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LETTERS  FKOM  SPAIN. 

CA8TKI,*R. 

In  comini?  to  Spain,  the  man  of  all  men  whom 
I  most  desired  to  see  was  Don  Emilio  Castelar. 
He  is  the  one  Spaniard  whose  name  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  America.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  a  great  political  figure  in  Spain, 
where  he  has  been  from  the  beginning  the 
apostle  of  liberty.  Such  a  man  every  Ameri¬ 
can  must  be  glad  to  look  in  the  face,  and  to 
take  by  the  hand. 

When  I  was  in  Paris,  Castelar  was  there,  in 
a  round  of  festivities  given  by  the  political 
chiefs  of  France,  who  were  eager  to  do  honor 
to  one  who  was  not  only  a  leader  in  Spain,  but 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  Europe.  His 
visit  to  Paris  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  Madrid.  His  friends 
were  looking  for  him  at  San  Sebastian  on  the 
day  we  left,  though  he  did  not  come  till  the 
day  after ;  but  when  we  got  aboard  of  the  train 
at  Burgos,  he  was  in  the  sleeping-car,  though 
we  did  not  know  it  till  the  next  morning,  when 
on  coming  into  the  station  at  Madrid,  we  ob¬ 
served  a  crowd  collected  as  for  a  political  dem¬ 
onstration,  the  object  of  which  appeared  as 
there  stepped  on  the  platform  -a  short,  stout 
man,  who  was  welcomed,  not  in  the  French 
way,  by  a  p^eneral  kissing  on  both  cheeks,  but 
in  the  more  grave  Spanish  mode,  by  all  in  turn 
placing  the  right  arm  over  his  shoulder,  as  if 
to  fold  him  to  their  breasts. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  Cortes, 
sitting  in  his  seat,  only  rising  now  and  then  to 
move  about  the  chamber  and  speak  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  deputies.  The  first  look  at  him  was  dis- 
a.ppointing.  He  had  not  the  physique  of  a 
man  of  whom  we  would  make  a  hero.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  idea  of  what  should  be,  a  com¬ 
manding  stature  is  the  fit  embodiment  of  the 
exalted  mind.  When  an  orator  stands  erect, 
he  should  show  a  majestic  figure,  like  that  of 
Chatham  or  Gladstone  or  Henry  Clay.  But 
here  was  a  man  rather  undersized,  thick-set, 
broad-shouldered,  and  broad-chested,  with 
neck  and  breast  like  a  bull.  This  was  not  a 
figure  in  which  a  man  could  “pose,”  or  strike 
attitudes;  but  it  is  a  physique  for  the  hard 
work  of  a  public  speaker,  who,  according  to 
Cicero,  should  have  robust  sides  (bona  Intera). 
Such  was  the  figure  of  Mirabeau,  as  it  was  in 
later  years  of  Gambetta, 

Observing  a  little  more  closely  (for  as  I  was 
in  the  diplomatic  box,  which  was  almost  di¬ 
rectly  over  Castelar’s  seat,  I  could  literally 
look  doicn  upon  him),  I  took  the  proportions 
of  his  head,  which  is  of  very  uncommon  size, 
and  round,  as  if  equally  developed  in  every 
part,  the  top  rising  like  a  dome  over  the  mass¬ 
ive  substructure.  It  is  almost  entirely  bald— 
a  feature  which  is  common  among  Spaniards. 
Looking  over  the  Cortes,  one  is  struck  by  the 
great  number  of  polished  pates,  even  among 
men  of  middle  age.  Castelar  received  the  ton- 
sure  early,  only  a  fringe  (what  the  French 
would  call  a  soup^on—a  suspicion)  of  hair  lin¬ 
gering  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Seeing 
what  a  load  the  body  had  to  carry,  it  seemed 
well  that  it  should  be  close  up  to  its  bur¬ 
den  ;  that  the  head  should  rest  firmly  on  the 
shoulders ;  that  there  might  be  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  connection  between  the  vigorous  body 
and  the  capa(*ious  brain. 

As  1  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Castelar 
from  Mr.  Foster,  our  late  Minister  to  Spain  (in 
which  he  had  said  some  kind  things  of  me,  as 
his  manner  is"),  I  sent  it  in  to  the  Cortes  with 
my  card,  and  presently  received  a  reply,  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  sprawling  hand  which  is  familiar  to 
all  who  know  the  Spanish  orator,  saying  that 
if  I  would  give  him  my  address,  he  would  call 
upon  me;  or  if  I  preferred  to  come  and  see 
him,  he  would  be  at  home  at  such  a  time  to 
receive  me.  As  I  did  not  care  for  the  mere 
formality  of  a  call  at  a  hotel,  where  we  might 
be  interrupted,  I  returned  answer  that  I  would 
give  myself  the  pleasure  to  call  upon  him, 
where  I  hoped  (and  found)  that  I  could  have 
him  all  to  myself. 

He  lives  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city  (his 
address  is  Serrano,  No.  40).  As  he  is  not  mar¬ 
ried,  an  elder  sister  presides  over  his  very  sim¬ 
ple  domestic  establishment.  He  has  a  suite  of 
rooms,  handsomely  though  not  luxuriantly 
furnished.  The  walls  are  covered  with  pictures 
or  with  plaques— the  gifts,  I  presume,  for  the 
most  part,  of  admiring  friends:  for  I  am  told 
that  he  is  quite  without  fortune,  a  fact  greatly 
'  to  his  honor,  since  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
enriching  himself,  having  once  been  President 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  in  his  hands — a  temptation  which 
not  all  Spanish  statesmen  would  be  strong 
enough  to  resist.  But  he  is  inexorably  hon¬ 
est.  No  imputation  upon  his  integrity  has 
ever  been  made  by  his  bitterest  enemies.  For 
years  he  lived  on  his  modest  salary  as  Profess¬ 
or  of  History  in  the  University,  from  which,  I 
believe,  he  still  receives  a  pension.  He  may 
get  something  from  his  writings  pr  his  pub¬ 
lished  speeches.  But  this  is  all,  as  members 
of  the  Cortes  receive  no  pay ;  so  that  his  servi¬ 
ces  to  the  State  are  rendered  solely  from  love 
to  his  country. 

Presently  he  came  rushing  into  the  room, 
with  both  hands  extended  to  greet  me,  but 
evidently  in  fear  lest  we  might  have  no  means 
of  communication :  for  he  does  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  as  I  do  not  speak  a  word 
of  Spanish,  our  conversation  might  have  been 
very  brief,  or  only  in  the  sign  language,  if  we 
had  been  limited  to  the  two.  Hence  his  first 
word,  after  his  salutation,  was  “Vous  parlez 
Franvais  ?  ”  “  Oui,  Senor,”  was  the  reply. 

And  so  we  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  began  our 
conversation.  I  call  it  conversation,  although 
it  was  nearly  all  on  one  side.  Mr.  Foster  had 
written  me  that  Castelar  was  a  brilliant  talk¬ 
er,  as  well  as  orator,  and  I  was  too  eager  for 
the  Intellectual  pleasure  of  hearing  him,  to 
allow  myself  to  interrupt  the  fiow  of  what  was 
so  delightful.  So  with  an  occasional  inquiry 
to  draw  him  on,  I  sat  and  listened.  First,  of 
course,  he  asked  about  Mr.  Foster,  of  whom 
he  spoke,  as  everybody  does  here  in  Madrid, 
very  warmly;  from  which  he  launched  out 
into  a  eulogy  of  America  as  “  the  great  New 
World,”  the  world  of  liberty  and  of  peace, 
with  a  longing,  as  if  to  realize  the  dream  of 
his  life,  that  he  might  yet  set  foot  upon  its 
blessed  shores. 

From  the  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  it  was  a  natural  transition  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  on  this,  of  which  I  wished  to  hear  his  opinion 
even  more  than  to  hear  the  praises  of  my  own 
country.  Castelar  is  an  out-and-out  Republican. 
His  political  principles  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  who  was  so  pronounced  a  Liberal  that 
he  was  sentence<l  to  death  in  those  “  good  old 
times,”  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  a  crime 
for  a  Spaniard  to  love  his  country  too  well— a 
fate  which  he  escaped  only  by  taking  refuge 
under  the  English  fiag  at  Gibraltar,  where  he 
spent  seven  years.  This  attempted  extin¬ 
guishment  of  the  father  did  not  moderate  the 
zeal  of  the  son,  who  brought  to  the  support  of 


the  cause  all  the  fire  that  was  in  his  Southern 
blood  (he  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Spain). 
When  he  came  to  Madrid  as  a  student,  he  so 
distinguished  himself  that  in  a  concours  for 
the  post  of  Professor  of  History  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  University,  he  carried  off  the  prize 
over  all  competitors.  He  delivered  also  in  the 
Athenaeum  (the  chief  club  of  the  city)  a  series 
of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Civilization,  in 
which  his  political  sympathies  were  very  man¬ 
ifest.  Like  many  other  men  who  have  after¬ 
wards  taken  part  in  public  affairs,  he  became 
a  journalist,  and  in  1864  founded  “  La  Demo- 
cracia,”  which  after  two  years’  existence  was 
suppressed,  and  Castelar,  who  was  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  an  insurrection,  was 
condemned  to  death,  like  his  father  before 
him,  and  for  the  same  crime— that  of  too 
much  patriotism.  But  happily  he  escaped 
into  Switzerland,  from  which  he  made  his  way 
into  France,  where  he  remained  till  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1868  made  it  possible  for  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain.  Here  he  became  at  once  a  po¬ 
litical  leader ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  for  a  few  months  its  Presi¬ 
dent.  Now  the  Republic  is  gone,  but  he  stands 
fast  by  his  old  political  faith,  not  changing  be¬ 
cause  the  government  of  his  choice  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  he  is  living  under  a  monarchy, 
“And  so  you  still  believe  that  the  Republic 
will  come  in  Spain  ?  ”  I  asked  doubtingly.  I 
can  still  hear  his  ringing  voice  as  he  answered : 

“  Oui,  oui,  oui!  ”  with  an  air  and  tone  as  if  he 
would  put  to  scorn  the  doubts  and  fears  of  all 
wretched  unbelievers.  But  then,  having  avow¬ 
ed  the  prime  article  of  his  political  faith,  he 
proceeded  to  explain.  He  is  a  Republican : 
a  Republic  is  to  him  the  ideal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  all  nations  must  gravitate  as 
they  become  more  civilized  and  enlightened, 
and  capable  of  governing  themselves.  This 
opinion  he  does  not  hold  privately,  disclosing 
it  only  to  his  friends  under  pledge  of  secrecy ; 
but  avows  it  in  his  speeches  in  the  Cortes,  and 
thus  proclaims  it  before  all  the  world. 

Bwf— and  here  begin  his  reseives  and  ex¬ 
planations— while  he  is  a  Republican,  he  is 
not  a  Revolutionist,  i>lotting  secretly  in  dark 
rooms  with  low-browed  conspirators,  and  send¬ 
ing  secret  agents  to  the  barracks  of  soldiers  to 
stir  them  up  to  mutiny.  Against  all  this  he 
sets  his  face.  In  this  he  differs  from  some  of 
the  Republican  leaders,  who  accuse  him  of 
want  of  spirit,  and  almost  of  cowardice,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  ready  to  march  into  the  streets, 
and  take  the  chances  of  an  armed  insurrection. 
But  as  he  has  been  a  student  and  a  teacher 
of  history,  he  knows  that  victories  so  won  are 
as  quickly  lost.  His  theory  of  political  action 
he  sums  up  in  one  word :  “  The  Republic,  not 
by  revolution,  but  by  evolution !  ” 

“  But  this,”  I  said,  “  is  a  slow  process.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  slow,  but  sure.” 

“  But  how  will  you  prepare  Spain  for  it?  ” 
“Educate  the  people,  and  then  give  them 
universal  suffrage,  and  let  them  decide  foi 
themselves.” 

“  But  would  not  the  same  reasoning  apply 
to  other  countries  ?  ” 

Again  the  loud,  cheery  voice,  answering 
“Oui,  oui,  oui!”  and  he  burst  out  anew  with 
“  The  Republic  is  coming,  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  in  all  Europe.”  In  France  it  had  come 
already;  it  would  come  in  Germany — yes,  and 
in  Russia  also.  Napoleon  had  predicted  that 
Europe  would  be  Republican  or  Cossack. 
Which  it  would  be  would  be  settled  when  the 
Cossacks  themselves  were  Republicans. 

Such  were  in  brief  the  points  of  a  long  and 
animated  conversation,  in  which  he  did  all  the 
talking.  After  listening  for  an  hour,  I  rose, 
and  he  said  “  Now  you  will  come  and  dine 
with  me  on  such  an  evening,”  to  which  I  will¬ 
ingly  consented  ;  and  then,  as  it  was  the  hour 
for  the  Cortes  to  meet,  he  accompanied  me  on 
my  way.  As  w'e  walked  along  the  street,  he 
stopped  every  few  minutes,  as  some  new  idea 
came  into  his  head,  to  be  delivered  of  it  then 
and  there.  It  must  have  been  a  comical  sight 
to  passers-by  to  see  Castelar  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk,  making  a  speech  to  a 
solitary  listener!  Of  course  I  enjoyed  it  im¬ 
mensely.  He  would  have  carried  me  off  with 
him  to  the  Cortes,  but  as  there  was  no  debate 
of  special  interest,  I  went  on  to  the  Museum, 
to  calm  my  excited  mind  in  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries.  What  a  change  as  I  passed  along  the 
great  halls  lined  with  paintings  of  Titian  and 
Murillo  and  Velasquez!  Here  was  Charles  V. 
on  horseback,  as  he  appeared  at  the  battle 
of  Muhlberg  (I  had  seen  the  same  figure  in 
the  Armory,  clad  in  the  very  coat-of-mail  that 
he  wore  on  that  terrible  day),  and  I  could  not 
but  think  how  he  would  turn  in  his  coffin  to 
hear  such  revolutionary  sentiments  in  the 
very  streets  of  his  capital.  And  here  was 
Philip  II.,  the  bigot  and  the  tyrant,  as  cold 
and  sour  as  when  he  cursed  his  unhappy 
kingdom  with  his  presence.  Now  ho  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  they  keep  him  safe  in  his 
leaden  coffin  in  the  crypt  of  the  Escorial.  But 
in  that  hollow  chamber  underground,  I  hope 
he  sometimes  hears  the  rumbling  overhead, 
the  tramping  of  innumerable  feet,  which  tells 
him  that  the  descendants  of  the  people  whom 
he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  are  on  the  march 
to  liberty. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  I  was  again  at 
Castelar’s  to  dinner.  He  likes  to  entertain  his 
friends,  but  does  it  in  a  very  simple  way.  His 
household  is  very  small.  Though  his  sister 
is  much  older  than  himself,  he  is  extremely 
attached  to  her,  as  he  well  may  be  since  she 
is  his  only  near  relative,  for  he  has  no  other 
sister  and  no  brother;  so  that  they  are  all  in 
all  to  each  other.  As  I  was  the  only  foreigner 
present  in  a  company  of  Spaniards,  he  seemed 
to  recognize  me,  with  the  instinctive  courtesy 
of  his  countrymen,  as  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
and  asked  me  to  take  his  sister  out  to  dinnv. 
I  was  very  happy  to  be  seated  by  this  sweet 
Spanish  lady,  though  our  conversation  was 
but  limited,  as  she  spoke  neither  English  nor 
French.  But  there  is  a  language  without 
words,  the  language  of  courtesy  (which  no  peo¬ 
ple  understand  better  than  Spaniards),  which 
almost  supplies  the  want  of  speech.  With  the 
same  consideration  for  what  might  be  agree¬ 
able  to  me,  he  had  placed  at  my  right  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cortes,  who  had  lived  in  England 
and  spoke  English  well,  with  whom  I  could 
enjoy  little  “asides,”  when  others  were  con¬ 
versing  in  Spanish.  Two  or  three  young  la¬ 
dies,  with  half  a  dozen  political  friends,  com¬ 
pleted  the  group  that  gathered  round  the  Lible. 
As  I  sat  opposite  Castelar,  he  directed  a  large 
part  of  his  conversation  to  me,  speaking  in 
French.  It  took  a  wide  range.  For  the  time 
we  almost  forgot  that  we  were  in  Spain,  as  he 
talked  of  o'her  countries  and  peoples:  of 
America,  on  which  he  is  always  eloquent;  or 
of  France  and  Italy — countries  so  like  Spain 
in  some  resj)ect8,  and  so  different  in  others. 
And  when  the  conversation  came  back  to 
Spain,  it  touched  on  almost  everything  Span¬ 
ish  except  politics,  which  was  thrown  into  the 


background,  while  he  talked  of  books  and 
men,  of  paintings  and  cathedrals.  With  just 
Spanish  pride,  he  turned  back  to  the  great  age 
of  his  country’s  literature,  the  age  of  Cervan¬ 
tes  (which  was  also  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in 
England— S/tafcespeare  and  Cervantes  died  on 
the  same  day),  for  whom  he  has  an  unbounded 
admiration.  He  thought  “Don  Quixote  was 
read  more  than  the  Bible,”  which  I  could  well 
believe  to  be  the  case  in  Spain,  where  I  fear 
the  Bible  is  read  but  very  little.  In  Cervantes 
as  in  Shakespeare,  the  chief  element  of  power 
was  of  course  the  universal  humanity:  that 
the  fiction,  like  the  drama,  “  held  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,”  so  that  man  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  in  it  to  some  degree  the  reflection  of  him¬ 
self.  But  Don  Quixote  was  more  than  this: 
it  was  not  only  a  faithful  picture  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  of  Spanish  nature,  with  graphic  delin¬ 
eations,  not  only  of  Spanish  life  and  manners, 
but  of  Spanish  character.  There  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  points  which  would  be  perceived  by  no 
one  so  quickly  as  a  Spaniard,  in  which  Cervan¬ 
tes  hits  off  with  a  touch  which  is  inimitable 
the  old  Castilian  pride  surviving  every  humil¬ 
iation,  and  other  Spanish  traits,  exaggerated  of 
course,  as  is  the  license  of  the  romancer,  but 
still  having  the  foundation  in  real  character 
and  life.  And  those  traits  still  survive.  The 
originals  are  gone,  but  the  types  remain.  This 
very  day,  in  the  streets  of  Madrid  and  of  Sev¬ 
ille,  may  be  seen  figures  that  with  a  little  touch 
of  the  artist,  would  answer  for  Don  Quixote 
himself  and  his  faithful  man-at-arms,  Sancho 
Panza. 

Turning  from  books  to  pictures,  Castelar 
talked  fondly  of  the  Spanish  school  of  paint¬ 
ers,  especially  of  Murillo,  who  seemed  at  once 
to  touch  divinity  and  humanity,  iu  his  Madon¬ 
nas  soaring  to  heaven,  and  his  beggars  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  ground,  covered  with  rags,  but 
looking  up  at  you  with  those  great  Spanish 
eyes  that  after  two.  centuries  had  not  lost  their 
fascination. 

But  Spaniard  as  ho  is,  he  does  not  approve 
all  Spanish  ways  and  customs.  I  touched  him 
on  the  subject  of  bull-lights,  and  I  might  as 
well  have  touched  a  bull  with  a  spear,  for  he 
hates  the  very  word.  That  which  to  Spaniards 
generally  is  the  most  exciting  of  sports,  is  to 
him  so  brutal,  so  unworthy  of  a  civilized  peo¬ 
ple,  that  he  has  no  words  to  express  his  indig- 
nrtion  and  disgust.  “There  are  three  things 
in  Spain,”  he  said,  “which  I  detest— the  wine, 
the  bull-fights,  and  the  pronunciamentos  ” ! 

Perhaps  nothing  takes  hold  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  Castelar  so  much  as  the  Spanish 
cathedrals.  He  is  not  a  man  given  to  relig¬ 
ious  emotion  (though  his  sister  is  a  devout 
Catholic),  but  there  is  something  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  those  great  piles,  in  the  lofty  columns 
and  soaring  arches,  through  which  float  the 
vesper  hymns  at  the  evening  hour  when  the 
sunset  streams  through  the  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows,  which  touches  all  the  poetry  of  his  na¬ 
ture;  and  to  hear  him  describe  them  is  almost 
worth  a  visit  to  Spain. 

But  much  as  I  enjoyed  this,  I  could  not  be 
so  selfish  as  to  engross  his  conversation,  while 
his  Spanish  frien<ls  (who  could  not  speak 
French,  or  spoke  it  but  indifferently)  were  si¬ 
lent;  so  dropping  into  a  side-talk  in  English 
with  my  neigh bor-at-table,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Castelar  turn  to  his  countrymen,  and 
at  once  perceived  that,  however  agreeable  he 
could  be  in  French,  he  was  at  his  best  only  in 
his  native  tongue.  Then  ho  spoke  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  which  it  was  quite  imi)ossible  for  a 
stranger  to  follow.  At  such  times  it  was  a 
study  to  watch  the  play  of  his  countenance, 
which  changed  every  moment,  its  expression 
varying  with  every  subject  and  every  mood. 
Nor  was  it  in  his  face  alone  that  the  intense 
vitality  of  the  man  showed  itself,  but  in  every 
muscle  of  his  body.  He  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  arched  his  eyebrows,  with  a  comical 
expression  of  humor  or  contempt,  at  which 
all  present  burst  into  a  laugh,  in  which  he 
joined,  as  merry  a  “  boy  ”  as  ever  felt  the 
warm  Spanish  blood  dancing  in  his  veins. 
Observing  this,  I  whispered  to  my  neighbor : 
“  Senor  Castelar  talks  not  only  with  his  lips, 
but  with  his  eyes  and  with  every  feature.” 
“What  is  that?”  he  said,  hearing  his  name. 
I  repeated  the  remark,  to  which  he  answered 
smiling:  “Yes,  one  must  make  use  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

But  delightful  as  Ca.stelar  is  at  home— in  his 
library,  discoursing  of  his  favorite  books,  or 
at  his  table,  in  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  his 
familiar  talk— it  is  as  an  orator  that  he  is 
above  all  other  men;  and  to  see  him  in  his 
glory,  one  must  see  him  and  hear  him  in  the 
Cortes.  For  this  Ave  were  now  in  a  fever  of 
expectation :  for  it  had  been  whispered  for 
some  days  in  Madrid  that  he  was  preparing  to 
speak  on  the  state  of  the  country— a  subject 
which  just  then,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
insurrection,  was  agitating  the  public  mind. 
That  speech  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear.  But 
the  description  must  be  reserved  for  another 
letter.  _ H.  M.  F. 

ALIVE  OR  NOT? 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

To  this  question  some  church-members  may 
return  the  answer  “Yes,  I  suppose  I  am;  I 
was  once  converted.”  But  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  being  born,  and  keeping  alive. 
afterwards.  Quite  too  many  professors  base 
their  hope  of  being  Christians  not  upon  their 
present  condition,  but  upon  their  past  experi¬ 
ences.  Their  Christian  hope  they  locked  up 
long  ago  in  a  drawer;  perhaps  if  they  would 
take  it  out  and  examine  it  to-day,  they  might 
find  it  like  some  fur  cloaks  which  have  been 
stored  away  this  last  Summer— sadly  moth- 
eaten. 

Spiritual  birth,  like  natural  birth,  is  simply 
a  start.  Unless  the  life  is  nourished  with 
proper  food,  it  will  soon  succumb  to  the  ad¬ 
verse  influences  which  surround  it.  Every  one 
who  sets  out  for  Christ,  must  constantly  en¬ 
counter  strong  under-currents,  which  run  like 
a  mill-race  directly  away  from  God.  No  con 
verted  heart  will  keep  sweet  without  a  contin¬ 
ual  infusion  of  divine  grace;  no  renewed  man 
will  stay  renewed,  unless  he  both  takes  care  of 
himself,  and  the  Lord  .Tesus  Christ  takes  care 
of  him.  How  long  woubl  Paul  have  been  Paul, 
unless  he  had  been  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith?  “I  live,”  exclaims  the  vet¬ 
eran  warrior,  “yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me.”  He  squares  off  like  a  boxer  in  the 
arena,  and  cries  out  “So  fight  I,  not  as  one 
who  striketh  out  into  the  air;  I  bruise  my 
body  ”  (i.  e.,  my  carnal  nature)  “  and  give  it  a 
black  eye,  lest  I  myself  should  be  a  repro¬ 
bate.”  Such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  that 
passage  in  which  the  grand  old  athlete  de¬ 
scribes  his  perpetual  conflict  with  his  own  un¬ 
ruly  appetites  and  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 
Now  if  the  great  Apostle  had  such  constant 
warfare  with  self  and  Satan  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  his  spiritual  life,  what  right  have  you  or 
I  to  become  either  careless  or  self-confident  ? 


A  state  of  self-satisfaction  is  always  a  dan¬ 
gerous  state.  To  the  close  question  “Are  you 
a  Christian  ?  ”  many  an  one  would  probably 
reply  “Why  yes,  I  hope  so.  I  was  converted 
many  years  ago ;  I  joined  the  Church,  and  have 
never  brought  any  great  scandal  on  it.  I  do 
about  as  well  as  the  average,  and  if  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  can  get  into  heaven  at  last,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.”  No,  you  wont  be !  If  ever 
you  do  get  into  the  celestial  city,  and  compare 
the  splendid  record  of  those  around  you  whose 
crowns  flash  with  stars,  with  the  pitiful  record 
of  your  own  poor,  meagre  life  on  earth,  you 
will  be  ready  to  hide  your  face  in  shame.  Sat¬ 
isfied?  No,  my  friend;  you  will  rather  feel 
like  begging  your  Master  to  let  you  come  back 
into  this  world  for  even  one  year,  to  achieve 
some  service  for  Him  which  will  enable  you  to 
hold  up  your  head  among  the  crowned  con¬ 
querors  around  you.  If  you  do  squeeze  into 
heaven— as  the  good  Book  says,  “  by  the  skin 
of  your  teeth  ’’—you  will  find  it  but  a  lonesome 
place.  No  “  nbu/uZanf  entrance  will  be  minis¬ 
tered  unto  you,”  such  as  the  King  loves  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  those  who  were  faithful  over  even 
the  few  things. 

If  there  be  a  genuine  vitality  in  the  core  of 
your  heart,  however  feeble,  how  shall  it  be 
maintained  and  quickened  ?  First  of  all,  re¬ 
open  your  spiritual  connection  with  Christ. 
Prayer  is  the  conduit-pipe  between  the  soul 
and  the  Saviour.  It  is  the  ou/let  for  confes¬ 
sion,  for  gratitude,  for  yearning  and  seeking 
after  heavenly  blessings ;  it  is  the  inlet  through 
which  the  supplies  of  grace  pour  into  the  heart. 
Sometimes  we  housekeepers  during  mid-win- 
fer  send  for  a  plumber,  and  inquire  of  him 
“  Why  is  there  no  flow  of  water  to-day  ?  ”  His 
prompt  answer  is  “  Your  pipes  are  frozen  up ; 
the  connection  with  the  reservoir  is  stopped.” 
Then  they  must  be  thawed  out.  Friend,  is  not 
the  connection  between  thy  soul  and  the  Source 
of  all  life,  joy,  and  power,  clogged  up  ?  Then 
to  your  knees!  The  prayer  of  penitence  will 
bring  the  uivine  fire,  which  alone  can  thaw  out 
that  frozen  and  obstructed  channel.  When 
Christ  pours  the  currents  of  His  divine  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  into  your  soul,  you  will  be 
alive  again. 

With  prayer  must  come  both  work  and  watch¬ 
fulness.  Give  your  tongue,  or  hands,  or  purse, 
something  to  do.  Let  your  pastor  see  that  you 
are  alive.  A  little  thorough  exercise  will  send 
the  blood  again  through  your  veins,  and  flush 
your  cheek  with  the  glow  of  returning  health. 
“  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,”  will  be  the  con¬ 
gratulatory  greeting  in  the  prayer-meeting,  in 
the  Sunday-school,  in  the  mission  chapel,  or 
some  other  hive  of  usefulness. 

Your  heart  also  will  “  bear  watching.”  Christ 
emphasized  this  duty  over  and  over  again  ;  if 
the  heart  is  kept  healthy  and  clean  and  active, 
it  must  be  kept  “  with  all  diligence.”  Watch 
the  stealthy  approaches  of  the  Tempter.  Watch 
against  old  habits  of  sin  that  will  slip  back 
again,  though  they  have  been  driven  an  hun¬ 
dred  times  from  the  premises.  Watch  your 
tongue  and  your  fingers,  when  they  begin  to 
itch  with  covetousness;  and  your  affections, 
when  they  show’  signs  of  cooling  towards  Christ. 
If  you  want  spiritual  health  and  strength,  fulfil 
the  conditions.  The  best  prescription  that  we 
know  of,  is  to  use  your  knees  for  prayer,  your 
eyes  for  self-watchfulness  and  looking  out  for 
opportunities  to  do  good,  your  purse  for  liber¬ 
al  gifts,  your  tongue  for  kind  words  and  con¬ 
fessions  of  Christ,  and  your  hand,  head,  and 
heart  in  doing  the  will  of  Him  who  bought  you 
with  His  blood. 

“  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound. 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round.” 


The  Gospel  in  Nature.  A  Sorio,8  of  Popular  Dis¬ 
courses  on  8c*riptural  Truths  derived  from  Facts  in 
Nature.  By  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.  Philadelphia: 
Allen,  Lane  A  Scott.  1887.  S1.25. 

The  combination  in  this  volume  of  Gospel 
and  nature,  is  made  without  sacrificing  the 
rights  of  either.  The  Gospel  taught  is  the  real 
Gospel  as  understood  by  the  catholic  sense  of 
the  ages.  The  facts  of  nature  adduced  are 
such  as  modern  science  approves  as  true.  It 
is  open  to  any  minister  to  make  a  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  apply  its  teachings  to  homiletic 
uses.  There  is  a  loud  call  for  the  utilizing  of 
the  facts  of  science  in  the  exi»osition  of  the 
Word  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Macmillan.  Dr.  McCook,  however,  is  by  his 
scientific  standing  and  his  evangelical  spirit, 
especially  called  to  the  service  of  harmonizing 
science  and  religion.  In  this  volume  he  heeds 
that  call  in  a  measure  by  furnishing  twenty 
popular  discourses,  giving  God’s  truth  in  the 
parables  of  nature.  Such  titles  as  God  as 
Force;  Snow  Crystals,  or  God  as  Geometer; 
The  Dew,  or  God’s  Silent  Blessings,  reveal  the 
drift  of  the  book.  Full  reading,  careful  think¬ 
ing,  scientific  knowledge,  and  spiritual  unc¬ 
tion,  mark  the  whole  volume,  and  it  deserves 
a  wide  and  cordial  reception,  and  it  will  be 
read  with  delight.  But  its  accomplished  au¬ 
thor  might  well  consider  whether  he  is  not 
called  fo  the  higher  task  of  making  his  scien¬ 
tific  know’ledge  serve  religious  truth  in  a  more 
elaborate  form. 

The  People’s  Bible.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Vol. 
VI.  Jmiges  vi.-l  Samuel  xviii.  New  York :  Funk  A 
Wagnalls.  1887.  $1..50. 

The  prayers  in  this  volume  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  being  rarely  open  to  the  criticism  which 
we  felt  compelled  to  make  on  some  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes.  The  work  is  growing  in  inter¬ 
est  as  it  grows  in  bulk.  Dr.  Parker  himself 
begins  to  fear  his  transgressing  the  limit  of 
twenty-five  volumes,  and  therefore  purposes 
compression  between  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Job.  We  welcome  these  words :  “  My  careful 
perusal  of  the  Bible  has  increasingly  confirm 
ed  my  faith  in  its  divine  inspiration  and  au¬ 
thority.”  The  doctrines  of  sin  and  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  all  connected  with  them,  are  enforced 
with  great  power.  With  growing  cordiality 
and  confi<lence  we  commend  these  discourses 
on  Holy  Scripture  to  the  ministry  and  churches. 

The  Romance  of  the  Canoness.  A  Llfo-History.  By 
Paul  H«yse.  Triiiislatod  from  the  German  hv  .T.  M. 
Percival.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1887.  75 
cent.s. 

The  motive  of  this  story  is  striking.  A  young 
theological  student,  whilst  acting  as  tutor, 
falls  in  love  with  a  lady  who  afterwards  ran 
away  with  an  actor  and  married  him.  He 
proved  unworthy  of  her  hand,  and  lived  a  the¬ 
atrical  and  dissipated  life,  which  alienated  her 
affections.  Years  after  the  elopement  her  ec¬ 
clesiastical  lover  appears  on  the  scene,  be¬ 
comes  stage-prompter  to  her  husband’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  out  of  pure  devotion  to  her  saintly 
character  anti  sympathy  with  her  sorrows,  re¬ 
mains  near  her  until  she  is  abandoned  by  her 
worthless  companion.  For  her  good  name’s 
sake  she  then  banishes  her  devoted  friend,  but 
in  later  years  seeks  in  her  illness  his  assist¬ 
ance  and  friendship.  The  whole  action  be- 
1  tween  the  two  moves  on  the  high  plane  of  pur¬ 


ity  and  dignity  until  her  dying  hour,  when  she 
confesses  her  love,  praises  his  goodness,  and 
passes  away.  The  demoralizing  associations 
of  a  travelling  troupe  of  actors,  are  well 
brought  out.  There  is  a  good  psychological 
study  of  the  actor’s  child,  who  inherits  the 
fine  temperament  of  his  mother,  and  feels  his 
father’s  coarse  conduct  as  a  jar  on  his  sensi¬ 
tive  nature.  The  story  is  rapid,  unaffected, 
and  absorbing  in  interest. 

Underwoods.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1887.  $1. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  a  literary  name 
that  wakens  a  more  unique  interest  than  that 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  This  dainty  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  poems  is  taken  up,  therefore,  by 
expectant  hands  and  a  wondering  mind.  One 
thing  is  soon  settled :  he  writes  real  poetry. 
Take  this  Requiem  for  an  example : 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 

,  Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie; 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me : 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be  ; 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Another  thing  is  soon  settled :  he  does  not 
write  real  poetry  invariably,  but  when  he  fails, 
the  literary  form  remains,  a  graceful  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  clear  sentiment.  A  third  thing  is, 
however,  evident,  namely,  the  power  of  put¬ 
ting  pictures  into  verses,  and  even  into 
phrases,  to  remain  in  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion  things  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  The 
admirers  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  prose,  even  if 
they  cannot  always  feel  the  poet’s  pulse  in  his 
lines  of  verse,  will  be  sure  to  recognize  in  him 
the  rhythmical  interpreter  of  many  of  their 
deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  is  a  touching  one  to  “a  few  out  of  the 
many  doctors  who  have  brought  me  comfort 
and  help,”  reminding  us  of  his  unstable  health. 
This  dedication  exalts  the  medical  profession 
in  words  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy : 
“  There  are  men,  and  classes  of  men,  that  stand 
above  the  common  herd  :  the  soldier,  the  sail¬ 
or,  and  the  shepherd  not  unfrequently ;  the 
artist  rarely;  rarelier  still  the  clergyman;  the 
physician  almost  as  a  rule.”  Let  these  judg¬ 
ments  go  for  what  they  are  worth.  Two  notes 
jar  upon  the  ear  in  verse  that  has  much  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  sweetness  of  melody. 
One  is  a  certain  stoicism  in  view  of  death  and 
illness ;  the  other  is  a  certain  irony  of  allusion 
to  Scotch  preaching  and  Church  doctrine.  The 
book  is  divided  into  English  and  Scotch  poems. 
To  assist  the  English  reader  of  the  latter,  the 
author  furnishes  a  table  of  vowel-sounds,  but 
a  glossary  of  word-meanings  would  have  been 
a  greater  desideratum.  Many  lines  have  no 
meaning  at  all  to  English  eyes.  In  the  Scotch 
poems  larg  -  use  is  made  of  Burns’  favorite 
metre,  but  the  poetic  fire  of  Burns  is  wanting. 

God  in  Creation  and  in  Worship.  By  A  Clergyman. 

Now  York  :  T.  Whittaker.  1887. 

This  pamphlet  is  really  an  answer  to  asser¬ 
tions  made  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Institutions:  a  book  which  contains 
some  of  Spencer’s  most  (piestionable  state¬ 
ments.  The  titles  of  the  author’s  chapters 
are :  Christianity  not  evolved  from  Ghosts  and 
Hero-Worship,  God  in  Creation  and  in  Wor¬ 
ship,  Legends  about  God  and  Creation,  Leg¬ 
ends  about  Satan  and  Evil  Spirits.  With  am¬ 
ple  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  largo  cita¬ 
tions  from  its  literature,  the  author  over¬ 
throws  Spencer’s  false  use  of  isolated  facts, 
and  traces  the  primitive  belief  of  mankind, 
showing  with  Ewald  that  “  the  simple  is  first, 
the  complex  and  multiform  later.”  The  pam¬ 
phlet  is  scholarly  and  able,  and  need  not  re¬ 
main  anonymous. 

A  Dictionary  op  Music  and  Musicians.  Editoil  by 

George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Muemillun 

A  Co.  1887. 

This  is  the  twenty-second  and  concluding 
part  of  the  dictionary  of  music.  With  few 
faults  and  errors,  it  has  many  merits.  It  is 
comprehensive,  clear,  full  of  details  instruc¬ 
tive  to  the  amateur,  and  learned  discussion 
adapted  to  the  doctors  of  music.  The  present 
number  exhibits  the  catholicity  of  the  editor’s 
plan,  by  embracing  an  article  on  the  Waltz, 
and  one  on  the  old  tune  called  Windsor,  first 
found  in  Damon’s  music  to  the  Psalms,  1591. 

Letters-Patent  for  Inventions.  By  .1.  McC.  Per¬ 
kins.  Boston:  R:tnil,  Avery  A  Co.  1883.  23  cents. 

Inventors  will  find  here  all  the  information 
they  need. 

REVIEWS,  MAGAZINES,  &c. 

The  New  Princeton  Review  for  September 
opens  with  a  paper  on  Lord  Byron,  by  Richard 
H.  Stoddard,  trying  to  trace  his  inner  life,  and 
giving  criticisms  on  his  writings.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  poet  is  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  the  faults 
of  the  great  English  poet,  of  whom  he  writes : 
“Weak  he  may  have  been — he  was  certainly 
whimsical  and  wilful— but  wicked,  in  a  moral 
sense,  he  was  not,  however  much  he  may  have 
pretended  to  be.”  On  the  mystery  of  his  w’ife’s 
leaving  him,  he  says :  “  Whatever  the  reason, 
obvious  or  occult,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
her  inscrutable  ladyship  of  duplicity,  and  an 
unrelenting  determination  to  punish  her  hus¬ 
band.”  H.  W.  Conn  on  The  Origin  of  Life, 
states  the  various  hypotheses  put  forward  to 
account  for  it,  and  finally  concludes  that  it  is 
“shrouded  in  as  deep  darkness  as  ever,  in 
spite  of  the  statements  sometimes  heard  that 
the  solution  of  the  question  is  close  at  hand.” 
The  fine  article  of  Prof.  Johnston  on  The  First 
Century  of  the  Constitution,  is  virtually  a  crit¬ 
icism  on  Gladstone’s  statement,  namely,  “The 
American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  puri>ose  of  man.”  Except  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Rhode  Island,  all  the  States  had  writ¬ 
ten  Constitutions,  which  were  the  outgrowth 
of  colonial  conditions;  and  Prof.  Johnston 
shows  that  the  Federal  Constitution  owes 
much  to  the  State  Constitutions  and  the  de¬ 
bates  held  in  connection  with  their  adoption. 
“  The  best  reason  for  American  pride  in  the 
Constitution,  lies  not  iu  the  creative  genius  of 
its  framers,  not  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  their  work,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  and 
is  a  perfect  expression  of  the  institutional 
methods  of  its  people.”  Gov.  Colquitt  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  Some  Plain  Words  on  Prohibition, 
makes  an  eloquent  apjieal  for  prohibition  in 
the  land,  because  it  “  has  reason,  religion,  re¬ 
finement,  good  order,  and  peace  for  its  advo¬ 
cates  and  champions.”  He  cites  the  case  of 
Atlanta  as  a  refutation  of  all  objections.  Bran- 
der  Matthews  on  American  Authors  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Pirates,  hastens  the  day  of  international 
copyright  laws  by  his  exposure  of  the  piracy 
of  British  publishers  in  stealing  the  books  of 
American  authors.  That  our  offence  was  rank 
in  robbing  the  British  author  we  knew,  but 
the  revelation  in  this  article  of  British  guilt  is 
positively  sensational  in  its  graphic  details. 
Dr.  Zabriskie  writes  very  pleasantly  of  The 
Essay  as  a  Literary  Form  and  Quality.  Its 
chief  marks  are  informality  of  treatment,  an 
essential  unity  of  subject  in  a  series  of  sug¬ 
gestions,  reflectiveness,  brightness  and  point, 
observation,  and  a  certain  naivete  of  self-ex¬ 


pression.  He  names  and  discusses  the  best 
essayists.  Under  the  title  The  Town’s  Mind, 
William  Boot  Bliss  gives  delightful  glimpses 
of  the  colonial  town-meeting,  which  he  regards 
as  an  institution  of  strictly  New  England  ori¬ 
gin.  Under  the  head  of  Criticisms,  Notes,  and 
Reviews,  thoughtful  work  is  done. 

The  North  American  Review  for  September 
opens  with  the  first  of  an  anonymous  series  of 
articles  on  Possible  Presidents.  James  G. 
Blaine  is  its  subject,  and  he  is  praised  without 
stint.  John  C.  Calhoun  is  the  subject  of  a  pa¬ 
per  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  exalts  him  in  ev¬ 
ery  respect,  and  especially  as  an  expounder 
and  defender  of  the  Constitution.  Dr.  Felix 
L.  Oswald  on  Summer  Refrigeration,  de¬ 
nounces  the  mischiefs  of  stagnant  heat,  and 
maintains  the  curing  qualities  of  cold,  outdoor 
air  in  the  case  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions. 
William  Hosea  Ballou  takes  an  optimistic  view 
of  The  Future  American,  holding  that  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  races  on  our  soil  “can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  colossal  scheme  of  nature  to  in¬ 
filtrate  new  life  into  humanity.”  David  R. 
Locke  on  High  License  No  Remedy,  makes  an 
impassioned  argument  for  Prohibition.  Why 
I  am  not  a  Heathen,  is  a  rejoinder  to  Wong 
Chin  Foo  by  Yan  Phon  Lee.  It  is  clear,  able, 
simple.  He  names  Mr.  Moody  as  the  means 
of  his  conversion.  His  closing  words  are  “  I 
cordially  invite  all  heathen,  whether  Ameri¬ 
can,  English,  or  Chinese,  to  come  to  the  Sav¬ 
iour.”  Other  articles,  with  abundant  Notes 
and  Comments,  make  this  an  interesting  num¬ 
ber.  Among  these  is  an  Open  Letter  to  Dr. 
Field,  by  a  Hindoo. 

The  AndovtT  Review  for  September  has  an 
excellent  article  on  the  Missionary  Problems 
in  India,  by  ReY.  Edward  A.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Hamilton  A.  Hill  prints  the  first  part  of  his 
discussion  of  the  American  Board.  Its  drift 
may  be  guessed  by  the  question  “  Is  its  prop¬ 
er  relation  to  the  churches,  that  of  domina¬ 
tion  or  dependence  ?  ”  The  editor,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Mr.  Bowen’s  demand  for  texts  proving 
probation  in  another  life,  says  they  are  not 
wanting,  but  still  fails  to  quote  them,  and 
adds  “  It  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  see 
eye  to  eye  in  its  view  of  doctrine,  so  long  as 
some  are  literalists,  living  in  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  toll  He  others  live  and  think  in  the  current 
and  progress  of  Scripture."  The  words  we  have 
ventured  to  italicize  are  the  trademark  of  all 
deflection  from  catholic  truth.  There  is  sure 
to  be  nearly  always  something  good  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  Historical  Criticism  in  this  Review. 
Isaiah  Dale  gives  a  thorough  study  of  the 
change  from  “evil”  to  “the  evil  one”  in  the 
revised  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  change  is  justified.  “  Take  us  not 
into  trial  and  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one.” 

The  Old.  Testament  Student  for  September  is  a 
number  with  a  double  purpose:  first,  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  Bible 
study  in  the  college;  and  second,  to  begin  a 
series  of  inductive  Bible  studies  to  aid  teach¬ 
ers  of  classes  in  colleges,  schools,  and  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations.  On  the  matter 
of  Bible  study  in  the  college,  the  editor  prints 
a  symposium  of  testimonies  in  favor  of  it.  The 
following  perhaps  fairly  represents  the  views 
of  most  of  them : 

I  do  certainly  think  that  the  study  of  the  Bible 
should  have  a  place,  and  an  honored  place,  in  a 
college  course — not  because  of  its  claim  to  bo  a 
divine  revelation,  but  because  it  contains  the  earli¬ 
est  history  of  the  human  race ;  and  because  .simply 
for  its  literature,  apart  from  its  moral  teachings,  it 
is  immeaRurat)ly  superior  to  any  other  hook  wliich 
antiquity  has  left  to  us.  A  year  or  two  since  we  had 
tiie  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  late  Pre.sident  Hop¬ 
kins.  One  morning  at  prayers  I  read  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  John,  when  he  turned 
to  me  quickly  and  said,  “There  is  more  in  that 
chapter  than  in  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
world.”  So  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  more 
iti  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  in  the  Greek  poets. 
And  yet  in  most  colleges,  weeks  or  months  of  stu¬ 
dy  will  be  given  to  a  Greek  play,  or  to  the  odes  of 
Horace,  wiiile  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  wholly  ignored.  This  seems  to  me  not  giving 
importance  to  things  in  their  due  proportion.  Be¬ 
sides,  to  understand  the  history  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  a  large  space  should  be  given  to  a  book 
which  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  on  the  faith  and  fortunes  of  mankind. 

Yours  very  truly,  Henry  M.  Field, 

July  18,  1887.  The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

On  the  question  whether  the  study  should 
be  elective  or  required,  eminent  scholars  di¬ 
vide,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  for  example, 
ailvocating  that  it  should  be  elective,  and 
President  Robinson  that  it  should  be  requir¬ 
ed,  “  because  those  most  needing  to  take  it, 
would  be  least  likely  to  elect  it.”  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  has  said  “  The  world  is  richer  yet  by 
Moses  and  the  old  prophets,  than  by  the  wis¬ 
est  statesmen  ” ;  “  The  Old  Testament  is  a  book 
of  intense  enthusiasm  ” ;  “  The  man  who  has 
in  his  pocket  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  has 
more  bruins  in  his  pocket  than  the  world  gen¬ 
erally  have  in  their  heads  ” ;  “  Few  men  can 
put  on  a  Psalm  of  David ;  the  garment  is  many 
times  too  large”;  “The  Word  of  God  is  a 
grand  encourager  of  the  supreme  use  of  the 
understanding  of  men,  both  in  things  secular 
and  in  things  spiritual  and  divine.”  The  in¬ 
ductive  Bible  Studies  prepared  by  Professors 
Harper,  Ballantine,  Beecher,  and  Burroughs, 
are  nobly  adapted  to  college  classes  and  oth¬ 
ers.  We  wish  every  minister  and  Sunday- 
school  teacher  would  add  the  Old  Testament 
Student  to  his  list  of  helps.  It  is  really  very 
important  as  a  help,  containing  much  not  else¬ 
where  printed,  and  it  costs  but  a  dollar  a  year. 

In  LitteWs  Living  Age  for  Sept.  3d,  Dr,  Au¬ 
gustus  Jessopp  gives  us  another  of  his  charm¬ 
ing  articles  on  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Par¬ 
son.  Country  parsons  in  this  land  need  not 
envy  the  lot  of  their  English  brethren.  But 
what  a  story  might  be  written,  were  it  not  for 
jeofiarding  the  cause  which  strengthens  men 
to  bear  the  trials  it  demands! 

The  Century  tor  September  is  as  good  as  ever. 
Concerning  the  relative  digestibility  of  butter 
and  oleomargarine.  Prof.  Atwater  says  that 
“  for  healthy  persons,  probably  the  difference 
between  butter  and  oleomargarine  in  ease  and 
completeness  of  digestion  would  be  at  most 
very  slight.” 

The  Methodist  Review  for  September  excels 
in  its  Editorial  Miscellany.  Dr.  E.  S.  McChes- 
ney  on  the  Polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  argues  for  a  change  that  will  give  the 
whole  membership  personal  representation.' 

NEW  PUBLIC AT1UN8. 

Harper  At  Brothers,  New  York  :  The  Anrlent  Cities  of  the 
New  Worltl.  By  D6slre  Charnay.  Translated  from  the 

French  hy  J.  (toulno  and  Helen  8.  Conant. _ Philosophy 

of  Theism.  By  Prof.  Bordea  P.  Browne - Aulmal  Life  In 

the  Sea  and  on  the  Land.  By  Sarah  Owpt  r. Memoirs  of 

WlKielmlno,  Margravine  of  Balreuth.  Translated  and 

E<nted  hy  Her  Royal  HlRhness  Princess  Christian _ 

Clcerf>,  CaU),  and  Ia  IIus.  With  lntro<luctlnii  and  com¬ 
mentary  hy  Austin  Hllckney,  A  M - The  Minor  Poems  of 

John  Milton.  Edited  hy  William  J  Bf)lfo  Lltl.  D. _ 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Franklin 
Square  Library. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  Ac  8r»n,  New  York  :  The  Story  of  the  Life 
of  Queen  Victoria.  By  W.  W.  Tulloch,  B.D.  Revised  hy 
Her  .Majesty. 

Minutes  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  America.  1887. 

Century  Company,  New  York:  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War.  No.  4. 

Periodicals  for  August ;  Boston— Trifet's  Monthly  Oalazy 
of. Music.  For  September— Church  Review,  Andover  Re¬ 
view,  Yale  Review,  Cambrian,  Phrenological  Journal  Lend 
a  Hand.  ' 
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DR.  BREED’S  OUTING. 

Syde. 

Away  back  in  Wycllf  s  time,  while  he  was  lighting 
up  the  realm  with  that  Word  which  is  a  fire  as  well 
as  a  hammer,  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  were 
rolling  up  into  the  air  from  a  hilltop  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  edge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  that  hill¬ 
top  sat  the  town  of  La  Bye,  or  La  Biche,  the 
name  evidently  Norman  rather  than  Saxon.  The 
“  town  ”  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  seed¬ 
ling,  its  rootlings  working  their  way  down  into  the 
eocene  soil,  and  its  infantile  shoots  pushing  feebly 
and  timidly  into  the  air.  But  young  and  feeble  as 
It  was,  it  sheltered  and  fed  the  watchmen  who  kept 
a  lookout  for  invaders  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  hence  a  band  of  French  gentlemen, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  his  Gallic  Majesty,  landed 
on  the  shore,  climbed  the  hill  and  made  a  bonflre 
of  the  town.  But  ashes  sometimes  fertilize.  Out 
of  the  S'^il  burnt  over  by  martyr-flres  mighty 
churches  grow,  and  out  of  the  soil  fertilized  by  the 
ashes  of  La  Bye  has  grown  the  large  and  beautiful 
town  of  Byde,  the  largest  town  on  the  island, 
housing  some  twelve  to  flfteen  thousand  souls. 
Meandering  through  its  streets  one  day  we  came  to 
a  flne  church  edifice  perched  on  an  elevated  site, 
buttressed  and  crowned  with  a  lofty,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  tower  and  spire,  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
eye  of  the  passengers  approaching  the  place  on  the 
steamer  deck.  We  were  glad  to  find  that  though 
built  on  high  ground  it  was  evidently  Low  Church, 
for  it  bore  the  large-hearted  title  of  “All  Saints,” 
and  thus  included  in  its  fraternal  recognition  St. 
Calvin,  St.  Knox,  St.  Wesley,  and  St.  Chalmers,  and 
indeed  all  the  saints.  Seeing  a  group  of  ladies, 
younger  and  older,  engaged  in  the  aesthetic  exer¬ 
cise  of  beating  carpets  on  the  church  lawn,  we  in¬ 
quired  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Scenting  a 
sixpence  (who  that  has  travelled  in  this  country 
has  not  wondered  at  the  mysterious  force  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  that  bit  of  whitish  metal  stamped  on 
one  side  with  a  dainty  crown  and  a  graceful  wreath, 
and  on  the  other  side  with  a  girlish  face,  encircled 
by  the  proclamation  “  Victoria  Dei  Gratia,  Brit- 
annar.  Beg.  F.  D.”?  No  wonder  our  English  rel¬ 
atives  speak  of  the  omnipotent  dollar  when  with 
them  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  dollar  is  so  poten¬ 
tial.  When  the  Mexicans,  amazed  at  the  Spanish 
avidity  for  gold,  inquired  into  the  secret  of  it,  Cor¬ 
tez  replied  tliat  the  Spaniards  were  afllicted  with  a 
disease  which  gold  alone  would  cure.  And  the 
part  the  sixpence  plays  among  the  curative  agen¬ 
cies  of  Britain’s  glorious  isle  is  exceedingly  cheer¬ 
ing.  But  this  digressive  parenthesis  is  becoming 
a  dissertation.  We  were  saying  that  scenting  a 
sixpence),  the  ladies  scattered  rapidly  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  wake  up  the  proper  official,  and  ere  long 
we  stood  with  him  panting  at  the  top  of  the  tower, 
two  or  three  hundred  leet  above  the  level  of  the 
subjacent  sea. 

The  sky  is  cloudless  and  as  richly  blue — and  this 
Is  saying  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  point — as 
that  which  on  choicest  days  bends  over  us  in  our 
American  home ;  the  air  is  clear  as  crystal,  thus 
lending  itself  most  kindly  to  distinct,  far-reaching 
vision.  To  the  east  the  towers  of  Osborne  rise 
out  of  a  sea  of  velvet  foliage ;  northward  of  that 
Southampton  Water  opens  into  the  Solent,  which 
spreads  in  a  broad  silver  band  between  our  lesser 
and  yonder  larger  isle;  and  Spithead,  the  flne, 
broad,  deep  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the  south 
winds  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  from  the  northerly 
and  northwestern  by  the  main  land,  dotted  with 
guard-ships  and  light-ships  and  forts.  And  right 
across  the  water  to  the  northeast,  forty  minutes 
from  us  by  steamer,  between  Gosport  and  Ports 
mouth,  is  the  narrow  gateway  to  the  magnificent 
Portsmouth  Harbor.  The  channel  path  from  the 
sea  through  Spithead  to  this  gate  is  so  lined  with 
grinning  defiant  batteries,  that  hostile  vessels  ven¬ 
turing  an  entrance  would  be  pretty  sure  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  before 
reaching  their  hope<l-for  destination.  Gosport  lies 
on  the  westerh  side  of  the  harbor-mouth,  and 
Portsmouth  on  the  east.  One  of  the  houses  of 
Portsmouth  is  marked  with  the  blood,  as  it  had 
been  previously  polluted  by  the  life  of  the  infa 
mous  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
pet  first  of  that  Scotch-English  Solomon  James  I., 
and  then  of  his  grim-vlsaged,  ill-fated  ^on  Charles 
I.  The  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  covering  120 
acres  and  separated  from  the  town  by  a  wall 
fourteen  feet  high,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleets,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com 
pletely  equipped  naval  arsenals  in  the  world.  In 
times  of  war  this  dockyard  is  alive  with  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  some  four  thousand  men.  Twenty 
thousand  stand  of  arms  in  the  armory  are  ever 
asking  to  be  employed  in  shedding  human  blood. 
Farther  away,  back  of  Portsmouth  and  on  east¬ 
ward,  the  coast  and  hills  close  up  the  view.  In¬ 
land  from  us  on  this  tower  the  eye  is  arrested  by 
the  gracefully  curving  outlines  of  the  Down-crests ; 
Ashey  Down  swelling  upward  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  pinnacled  with  a  stone  pillar  visible 
far  off  at  sea ;  to  the  westward  Arreton  Down  over¬ 
looking  the  grave  of  the  Dairyman’s  Daughter;  to 
the  east  Bembridge  Down,  crowned  with  an  obelisk 
seventy-five  feet  high  and  peering  down  upon  the 
cottage  and  the  grave  of  “  Little  Jane.” 

At  our  feet  the  town  of  Byde  with  its  thousands 
of  lives,  embosomed  in  foliage,  curtained  with 
ivies,  embroidered  with  geraniums,  fuchsias,  car¬ 
nations,  foxglove  and  snap-dragon,  and  their  flow 
ery  kith  and  kin  to  the  forty-second  cousinhooci 
festooned  with  clematis,  passion-flower,  trailing 
and  climbing  roses ;  well  cleanetl  streets  creeping 
up  and  over  and  down  and  around  the  hills  and 
along  the  valleys  between ;  fine  cottages,  sump¬ 
tuous  villas  rimmed  in  with  luxuriant,  well-trim 
raed  and  sometimes  fancifully-shapetl  hedgerows 
There  at  the  water’s  edge  is  the  broad  and  beauti 
ful  esplanade  paved  with  fliigstones,  fronted  by  a 
massive  sea-wall  and  backetl  by  a  fine  hedgerow 
and  this  by  a  grassy  park.  But  there  are  spots  on 
the  sun,  and  worm-holes  in  the  rose-leaves  and 
freckles  on  beauty’s  cheek.  And  when  the  tide  is 
out  in  Byde  harbor,  and  it  is  often  out,  the  water 
ward  aspect  of  things  is  anything  but  tidy, 
great  expanse  of  Ethiopic-hued  and  more  than 
semifluid  soil  meets  the  eye,  with  row-boats  and 
sail-boats  keeled  over  on  the  side,  and  in  a  manner 
wallowing  in  the  mire.  For  generations  it  was 
perplexing  problem  how  to  get  passengers  from 
the  ship  in  the  Channel  to  solid  footing  on  the 
shore  except  at  high  tide.  And  as  the  tide  waits 
not  for  man,  shipmasters  reciprocated  the  courte 
sy  by  refusing  to  wait  for  the  tide.  So  they  let  the 
passengers  down  the  ship’s  side  into  a  row-boat 
and  the  boat  was  rowed  till  it  became  imbedded  in 
the  mud ;  then  two  long-l^ged,  brawny-armed 
sailors  stepped  overboard,  and  taking  the  adven¬ 
turous  visitor  on  their  shoulders  floundered  with 
him  or  her  through  the  Intervening  terra  iufirma 
shoreward  to  terra  flrma.  As  time  went  on  the 
sleepy  energies  nudged  by  the  restless  spirit  of 
progress  waked  up,  and  to  their  duties  and  respon 
sibillties  rubbe<i  their  eyes,  and  began  to  see  the 
way  clear  to  a  great  stride  of  improvement,  and 
now  a  horse  and  airt  made  way  through  the  sable 
ooze  to  the  imbedded  boat  and  landed  the  passen 
ger.  At  this  time,  however,  in  our  super-enlight 
ened  generation,  a  magnificent  Pier  some  fifteen 
feet  wide  pushes  itself  more  than  two-fifths  of 
mile  over  the  fiats  to  meet  the  steamers  in  the  deep 
waters.  The  Pier  offers  a  delightful  promenade 
to  the  thousands  of  visitors  that  make  up  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Byde  population.  In  the  later  af¬ 
ternoon  and  in  the  evening,  whatever  of  fashion 
may  be  in  town  is  on  exhibition  on  the  Pier.  Tol 
lets  of  an  excruciatingly  elaborate  kind ;  costumes 


oiselles  and  dames,  blondes  and  brunettes,  heroes 
and  heroines  of  a  hundred  drawing-room  tales — 
you  have  them  all  galore  on  Byde  Pier. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  while  the  smoke  of  battle 
was  yet  curling  up  over  the  battle-ground  of  Se¬ 
dan,  the  new-made  grave  of  the  spurious  French 
Empire,  a  Gazelle  was  seen  approaching  this  Pier 
through  the  waters  that  lie  between  the  shores  of 
England  and  those  of  France,  not  a  quadruped, 
but  a  yacht  belonging  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  From 
the  deck  of  that  yacht  a  beautiful  but  sad-faced, 
sad-hearted  lady  stepped  upon  the  Pier  and  was 
borne  away  to  York  Hotel.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  Empress  Eugenie,  flying  from  the  falling 
fortunes  of  her  house,  and  ere  long  to  bend  over 
the  grave  of  her  husband,  and  not  long  after  to  have 
her  heart  crushed  by  the  tidings  that  her  son,  her 
only  son,  and  she  a  widow,  had  been  pierced  to 
death  by  the  pitiless  assegais  of  semi-savages  in 
South  Africa.  Wm.  P.  Bbeed. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY— VII. 

Across  the  Continent. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Since  my  last  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  I  have  come  hither  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  city  and  its  surroundings  have  quite  a  familiar 
look,  while  there  have  been  growth  and  change, 
yet  things  seem  very  much  the  same  as  when  I 
was  here  three  years  ago.  San  Francisco  in  many 
respects  appears  like  an  old,  not  to  say  ancient 
city,  much  more  than  a  city  scarcely  forty  years 
of  age.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  many  of  the 
original  buildings  still  stand,  and  as  they  were 
erected  as  temporary  rather  than  as  permanent 
structures,  they  have  somewhat  of  an  old,  not  to 
say  dilapidated  appearance.  But  as  one  reaches 
the  arm  of  the  Bay  at  Benicia,  or  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  at  Oakland,  the  complete  arrangements  made 
for  the  trans’fer  of  the  whole  train  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  spacious  and  elegant  steamer  in  which  the 
passengers  cross  the  bay  in  the  other  (certainly 
the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  ferry  accom¬ 
modations  anywhere  to  be  found),  one  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  in  a  new  and  progressive  country. 
And  then  to  go  by  any  of  the  numerous  cable- 
trains,  which  are  at  the  ferry,  to  the  Palace,  or 
the  Baldwin,  or  any  of  the  first-class  hotels  in 
San  Francisco,  and  find  them  in  elegance  and  com¬ 
pleteness  fully  equal  to  the  largest  and  best  hotels 
of  the  East.  All  these  things  make  it  difficult  for 
traveller  to  believe  that  he  is  in  a  city  whose 
very  foundations  were  laid  less  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

But  San  Francisco  is  a  marvel,  an  enterprising, 
active,  busy  city  of  about  300,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  easily,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
the  only  really  flne  harbor  on  the  coast  below 
Puget  Sound,  and  so  has  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  Pacific  slope. 
This  coast  is  peculiarly  poor  in  good  harbors, 
and  this  fact  gives  to  San  Francisco  its  relative 
preeminence.  More  than  300  acres  of  the  bay 
have  been  filled  In,  and  upon  this  made  ground, 
and  the  adjoining  sand-hills  which  constitute  the 
peninsula,  the  city  is  built.  As  though  there  was 
not  land  enough  in  this  broad  continent  of  ours, 
and  especially  on  this  western  coast,  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  rescu¬ 
ing  from  the  sea  or  bay  this  strip  of  land  upon 
which  the  city  is  partly  built.  But  by  this  means 
the  city  has  secured  for  itself  one  of  the  best  of 
harbors,  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  city  front 
sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  climate  of 
this  city,  like  many  other  things  in  it,  is  peculiar. 
While  partaking  of  the  general  salubrity  of  this 
Pacific  Coast,  yet  by  its  location  it  is  especially  ex¬ 
posed  to  fogs  from  the  ocean,  and  these,  together 
with  the  cool  breezes  which  blow  in  through  the 
always  open  Golden  Gate,  give  a  peculiar  chill  to 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  while  my  friends  in  the 
East  have  been  sweltering  under  the  oppressive 
heat  which  has  prevailed,  I  have  been  wearing  my 
overcoat  daily,  and  a  part  of  the  time  sitting  by  a 
fire.  On  the  very  day  upon  which  I  opened  three 
letters  in  succession  from  friends  at  home,  each  of 
which  contained  a  feeling  episode  upon  the  wea¬ 
ther,  I  saw  ladies  here  in  the  streets  wearing  their 
Winter  furs.  This  may  seem  like  cool  comfort  to 
my  suffering  and  complaining  friends,  but  it  is  the 
best  I  have  to  give.  I  find  that  a  good  deal  that 
is  said  about  the  climate  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  may  be  safely  taken  at  a  considerable 
discount.  Before  I  visited  Colorado  I  was  told 
that  it  seldom  or  never  rained  there,  and  yet  it 
rained  a  part  of  nearly  every  day  during  the  fort¬ 
night  of  my  stay  in  that  State.  And  so  here  upon 
the  coast  I  am  told  that  I  have  come  in  just  the 
wrong  season  for  fine  weather.  The  Springs  and 
Autumns  are  declared  to  be  charming,  and  the 
Winters  peculiarly  mild  and  delightful,  and  the 
flowers  bloom  in  abundance  during  every  month 
of  the  year.  All  this  I  have  no  doul>t  is  true,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  chilling  winds  and  fogs  which 
prevail  during  these  Summer  days  in  this  city. 

San  Francinco  is,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  most  picturesque  city  upon  the 
Continent.  The  great  Pacific  Ocean,  out  into 
which  the  Golden  Gate  opens  so  beautifully,  the 
placid  waters  of  the  surrounding  bay,  together 
with  the  undulating  surface  of  the  city  itself, 
traversed  by  its  numerous  cable  roads,  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  novelty  and  charm  of  the  cltj’.  No¬ 
where  in  any  of  our  cities  is  the  system  and  con¬ 
veniences  fer  street  travel  so  complete  as  here. 

The  houses  of  the  city  are  built  mostly  of  wood 
Many  of  them  are  large  and  airy,  with  spacious 
bay  windows  to  catch  the  sun  light,  which  is  rather 
at  a  premium  during  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
While  considerable  capital  is  here  invested 
manufactories,  yet  owing  to  its  peculiar  position 
San  Francisco  is  distinctively  a  commercial  city 
Indeed  it  is  both  the  convoying  and  distributing 
point  of  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  the  whole 
Pacific  slope.  It  has  not  only  had  large  expecta 
tions,  but  has  realized  groat  advantage  and  profit 
in  its  commerce  with  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  with 
Japan  and  China.  Hitherto  it  has  had  a  large 
share — almost  a  monopol}’.  Indeed — of  the  trade 
with  these  old  countries  of  the  coast,  but  in  the 
opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
line  of  steamers  connecte<l  therewith,  it  is  now 
finding  a  sharp  competitor  for  this  traffic  in  Vic 
toria  and  some  of  the  ports  of  British  Columbia. 

San  Francisco  has  also  to  a  large  extent  been 
the  money  centre  of  this  western  country,  and  all 
the  great  financial  operations  have  here  had  their 
origin  and  support.  Speculation  in  mining  proper 
ties  and  stocks  has  been  a  prominent  and  peculiar 
feature  of  the  business  of  this  city.  Most  of  the 
mining  companies  of  the  whole  coast  have  been 
incorporated  here,  and  the  funds  to  open  the 
mines,  build  the  mills,  and  carry  on  all  mining 
operations,  have  been  largely  furnished  by  capital 
ists  in  this  city.  ’Hence  vast  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have,  to  such  an  extent,  manlp 
ulated  and  controlled  these  interests.  But  while 
the  world  hears  of  the  great  successes  of  the  few, 
and  of  the  large  profits  realized  by  some  in  con 
nection  with  their  mining  operations,  it  hears  little 
of  the  many  failures  and  of  the  disappointed  mul¬ 
titudes  who  have  in  vain  sought  fortune  in  this  di 
rection.  It  is  a  fact  on  record,  that  when  dividends 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  declared  and  secured  by  those  who  had 
been  successful  in  their  mining  Investments,  more 
than  sixty  million  dollars  assessments  had  been 
laid  and  collected  for  those  who  had  been  less 
fortunate  in  their  ventures. 

But  while  still  large  and  important,  yet  these 
mining  interests  are  fast  losing  their  preeminence, 
and  those  of  agriculture  are  rapidly  and  surely 
coming  to  the  front.  California  is  just  beginning 


to  realize  the  fact  that  her  true  source  of  wealth  is 
of  the  very  latest  description ;  fashion,  beauty,  dem-  ’  not  in  her  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  which 


never  yet  made  any  nation  permanently  rich,  but 
in  her  great  agricultural  resources.  Not  in  her 
mountains,  but  in  her  valleys ;  not  in  her  rich  veins 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  her  delightful  climate, 
and  in  her  deep  and  fertile  soil,  which  not  only 
produces  in  abundance  all  the  leading  tubers  and 
the  great  cereals,  but  also  brings  to  perfection  a 
large  variety  of  the  best  fruits.  As  a  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  State,  California  is  now  contending  for  a 
position  among  the  foremost  States  of  the  Union. 
As  to  the  general  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  cultivated,  and  its  products  secured, 
California  certainly  stands  eminent,  if  not  pre¬ 
eminent,  among  all  the  States.  I  have  just  been 
down  into  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  never  have  I 
elsewhere  seen  orchards  on  such  a  scale,  or  the 
precious  fruits  of  the  ear  th  in  such  profusion  and 
abundance — apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  plumbs, 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  melons,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State  oranges  and  lemons,  and  most 
of  the  tropical  fruits  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
Truly  this  is  a  land  which  the  Lord  has  blessed, 
the  land  of  the  vine  and  the  pomegranate,  of  the 
fig  tree  and  the  olive,  the  land  of  beauty  and 
of  plenty,  where  industry  and  energy  bring  a  rich 
and  sure  reward. 

In  this  valley  at  the  present  time  these  fruits  are 
actually  found  in  greater  abundance,  and  are  ripen¬ 
ing  faster  than  they  can  be  gathered  and  cared 
for,  and  on  every  hand  the  cry  is  heard  for  more 
laborers  to  gather  in  the  frul  ts  of  the  earth.  In 
the  region  of  San  Jose,  the  schools  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  at  the  urgent  request  of  those  who  need 
the  children’s  help  to  secure  the  abundant  fruit 
harv’est.  Just  in  this  connection  the  people  of 
California  seem  to  be  reaping  the  penalty  of  their 
spirit  of  exclusiveness,  which  has  shut  out  from 
their  shores  those  whose  labor  now  would  be  so 
valuable,  and  whose  faithful  and  patient  toil  is  so 
greatly  needed  in  gathering  in  the  ripened  harvest. 
While  there  is  undoubtedly  two  sides  to  this  Chi¬ 
nese  question,  yet  would  it  not  seem  that  a  State 
in  which  there  is  such  imperative  need  of  man¬ 
ual  labor,  and  where  the  price  of  even  ordinary 
household  service  is  from  $20  to  $40  a  month, 
could  illy  afford  to  dispense  with  a  form  of  labor 
which  is  so  docile  and  efficient,  and  which  is  so 
greatly  needed,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  people 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  ?  I  have  already  spent  three  Sabbaths  on 
the  coast :  one  at  Berkeley,  one  at  Oakland,  and  a 
third  at  San  Jose.  I  have  spoken  in  every  case  on 
Home  Missions  or  on  our  general  Church  work, 
and  to  congregations  which  have  manifested  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  matter  brought  to  their  at¬ 
tention.  While  we  have  a  few  large  and  efficient  con¬ 
gregations  here,  yet  as  a  general  thing  the  church¬ 
es  in  this  State  are  not  strong,  and  the  religious 
element  is  relatively  small  upon  this  coast.  Very 
diverse  and  peculiar  and  many  elements  hostile  to 
the  Gospel,  have  entered  into  society  here.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  of  worldliness 
and  religious  indifference,  has  characterized  the 
peo  pie  of  this  coast  from  the  beginning.  Many  no¬ 
ble  and  truly  earnest  Christian  people  are  hero, 
but  they  are  largely  in  the  minority.  Too  many 
of  the  professed  disciples  of  Clirlst  have  become 
secularized  and  lukewarm  in  their  love,  even 
while  the  very  conditions  of  society  here  call  for 
a  peculiarly  vigorous  and  earnest  type  of  Christian 
character,  in  order  to  resist  and  lift  up  a  standard 
against  the  swelling  tides  of  ungodliness,  and  the 
bold  and  open  wickedness  which  here  exists  and 
makes  itself  felt  on  every  hand.  The  churches  of 
our  own  denomlnatio  n  immediately  across  the  bay 
are  in  good  working  condition,  and  are  prosper¬ 
ing.  Each  of  the  s  even,  from  Berkeley  to  Alame¬ 
da,  has  its  own  pastor,  and  with  such  men  in  their 
pulpits  as  Rev.  Drs.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Horton,  and 
Chapman,  Rice,  Dobbins,  Garrett,  and  J.  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  (true  and  faithful  men  every  one  of  them),  our 
churches  there  will  with  God’s  blessing  go  from 
strength  to  strength.  In  San  Francisco,  however, 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  sad  d(‘arth  of  pas¬ 
tors,  such  as  has  never  been  known  before.  Dr. 
Sprecker  has  left  Calvary,  Dr.  Spining  has  also 
recently  gone  from  Howard-street,  and  the  pulpits 
of  both  these  important  churches,  as  well  as  those 
of  St.  Johns  and  the  Howard  Church,  are  still  va¬ 
cant.  So  also  Hamilton  Sijuare  and  the  Wood- 
bridge  Memorial  and  Olivet  churches. 

Indeed  in  our  twelve  churches  here,  there  are 
but  four  settled  pastors  at  the  present  time :  Dr. 
McKenzie  in  the  First,  and  brethren  Adams,  East¬ 
man,  and  Carrington  are  doing  excellent  w’ork  in 
their  respective  fields ;  but  what  are  these  among 
■SO  many,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand  for  an  earnest  and  faithful  man  in  every 
pulpit  ?  Calvary  Church  recently  called  Rev.Dr. 
Booth  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  are  still  keenly 
feeling  their  disappointment  that  ho  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  accept  their  call.  Both  the  Howard 
and  the  Howard-street  churches  have  Issued  calls, 
the  former  to  Rev.  Mr.  Galloway  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  and  the  latter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Minton  of  San  Jose, 
but  neither  of  these  brethren  has  as  yet  given  no¬ 
tice  of  acceptance.  This  condition  of  things  in  our 
churches  in  this  city  is  deeply  lamented,  and  from 
many  hearts  In  these  bereft  congregations  longing 
for  a  settletl  minister,  earnest  prayer  ascends  that 
God  would  send  them  devout,  earnest  men,  whose 
labors  He  will  ble.ss  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  His  kingdom  hero.  Those  may  bo,  it  is 
true,  in  some  respects  peculiarly  difficult  fields, 
but  shoubl  tliey  not  on  that  very  account  be  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  some  earnest  and  consecrated 
men  ?  I  am  willing  to  ailmit  that  the  very  best 
talent  is  needed  for  San  Francisco.  'Phe  circum¬ 
stances  which  surround  our  churches  hero  are  pe¬ 
culiar,  but  in  no  field  in  all  the  land  may  able  men, 
adapted  and  devoted  to  their  work,  hope  to  make 
their  influence  more  widely  felt  for  good  than  here 
upon  this  coast.  I  leave  this  evening  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Wilson  Puraneb. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  18,  1887. 


letter  most  heavily  bewails  his  absence.  Several 
times  each  week,  during  this  most  painful  last 
earthly  Summer,  he  sat  for  hours  together  in  con¬ 
ference  with  me  over  the  details  of  the  “N.  S.  M.” 
scheme;  and  one  of  his  very  last  letters,  when  he 
was  hardly  able  longer  to  hold  a  pen,  he  wrote  to 
me  concerning  this  enterprise,  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
Truly  to  die  thus  is  to  move  us  all  to  the  prayer, 
as  was  said  by  his  and  my  colleague  at  the  funeral : 

“  Let  my  last  end  be  like  his !  ” 

Augustus  Brodhead  was  born  in  Milford,  Penn., 
May  13,  1831,  and  died  at  Toronto,  Canada,  Aug. 
29,  1887.  His  parents,  the  Hon.  John  H.  and  Eli¬ 
za  Boss  Brodhead,  had  one  other  son  and  three 
daughters,  who  survive  him :  Mr.  Mark  Brod¬ 
head  of  Washington  City,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hugh  Smith 
Carpenter  of  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Senator  Van  Wyck  of 
Nebraska,  and  an  unmarried  sister  at  the  old 
home. 

During  Augustus’  boyhood  in  Milford,  he  was  a 
parishioner  of  my  honored  father,  and  became  a 
follower  of  Christ  under  his  instrumentality.  In 
185a  he  graduatetl  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
and  in  1858  at  the  Theological  Seminary  In  Prince¬ 
ton.  Some  of  his  classmates  in  the  latter  course 
were  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  lately  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  Board,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson;  and  these 
foreign  missionaries:  A.  D.  Forbes  of  Honolulu 
and  Hilo,  S.  F.  Johnston  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
R.  H.  Davis  of  the  Ogove  River,  Africa.  Mr. 
Brodhead’s  thoughts  were  early  turned  toward  the 
foreign  missionary  work,  and  he  offered  himself 
to  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  first  with  some  pred¬ 
ilections  for  Africa.  Considerations  of  health  over¬ 
ruled  these,  and  China  became  his  expected  field  ; 
till  just  as  his  Seminary  course  was  drawing  to¬ 
wards  its  close,  the  awful  events  in  Northern  In¬ 
dia  depleted  our  missionary  forces  in  that  country, 
and  to  it  the  Board  commended  him. 

It  took  a  brave  man  and  a  brave  woman,  too,  to 
go  to  the  Furrukhabad  Mission  in  1858.  The  ter¬ 
rible  Sepoy  Rebellion  was  hardly  yet  over ;  only  in 
the  preceding  June  had  Messrs.  Freeman,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Johnson,  and  McMullln,  with  their  wives  and 
two  children  of  the  Campbells,  been  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  at  Cawnpore,  under  the  treacherous  or¬ 
der  of  that  human  monster,  Nana  Sahib,  who  said 
“It  is  not  money  that  we  want ;  it  is  blood.”  But 
it  was  the  Master’s  work  that  was  halting  because 
of  these  afflictions.  When  Mr.  Broilhead  was  a 
boy,  ho  had  been  noted  among  his  companions  for 
the  strength  and  fearlessness  with  which  he  would 
clamber  along  the  rocky  heights  about  Milford  ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  failed  to  And  a  compan¬ 
ion  worthy  of  his  spirit.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1858, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Cuiurning  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  the  young  couple  sailed  for  Calcutta  from 
Boston  in  the  ship  Bockall,  Sept.  17,  of  the  same 
year, 

hurricane, 

obliged  to  put  about,  and  was  three  weeks  In  re¬ 
turning  to  her  port.  But  nothing  daunted  by  these 
risks,  and  anxious  to  save  the  missionary  Board 
unnecessary  expense,  Mr.  Brodhead  and  his  wife 
again  sailed  In  the  same  insecure  vessel,  Nov.  7,  to 
double  the  stormy  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  last 
safely  reached  Calcutta,  April  4,  1859.  After  a 
short  sojourn  in  that  city,  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  to  the  Interior  of  India.  Here  again  trials 
befell  them.  They  buried  their  first  child,  a  son, 
when  he  had  grown  to  the  age  of  one  year.  And  so 
began  their  missionary  life.  Two  other  sons  sur¬ 
vive  their  father :  Claude,  a  graduate  of  the  last 
theological  class  at  Princeton,  now  preaching  at 
Merlon,  Pa.,  but  contemplating  the  foreign  field, 
and  Wilfrid,  younger,  at  home  and  in  business 
here. 

Dr.  Brodhead’s  work  in  India  has  left  many 
traces.  His  first  home  was  in  the  City  of  Maln- 
puri,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast  of 


MONUMENTS.* 

By  Rev.  James  H.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Build  not  the  massive  mausoleum 
When  shroud  shall  me  enfold. 

Where  deep-toned  stop  shall  sw’ell  Te  Deum 
’Neath  dazzling  dome  of  gold ; 

Nor  high  lift  broken,  burnished  column 
Where  classic  cypress  sighs ; 

Not  in  cathedral  chapel  solemn 
Let  sculptored  symbol  rise. 

Though  traced  on  air  or  shim’rlng  streamlet 
By  moon’s  pale,  penc’ling  ray, 

“  He  helped  me  Godward  ” — I  will  deem  it 
Firm  monument  for  aye. 

Borne,  August,  1887. 

*  Suggested  by  the  mausoleum  ol  Napoleon  In  Paris. 


Eift  atmolottg  Ilrrss. 

The  Churchman  does  well  to  remind  us  that 
charity  ceases  to  be  charity  when  the  money  it 
expends  is  raised  by  taxation,  and  is  taken  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  State  : 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Charities  Con¬ 
ference  in  Omaha,  strong  ground  was  taken 
against  the  plan  of  granting  State  aid  to  private 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions.  A  dele¬ 
gate  from  California,  where  the  system  has 
been  generally  in  use,  spoke  at  length  of  the 
dissatisfaction  and  demoralization  w’hich  it  had 
produced  there.  Attention  has  frequently  been 
called  in  these  columns  to  the  evils  attending 
the  same  system  in  this  State.  All  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  go  to  show  that  no  private 
charity  can  be  wisely  and  safely  subsidized  by 
the  State.  Not  only  in  New  York  but  in  almost 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  has  been  to  degrade  charity  into 
a  gainful  occupation,  and  so  to  rob  it  of  its 
true  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  All  the  worst 
features  of  the  old  system  of  farming  out  the 
unfortunate  and  needy,  belong  to  this  system 
of  subsidizing  private  enterprise  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  in  both  cast's  alike  the  “  enterprise  ” 
of  caring  for  the  poor  is  usually  fostered  at  the 
expense  of  the  “  benevolence.”  The  truth  is 
that  the  care  of  the  indigent  and  helpless,  so 
far  as  it  devolves  on  the  State,  is  not  a  matter 
of  charity  at  all.  Organized  civil  society  is 
bound  to  undertake  such  care  simply  for  its 
own  protection,  and  in  all  cases  ought  to  do  it 
as  a  mere  matter  of  civic  economy.  Such  a 
duty  it  can  no  more  delegate  to  another  body 
than  it  can  deh'gate  any  other  of  its  civic  func¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  just  as  lawful  and  right  for 
the  State  to  delegate  its  judicial  functions,  for 
instance,  to  the  Iloman  Catholic  sodalities  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  as  to  hand  over  the  care 
of  its  pauper  children  (with  a  subsidy)  to  the 
same  or  a  like  agency.  Public  duties  should 


,,  ,  ,  .  .  I  discharged  by  agencies  created  and  regu- 

When  six  days  out  they  were  struck  by  a  ^  jated  by  tlie  public  for  that  purpose.  Charity, 
me,  which  so  disabled  the  ship  that  she  was  j  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  different  matter. 


The  Observer  thus  concludes  its  rather  col¬ 
orless  resume  of  “  An  Open  Letter  ”  by  Dr 
Palmer  and  others  of  the  Church  South  : 

Southern  men,  familiar  from  infancy  with  the 
colored  race,  constantly  associated  with  them 
personally,  do  not  have  anything  like  the  physi¬ 
cal  sense  of  social  difference  which  is  general  at 
the  North.  Their  present  panic  about  colored 
equality  and  social  mixture  appears  to  us  inex¬ 
plicable  because  we  realize  the  social  distinc 
tion  far  more  than  they  do.  If  a  Northern 
man  were  to  put  the  question  on  this  topic,  he 
would  ask  “  How  can  the  two  races  be  brought 
together  in  civil,  ecclesiastical  or  any  other  as 
sociations,  in  any  such  numbers  or  ways,  as  can 
modify  tlie  natural  instincts  which  keep  the 
races  separate  throughout  the  civilized  world  ?  ” 
When  we  remember  how  often  we  have  heard 
our  Southern  friends  laugh  at  this  social  preju¬ 
dice”  as  being  more  evident  at  the  North  than 


A  MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

The  return  of  Autumn  to  this  rural  city,  finds  us 
with  tears  in  our  eyes,  ere  yet  the  Summer  foliage 
shows  sign  of  change.  The  beloved  and  widely 
known  pastor  of  our  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Augustus  Brodhead,  D.D.,  has  ceased  his  labors 
and  fallen  on  sleep.  It  were  a  heathenish  hilom 
to  call  this  divine  transfer  of  a  favored  minister 
to  the  higher  sphere,  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  Him 
who  thus  wills;  but  the  changes  which  it  works 
among  us  are  many  and  painful,  and  even  amid 
consolations  we  weep. 

Dr.  Brodhead  came  home  from  India  because  of 
impaired  health  ;  but  he  has  been  able  so  to  minister 
to  the  First  Church  here  for  six  years,  as  to  endear 
significantly  all  hearts  to  him,  and  to  accomplish 
a  memorable  and  useful  pastorate.  Meanwhile 
these  large  perceptions  which  from  his  youth  led 
him  out  into  the  widest  arena  of  Christian  effort, 
drew  him  into  every  possible  and  legitimate  share 
of  missionary  work  at  home.  Foreign  missionary 
that  he  was,  he  demonstrated  the  unity  of  both 
divisions  of  the  service  by  participating  actively  in 
the  home  missionary  work.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  member  for  his  Presbytery  (West  Jersey) 
of  that  most  Important  of  his  Synod’s  enterprises, 
the  Committee  on  Synodical  Home  Missions;  and 
his  journeys  to  their  distant  meetings,  while  In 
rapidly  falling  health,  bore  witness  to  the  fervency 
of  his  love  for  the  Church  at  Home.  City  missions 
in  Bridgeton  knew  him  for  a  true  helper.  Almost 
the  last  public  act  of  his  life,  when  he  was  too  ill 
to  walk  to  or  from  the  place  of  meeting,  was  to 
assist  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  East-side  Chapel 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  city.  His  life-long  devo¬ 
tion  to  Foreign  Missions  was  fittingly  concluded 
with  painful  and  unremitting  service  as  chairman 
of  Synod’s  (New  Jersey)  special  committee  on 
Simultaneous  Meetings,  where  the  writer  of  this 


at  the  South,  we  can  understand  in  some  degree 
Meerut,  where  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  a  I  why  our  Southern  brethren  are  so  fearful.  This 
hundred  northwest  of  Cawnpore,  the  scene  of  the  |  ft'nr  will  have  its  day.  But  enough  has  come 
frightful  massacre.  For  three  yoarsat  Mynpooree,  !  to  this  couutiy  in  the  last  twenty  yeai  s  to  make 
fill  1«(;9  «,wi  nf  FnrrMUh«nn,i  until  isp.T  fUnn  !  conlldcut  that  our  colored  population  wil 

not  be  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  cause  of 
division  in  the  future  of  eitlier  our  country  or 
our  Church.  The  Southern  Church  is  growing 
in  its  regard  and  sympathy  for  all  that  is  grt*at 
and  good  in  the  Northern  Church,  and  the 
Northern  Church  is  growing  in  its  regard  and 
symputliy  for  all  that  is  pure  and  strong  in  the 
rrn  u  u  ■  .  i  .  .  ,  u  ,  Southcrii  Ciiurch.  This  growth  must  lead  to 

18(,9-70  he  was  at  home  in  America  for  a  furlough,  ;  ultimately,  and  everything  that  stands  in 

and  after  his  return  he  was  calleil  by  the  Mis.sion  j  way  will  prove  to  be  a  vain  imagination 
to  more  responsible  work  at  Allahabad,  capital  of 


till  1802,  and  then  at  Furrukhabad  until  1867,  they 
were  busied  with  the  primary  work  of  missionaries, 
preaching,  teaching,  organizing  churches  and  all 
forms  of  Christian  work.  The  languages  of  the 
field  were  Urdu  (Hindostanee)  and  Hindi,  and  Mr. 
Brodheail  acquired  the  use  of  the  Hindi,  the  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  the  Persian  characb'rs  for  writing.  In 


even  when  they  are  “  excused  from  attendance 
on  the  religious  services,”  is  that  bigotry  and 
ill-will  against  Catholicity  are  thereby  broken 
down  and  that  later  on  in  iife  many  of  the  non- 
Catholics  become  Ciatholics.  This  last  is  very 
doubtful.  An  article  entitled  “  History  of  a  Con¬ 
version  ”  in  The  Catholic  World  for  September, 
says  of  a  certain  Protestant  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  there  that  he  had  caused  two  of  his 
sons  “  to  be  educated  at  Georgetoivn  ;  and 
though  both  of  them  afterwards  became  Catho¬ 
lics,  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  their  sister,  and  resulted  from  it,  and 
not  from  their  stay  at  Georgetown.”  Similar 
experiences  to  this  are  very  common.  Conver¬ 
sions  of  Protestant  pupils  at  Catholic  schools 
either  during  their  schooi  days  or  in  after-life 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  proportion,  and  it  is 
suggestive  to  note  that  the  larger  number  of 
such  conversions  are  among  the  pupils  of  those 
schools  which  have  not  been  at  pains  to  modify 
their  course  in  deference  to  fancied  Protestant 
sensitiveness. _ 

The  Independent  seizes  upon  the  report  that 
a  syndicate  of  Englishmen  has  obtained  from 
the  Porte  a  concession  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Constantinople  to  Baghdad  —  “  which 
means  to  Bussora  and  India”  —  with  glad 
eagerness,  albeit  fearing  that  it  is  too  good 
news  to  be  true.  The  project  is,  however,  hon¬ 
ored  with  full  details  in  Galignaui’s  Messenger 
of  Aug.  20th.  Our  contemporary  thus  proceeds  : 

For  many  years  British  capitalists  have  stood 
ready  to  pour  millions  of  capital  into  Turkey 
the  moment  they  were  assured  that  their  in¬ 
vestments  would  be  protected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  that  assurance  they  could  not  have. 
If  this  gigantic  enterprise  is  undertaken,  it 
means  that  British  investors  think  they  have 
such  a  hold  on  Turkey  that  they  can  safely  put 
their  money  there.  If  they  can  do  that,  the 
future  of  the  Empire  is  vastly  safer. 

Railroads  qre  very  few  in  Turkey.  There  is 
one  in  European  Turkey,  passing  through  Adrl- 
anople  to  Constantinople,  over  which  a  train 
creeps  a  hundred  miles  once  a  day,  stopping  to 
rest  at  night.  There  is  another  running  50  miles 
southeast  from  Constantinople,  and  another 
which  runs  a  hundred  miles  east  from  Smyrna. 
Tiiat  is  all.  The  Government  has  been  very 
unwilling  to  allow  foreign  capital  to  be  invested 
in  such  enterprises,  and  if  there  were  native 
capital,  it  would  be  more  in  danger  of  confisca¬ 
tion  than  foreign. 

The  new  railroad,  as  announced,  will  start 
from  Constantinople,  and  pass  along  the  river 
lines  as  far  as  possible  through  Asia  Minor, 
passing  through  Adabazar,  Eski  shehr.  Angora, 
Cmsarea,  Yozgat,  Sivas,  Harpfit,  Malatieh,  Di- 
arbekr,  Mardiu.  and  Nisibin,  and  cross  the 
Tigris  near  Mosul.  From  thence  it  will  pass 
through  a  country  as  level  as  a  floor,  east  of 
the  Tigris  through  Altiin  Kupri  and  Kerkuk  to 
Baghdad.  There  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
British  influence,  as  the  British  Resident  and 
Consul  General  is  the  greatest  mhn  in  Baghdad, 
with  his  retinue  of  Indian  soldiers.  From 
Baghdad  two  lines  of  steamers,  one  English 
and  the  other  Turkish,  make  weekly  trips  to 
Bussora,  connecting  with  steamers  to  Bombay. 
The  road  passes  through  regions  of  unsurpass¬ 
ed  fertility,  which  wait  only  for  safe  govern¬ 
ment  to  teem  with  population  and  business. 
It  is  promised  that  the  road  shall  be  finished 
to  Angoni  in  four  years,  and  to  Baghdad  in 
eight.  Certain  portions  over  the  Taurus  Moim- 
tains  will  present  great  engineering  difficulties, 
but  generally  the  task  will  not  be  a  heavy  one. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  Russia  and  France 
have  offered  every  obstruction  to  granting  this 
concession  to  English  capitalists.  The  road, 
when  completed,  will  be  an  immense  military 
protection  to  Turkey  against  Russia.  At  Di- 
arbekr  and  Harpdt  it  comes  very  near  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Turkey  about  Erzriim  that  is 
threatened  by  Russia.  Then  it  makes  it  for 
the  interest  of  England  to  protect  Turkey 
against  her  strong  neighbor.  It  opens  a  new 
route  to  India,  ten  days  shorter  than  that  by 
the  Canal,  and  will  certainly  bo  the  mail  route 
of  the  future.  Entt'rprise  will  follow  the  roa<l. 
The  convenience  of  visitors  and  missionaries 
will  be  greatly  promoted.  Indet'd  nothing  could 
be  done  wliicii  would  more  surely  wake  up  that 
ancieut  land  from  its  lethargy,  and  give  it 
promise  of  the  prosperity  which  once  made  it 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 


the  northwest  Provinces,  and  seat  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  work  of  our  Mission,  as  of  others.  Here  he 
taught  the  theological  students  from  the  chair  of 
Church  History,  and  edited  in  Urdu  the  mission 
monthly  “The  Christian  Treasury”;  translated 
several  English  books,  “The  Tower  of  Strength,” 
an  Astronomy,  etc.,  and  translated  and  composed 
in  both  languages  a  number  of  hymns,  and  was  the 
author  of  an  original  volume  on  Church  History 
Has  was  actively'  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  North  India  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  the 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society;  and  was 
a  man  esteemeil  and  influential  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  own  Church,  among  those  in  other 
Missions. 

These  abundant  labors,  amid  the  severe  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  India,  undermintid  a  constitution 
naturally  powerful.  In  all  his  seventeen  years  of 
mission  work  Dr.  Brodliead  never  once  spent  a 
Summer  in  the  familiar  retreats  among  the  snowy 
mountains,  visiting  tiiein,  imleed,  not  more  than 
twice  or  thrice.  Tokens  of  a  disease  which  ulti¬ 
mately  [)rjved  itself  to  bo  seatetl  in  the  hciart,  led 
to  his  surrendering  his  relation  to  the  Mission  and 
returning  to  America  in  1870.  He  preached  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  New  York-a venue  Church 
in  Wasliington  city,  for  several  months.  But  his 
heart  was  in  India,  and  making  arriingements  for 
the  schooling  of  his  two  boys,  and  leaving  his  wife 
in  America,  he  set  out  again  in  1877  for  his  beloved 
work.  Vain  hope!  Hanily  was  ho  there  before 
his  disease  reasserted  lts<-lf,  and  he  returned  home¬ 
ward  for  the  last  time.  In  1881  he  beciime  pastor 
of  the  Mother  Church  of  Presbyterianism  in  this 
city.  How  dearly  his  people  loved  him  has  been  be¬ 
tokened  l»y  their  constant  care  for  his  failing  luialth 
during  this  last  trying  year.  They  were  ready  for 
him  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  if  only  he 
could  come  back  to  them.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
His  last  communion  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
at  all ;  a  little  before  he  went  through  an  evening 
service  on  to  the  benediction,  but  was  oppressed 
for  breath  so  that  another  was  obligfid  to  speak  it- 
So  he  died  in  the  harness.  In  July  he  went  to 
Clifton  Springs  for  three  weeks,  and  gaining  noth¬ 
ing,  went  on  to  Toronto  ;  suffering  hay  fever  in  its 
time,  he  coubl  not  come  home;  and  after  some 
weeks  of  patient,  yet  hopeful  suffering,  with  a  clear 


The  Catholic  Review  urges  more  faithfulness 
and  zeal  upon  its  “  religious”  who  are  instruc¬ 
tors,  to  the  end  that  the  Seminaries  and  other 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  which  bring 
large  revenue  to  the  coffers  of  the  Church,  may 
'  yield  a  still  larger  return  than  at  present  of 
^  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Our 
I  contemporary  advises  less  deference  to  Protes¬ 
tant  prejudices — though  with  bated  breath,  for 
it  seems  tliat  about  one-third  of  the  attendants 
on  these  proselyting  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
I  tions  are  from  Protestant  families.  The  Re¬ 
views  starts  out  with  a  sound  proposition,  and 
'  its  whole  article  is  interesting  and  informing : 

I  Tliere  are  no  sound  Catholics,  and  there  are 
!  few  sound  Protestants,  who  do  not  believe  that 
a  course  of  education  is  not  complete  uidess  it 
includes  both  Christian  morals  and  Christian 
dogma.  It  is  this  belief  that  induces  people  to 
support  colleges  and  schools  that  are  distinc¬ 
tively  Cliristian  in  profession.  Without  this  be¬ 
lief  godless  scliools  and  colleges  under  Stiite 
control  would  be  the  proper  resource.  Nobody 
would  suppose  that  what  is  called  “uon-sec- 
tariiinism,”  practically  agnosticism,  in  religion 
would  be  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  a 
;  Catholic  school.  And  yet  there  are  difficulties 
— practicfil  ones — that  are  much  more  easily 
discussed  than  remedied.  What  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  a  Catholic  college  or  boanling-school 
with  reference  to  its  iioii-Catholic  pupils  Ab¬ 
stention  and  silence  as  to  religion’?  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  non- Catln; lies  form  a  huge  proportion 
of  the  pupils,  one-third,  say,  what  then’?  The 
difficulty  is  greater  in  girls’  than  in  boys’ 
j  scliools,  for  the  retison  that  so  many  Protestfint 
Iiarents  are  apparently  tnore  solicitous  for  the 
morals  of  their  daughters  than  they  are  for  the 
morals  of  their  sons.  There  are  probably  ten 
,  titues  more  Protestant  girls  than  boys  attend- 
I  iug  Catholic  schools. 

It  is  cjisy  to  say  tliat  the  Prfitestant  pupils 
are  “  not  expected  to  take  part  in  tlie  religious 
services  of  the  school,”  as  is  often  announced 
in  the  circuhtrs  of  some  of  our  institutions. 
But  then,  religion  touches  instruction  at  many 
points.  Can  history,  honestly  taught,  be  “non- 
sectarian”?  Not  very  long  ago  a  member  of 
an  ancient  religious  oriJer,  ttie  Superior  of  a 
convent  and  girls’  lioarding-school,  avowed 
that  she  objected  to  the  use  of  text-books  from 


trust  In  God  and  a  hearty  resignation  to  His  will,  :  ^«'tholic  authors  and  publishers,  because  they 

■  u  ’  nearly  all  contained  matter  offensive  to  her 

he  slept  through  a  night  and  awoke  in  heaven.  |  j>rote8tant  pupils.  It  is  questionable  it  tlie 
„  ,  c  !  Head  of  any  Protestant  school  would  be  equal- 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Sep  .  ,  .  I  jy  conyjqerate  if  she  had  Catholics  among  her 

I  pupils.  But  passing  by  tlie  strange  display  of 
SUPERFLUOUS  WOMEN  i  **  non-sectarianism  ”  in  this  frank  avowal,  an 

Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  them,  andof  superfluous  undoubtedly  couhi  just  as  well 

1  D  /  11  be  made  by  the  heads  of  many  of  our  Catholic 

men  also.  But  you  will  not  always  find  them  select-schools,  the  question  naturally  arises 

among  the  unmarried.  They  are  superfluous  ^Ly  are  pains  taken  to  insure  the  attendance 
women  who  give  themselves  to  l<lle  pleasure  and  ■  of  non-Catholic  pupils  ?  Can  it  be  “  for  reve- 


mori)id  fancy,  and  despise  the  activities  of  the  age 
into  which  they  are  born,  who  are  so  lacking  in 
principle  that  they  will  accept  any  man  in  mar¬ 
riage — ati  octogenarian,  an  imbecile,  or  a  debauche 
— if  his  establishment  be  satisfactory;  who,  an¬ 
chored  in  the  haven  of  a  husband’s  love,  and  sur- 
roundeil  by  the  evidences  of  iiis  practical  thought¬ 
fulness,  become  steeped  in  selfishness,  and  make 
their  whole  life  a  hot  pursuit  of  folly  and  fashion, 
interested  only  in  ttie  wliim  of  the  hour. 


nue  only  ”  ? 

Besides  one  cannot  but  feel  some  anxiety  as 
to  the  religious  zeal  of  Catliolics  whose  educa¬ 
tion  is  received  at  a  school  where  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  modifled  so  as  not  to  wound  the  suppos¬ 
ed  susceptibilities  of  the  non-Catholic  pupils. 
For  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  what 
Cardinal  Newman  in  his  “Apologia”  calls 
“  economy  of  the  truth,”  and  that  which  the 


Let  the  estimate  of  woman  be  changed,  so  that  whole  honest  world  has  always  called  the  “  sup- 
she  may  be  valued  for  what  she  is  in  herself.  If  pression  of  the  truth.”  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 

f  ^hat  SO  many  Catholics  educated  at  institu- 

as  wife  and  mother.  Let  her  training  be  such  that,  -ions  where  the  truth  in  too  miioh  Pconomi7ed 
whether  married  or  single,  she  shall  have  char-  !!  tne  truth  is  too  much  economized, 

acter,  ability  to  stand  alone,  with  value  in  herself.  ^  pass  through  life 

Then  will  she  enrich  society,  and  whether  wife,  ®  haughty  indifference  to  many  of  the 

mother,  or  celibate,  she  will,  in  no  true  sense  of  the  greatest  interests  of  Catholic  truth  ? 

word,  ever  become  a  “superfluous  woman.” _ Mrs.  I  A.  common  argument  for  the  admittance  of 

Livermore.  '  non-Catbolics  as  pupils  of  Catholic  schools, 


The  Jewish  Messenger  makes  out  a  pretty 
shining  future  for  the  little  olive-complexioneti 
youth  that  swarm  our  streets  of  late  : 

The  shoeblacks  and  newsboys  of  the  city 
consist  in  a  largo  proportion  of  young  immi¬ 
grants,  who  smile  knowingly  when  a  brief  quo¬ 
tation  in  Hebrew  reveals  the  religion  of  an  in- 
terlocuti'r  ;  and  they  are  with  extremely  few 
exceptions  bright  and  progressive  boys.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  will  not  long  remain 
in  their  present  calling.  They  rival  tlieir  little 
brothers  of  the  match-selling  brigade  in  effect¬ 
ing  quick  sales.  Many  of  them  disdain  shoes 
even  in  wet  weather,  and  philanthropic  by¬ 
standers  probably  wonder  why  the  “  charities  ” 
will  permit  them  to  thus  run  barefoot.  But 
these  boys  want  no  charity.  They  are  etvger  to 
make  their  way,  and  self-help  will  do  them 
more  good  than  charitable  codling.  In  a  few 
years  they  will  be  ornaments  in  seaside  resorts, 
and  eligible  members  of  clubs,  and  also,  we 
hope,  useful  and  benevolent  members  of  the 
community. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  commends 
what  is  most  commendable  : 

Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  under  the  head  of 
“  Gambling  Outrages,  or  Improving  the  Breed 
of  Horses  at  the  Expense  of  Public  Morals,” 
has  just  made  a  terrible  exposure  of  the  wide 
and  disastrous  sweep  of  the  race-course  gam¬ 
bling,  especiiilly  in  connection  with  the“  Clubs” 
and  “Associations  ”  and  “  Parks  ”  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  has  drawn  up  a  most  damning  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  Lictrict  Attorneys  and  other 
officials  of  Kings  County.  He  unveils  the  tricks 
and  tactics  of  the  race-course  gamblers,  and 
opens  a  chamber  of  horrors  in  column  after 
column  showing  the  ruin  of  character,  of  souls, 
and  of  fiimilies  from  the  insidious  and  perni¬ 
cious  influence  of  the  gambling  habit  and  ma¬ 
nia.  He  exposes  also  the  surrender  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Legislature  of  New  York  last  Win¬ 
ter  under  the  guise  of  the  crafty  and  villainous 
“Ives  Pool  Bill,”  and  justly  declares  that 
“  May,  1887,  must  go  down  into  history  as  the 
time  when  the  State  of  New  York  was  sold  out 
to  gamblers.” 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  every  voter  in 
the  State  might  see  and  ponder  this  little  book 
before  the  next  session  of  our  Legislature,  or 
the  election  of  a  new  State  Government.  These 
are  the  matters  wliich  supremely  need  to  be 
taken  intf>  politics.  They  are  things  upon  which 
the  good  men  of  all  parties  can  unite,  and  easily 
make  themselves  felt  by  the  politicians  where 
they  do  act  in  concert. 

We  need  to  do  our  best  to  secure  trustworthy 
law-makers — by  which  I  mean  not  merely  those 
who  are  well  disposed  and  negatively  good  men 
at  home,  but  men  of  will  and  force  of  character 
and  free  from  covetousness,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  easiest  prey  of  the  corruptionists  are 
our  respectable  ciphers  who  come  to  Albany 
from  the  rural  districts.  And  having  secured 
the  right  kind  of  law-makers,  and  watched 
closely  the  laws  they  propose  to  make,  we  must 
be  equally  vigilant  in  the  choice  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  judicial  offleers,  especially  our  govern¬ 
ors,  sheriffs,  attorney-generals  and  district  - 
attorneys,  our  justices,  and  our  constabulary 
force.  We  must  make  these  officials  realize 
that  they  are  independent  of  the  classes  whom 
they  are  set  to  punish  and  put  down,  and  that 
they  owe  their  election  not  to  party  discipline 
but  to  the  moral  sentiment  and  determination 
of  the  people. 

In  other  words,  every  community  should  be 
a  law  and  order  league,  to  whom  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  the  interests  of  morality  are 
paramount  to  all  other  “  issues.”  Let  us,  also, 
staunchly  uphold  those  brave  champions,  such 
as  Anthony  Comstock  and  Howard  Crtjsby 
and  Henry  Bergh  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lowell,  who 
are  engaged  in  unearthing  and  trying  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  roots  of  evil  in  their  protean  forms. 

Never  neglect  young  life  :  it  is  the  seed  of  the 
future ;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  world. — J  os.  Parker. 
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_ INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. _  THE  SHUT  INS.  IN  MEHORIAM. 

s«i»d«T  8*pt  »5  188T.  Almost  just  as  we  were  lifting  the  foot  to  set  it  Of  the  recollections  of  childhood  those  associated 

- — — 1-^ — ! - *  down  again  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  with  our  with  the  home  and  the  school  are  commonly  the  most 

RETIEW.  face  IsIe-of-Wight-ward,  an  esteemed  friend,  a  distinct  and  well  retained.  Cieariy  do  I  call  up  the  re- 

1  j  j  I  1  A  i.  ^  I..  membrance  of  the  home  of  my  boyhood  in  Geneva,  and 

Usual  opening  voorship.  Christian  young  lady  deeply  interested  in  the  in  its  near  neighborhood.  Fifty 

Reading  parts  of  Psalm  xlv. :  cause,  asked  us  to  talk  a  little  with  the  rea  ers  o  y^^rs  ago  this  school  was  at  the  height  of  its  success. 

Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men:  grace  The  Evangelist  respecting  the  aims  and  works  principal  was  Rev.  Justus  W.  French,  a  Christian 
is  poured  into  thy  lips :  therefore  God  hath  blessed  of  the  “  Shut  In  Society.”  Between  the  theme  and  gentleman  and  scholar,  kind  hearted  and  well  beloved, 
thee  forever.  h  •  tv,  environment  on  shipboard  there  is  a  certain  Under  his  instruction  were  the  oider  students.  Wiliiam 

Thy  ®  ®  obvious  congruity.  Cooped  up  as  we  are  with  Hogarth  had  charge  of  the  younger  scholars.  His 

®*^lCu  °Uit  riSh^usness,  ind  hatest'  wicked-  nearly  one  thousand  people  in  this  marine  enclos-  pupils  looked  up  with  admiraUon  to  him  as  an  athlete, 

ness:  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  ure,  we  are  pretty  closely  shut  in.  We  have,  it  is  physically,  intellectually,  spiritually.  His  earnestness 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.  promenade,  but  until  we  can  walk  on  the  and  enthusiasm  were  felt  through  all  the  school.  None 

All  thy  garments  awicM  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  T  j  .  ^  •>  invr,  v,«,r  of  us  young  pupils  thought  of  questioning  either  the 

cassia,  oit  of  the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they  have  water,  or  be  adopted  by  “  Mother  Carey  nto  her  ^  our  trusted  and  honored  teacher, 

made  thee  glad.  family,  and  be  equipped  by  her  with  wings  like  the 

Kings’ dai^hters  w^e  among  thy  honorable  wo-  rest  of  her  chickens,  or  until  we  can  take  part  heartily  cherished,  was  to  continue  undlmlnished 
of  Ophlr  ^  ”^***'^  Queen  in  ^he  dolphins  our  big  steamer  scared  out  of  through  fifty  years,  its  only  change  to  be  that  which  it 

*  Hearken,  o'  daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  their  wits  this  morning,  and  set  leaping  out  of  the  has  now  become-a  cherished  memory, 
thine  ear :' forget, also  thine  own  people,  and  thy  water  in  helter-skelter  panic,  our  promenading  is  With  the  passing  of  time  teachers  and  scholars  were 
father’s  house;  limited  to  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  eye  separated  to  distant  homes  and  spheres  of  duty.  At 

So  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty :  for  over  a  circle  of  surface  twenty  miles  in  length  the  Lyceum  Itself  ceased  to  be.  Those  former 

A^d  th5l^4htor''oTT^«  i  S  diameter,  with  here  a  b.r,h,  splnhlng  along  In  P"Pd»  jer.  glad,  aa  oppoitual.y  .eeatted.  ..  grte, 

gift ;  even  the  rich  among  the  people  shall  intreat  the  gale,  and  there  a  steamer  trying  in  vain  to  their  old  teacher,  or  hear  tidings  of  his  increasing  use 
thy  favor.  ^  keep  up  with  us,  and  troops  of  sea-gulls  lashing  fulu-^ss  and  success  in  the  Gospel  ministry  This  we 

The  King’s  daughter  is  all  glorious  within :  her  around  us  confidently  expected.  We  had  no  thought  it  could  be 

She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment  of  So  also  the  wakeful  eyes  of  thousands  of  the  chose  the  same  vocation.  At 

needlework :  the  virgins  her  companions  that  fol-  pale,  faint,  suffering  objects  of  the  “  Shut  In  So-  ordination  and  installation  as  pastor  of  a 

thev  be  ^^®“  ®  spread  church,  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  felt  glad  and  grateful 

brought  :*they  shall  enter  into  the  King’s  palace.  garden,  some  of  them  across  the  nar-  that  the  principal  parts  of  the  service  were  as  follows : 

Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  row  city  street,  while  the  tottering  limbs  forbid  Sermon  by  Rev.  William  Hogarth ;  charge  to  the  pastor 
whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the  earth,  their  passage  beyond  the  sick-room  walls.  It  is  a  py  Rev.  Warren  Day  (my  father) ;  charge  to  the  people 
I  will  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  kindly  law  that  exempts  us  from  knowledge  of  a  by  Rev.  Robert  E.  Willson,  the  preceding  pastor  of  the 

large  proportion  of  the  misery  around  us.  Were  church.  There  was  a  blending  of  sympathies  and 

lorever  anu  e  er.  one  in  hundreds  of  the  piteous  scenes  the  angels  ‘rieodships  and  associations  there  and  then,  that  made 

Smgwp-.-Westminster  b  S.  Hymnal  No.  69 :  the  occasion  to  some  of  us,  at  least,  a  memorable  one. 

Hark!  what  mean  those  holy  voices,  .  ,  j  A  few  months  afterward  there  was  a  quiet  wedding 

Sweetly  sounding  through  the  skies  ?  upo"  our  vision ;  were  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  assembled  in  one  of  the  pleasant  Christian  homes 

SunerintendenL^Where  was  Jesus  born  ?  and  groans  outcries  and  shrieks  of  anguish 


confidently  expected.  We  had  no  thought  it  could  be 
otherwise. 

Well,  some  of  us  also  chose  the  same  vocation.  At 


SingiMp'.-pWestminster  S.  S.  Hymnal,  No.  69 : 
Hark !  what  mean  those  holy  voices. 
Sweetly  sounding  through  the  skies  ? 


SuperintendenL-~WheTe  was  Jesus  born  ?  “T  ®  |  of  Geneva.  And  the  pastor  of  the  family.  Rev.  wiiiiam 

6cZol.-ln  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  *‘'®  tremble®,  to  find  way  into  our  |  Hogarth,  was  there  to  officiate  in  a  ceremony  in  which 

TT  Hth  TC*  6ars;  were  we  compelled  to  spend  much  oi  our  |  0^0  other  person  and  myself  had  the  cbiefest  interest  — 

,  u  A  time  in  the  kingdom  of  sorrow  with  its  teeming  !  an  interest  which  we  twain  have  ever  since  maintained. 

Supl.  What  did  the  wise  men  say  w  o  came  population  of  weeping  eyes  and  broken  hearts,  our  I  A  score  or  more  of  years  went  by,  and  the  shadow  of  a 


Jerusalem  to  visit  Him  ?  would  be  made  miserable,  our  spirits  would  great  bereavement  fell  upon  our  household.  Wo  sadly 

ScAoof.-We  have  seen  His  star  In  the  east,  and  ^^gg^ved,  and  we  should  sink  into  helpless  realized  that 

are  come  to  worship  Him  ^  melancholy.  On  the  other  hand  it  were  heartless  ‘‘ 

vat ^  Hid  ^liAv  do  thcv  h&d  fouled  •  «  1  But  h&8  OD©  viicfliUt  chSlir* 

nj  ^  ■  inhumanity  to  live  as  if  no  anguish  racked  the  ministry  of  our  old  friend  and  pastor 

£>  j.  I  rri.  »  11  .4  or./!  Tiim  •  H^es  around  US,  as  if  no  sick  chambers  imprisoned  in  our  sorrow,  and  we  received  it.  Wo  thought  of  the 

ScAool.-Tbey  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him,  sufferers.  How  can  we  be  as  thankful  as  beatitude  in  Ruth,  “Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord  who 

an  w  en  they  ha  open  er  reasur^,  ey  ought  for  our  own  immunity  from  the  keen-  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  the  dead.” 
presented  unto  Him  gifts,  gol  ,  an  ran  ncense,  arrows  that  everywhere  pierce  the  human  ;  His  words  of  comfort  and  benediction  on  that  occasion 

and  myrrh.  frame,  unless  we  know  something  of  the  wounds  j  neither  we  nor  our  people  have  since  forgotten. 

Supt.—Wh&t  did  the  angel  of  the  Lord  say  to  ^  With  the  Geneva  friends  we  rejoiced  when  Dr.  Ho- 

^  familiar  enough  with  this  world’s  bodily  distress.  ■’eturned  to  his  native  village  and  resumed  his 

ScAooL-Ariae,  and  take  the  young  child  and  His  of  comfort,  to  sympathize  with  some  V’’''  ‘here  fourteen  years  ago  It  added  much  to  the 

X,  Iwlll  did  Lepi  go  w”h  alter  he"'*';  for  team  and  to  bear  a  pari  la 

A,  .  A I  -  „  ,  «  fli®  saintly  work  of  alleviation.  note  that  “  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 

the  death  of  Herod  ?  ,  .  t  ^  .  .  *  .  ^  .  ...  .  .i.  , 

ScAool.-He  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Naz-  The  Shut  In  Society  had  a  curious  and  touching  abated  And  so  he  continued  alert,  earnest,  enthusi- 

origin,  curious  in  its  spontaneity  and  touching  in  astic  through  his  mature  manhood,  until  he  reached 
Whof  «,oo  fha  fhAmftnf  Tohn  the  Ban  the  sentiments  that  prompted  it.  A  copy  of  the  1 ‘he  age  of  “  three  score  years  and  ten.”  Then  silently 
Ha!  i  ,  “Advocate  and  GuardL,”  the  organ  of  the  Amer-  e®™®  ‘he  presence  and  the  power  of  the  law,  “  arid 


tlst’s  preaching  ?  \  n  a-  g  •  4^  i  it  f  ih  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves.”  I  was  sadly 

Sc/mof.-Repentye;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the  l  ^ 


Sc/roof.— Repent  ye :  for  the  — „ -  ^  .  -a  .  au  a  ....a.  — „  . .  a  ......  „ -  ... 

is  at  hand.  Friendless  in  New  York  city,  lay  on  the  carpet, 

5M»<.-What  did  he  say  to  those  who  came  to  a  lady  well  known  in  the  field  of  Christian  lit-  0^  my  return  from 

^  TIT..CI  T  TLT  T\  T^ArxrvUlIn  r'r.n.f^nf  V  T  _  .  ...  ,  . 


his  baptism  ?  erature,  Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Conklin  of  Convent,  N.  J.,  Chautauqua,  Aug.  16, 1  stopped  at  Avon  and  called  at 

School  —I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  it  up  and  was  struck  with  the  heading  of  one  the  Sanitarium.  My  interview  with  the  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

repentance ;  but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  might-  articles,  “  My  Invalid  Friends.”  The  article  Hogarth  impressed  me  much.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 

ier  than  I-  ...  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  ^^s  from  the  pen  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  a  thoroughly  sick  man.  There  had  been  a  halt  in  any 

HolvCh  st*  d  ith  fire  imprisoned  for  fourteen  years  in  the  sick-room,  gain  toward  health  for  three  weeks  preceding.  The 

r.ioA.J  of  fha  hantiam  of  TeQiKj  ?  during  whlch  time  slie  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  prospect  of  gain  was  not  encouraging.  Yet  were  there 

^  ^  fwlrl  oneJftd  unto  ^iL  ®y®.  ^^d  was  now  dreading  the  threatened  loss  of  ‘™®®®  “»®  ®“®f«'  earnestness  that  seemed 

5cAoof.— The  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  address  of  this  sufferer  was  ob-  unconquerable.  As  I  bade  our  friend  good-bye,  he 

and  He  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  ^  ,  ,  ...  ,  said  “  I  don’t  know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 

dove  and  lighting  upon  Him.  *®®  correspon  ence  opene  wi  er,  re-  gjckness,  neither  do  I  concern  myself  as  to  its  issue. 

Nm/)!.— What  was  the  Father’s  testimony  at  His  suiting  in  alleviations  and  soothings  that  were  like  j  jbe  hands  of  the  heavenly  Father.  I  trust 


the’other.  The  address  of  this  sufferer  was  ob-  unconquerablo  As  I  bade  oy  friend  good-bye  he 
^  ^  ,  ,  J  .  said  “I  don  t  know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 

tamed  and  correspondence  opened  with  her.  re-  gj.kness,  neither  do  I  concern  myself  as  to  its  issue. 


baptism. 


rain  upon  the  mown  grass  and  showers  that  water  Him  wholly.” 


School. _ This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  *'^®  ®u*^b.  This  led  to  correspondence  with  other  The  hours  went  by.  There  was  a  night  and  a  day 

,1  1  .  ’  and  still  other  invalids  with  similar  results.  It  was  and  a  night  following.  “  The  voice  at  midnight  came,” 


well  pleased.  ^  .u,.aa.aao  ......  d......™.  a.  ..... 

.  -A.  «...  ‘bis  lady  who  gave  to  these  secluded  sufferers  the 

5mj7my.-We8tmln8ter  8.  S.  Hymnal,  No.  294 :  gig^^ifl^ant  name  of  “  Shut  Ins.”  At  length  a  simple 

Jesus  is  our  Shepher  ,  convenieot  organization  was  effected.  The 

Jesus  ever  near.  ^ 

Supt.-Where  did  Jesus  go  after  His  baptism  ?  ®"®  condition  of  membership  is  the  sending  of  the 

SchooL-lnto  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  «"<!  address  to  the  Secretary.  Miss  E.  E 


'  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 
Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1887. 


Supt.-Where  did  Jesus  go  after  His  baptism  ?  ®“®  membership  is  the  sending  of  the  tHE  LATE  ELDER  JOHN  AIKMAN. 

iScAoof.— Into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  ®®''"®  address  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  E.  E.  On  July  5,  1887,  while  visiting  his  son  in  lioxbury,  N. 
e  devil.  Burge,  370  Clinton  street,  Brooklyn.  Subscription  y.,  Elder  John  Aikmiin  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 

What  support  wai.  given  to  Jesus  after  "■  y®®‘'  8®®ur«s  a  copy  of  the  monthly  church,  Brooklyn,  died  of  apoplexy. 

A  j,  ,  ,A  Him  ?  “  Win-low,”  containing  with  other  valuable  Ho  was  born  in  Now  York  city,  March  30, 1812.  Be- 


the  devil  left  Him  ? 


March  30,  1812.  Be- 


5b//ooZ.-Behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  8®!®®“®“®  ‘or  ‘be  Invalid’s  Concert  and  iug  of  Scotch  lineage,  he  was  by  inheritance  and  con- 

special  requests  for  prayer.  Many  of  the  inein-  viction  a  reliable  Presbyterian.  In  the  Pearl-street 


unto  Him.  =f-v.»a  ....  — -j  - 

o  A  Txru  jjj  T  «  A  v.«  xTi«  hers  are  poor  and  unable  to  subscribe  for  the  pa- 

Supt. — Whom  did  Jesus  first  call  to  be  His  dls-  ^  ^  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ^  * 

.  J  ^  per,  and  any  God-soul  who  wishes  to  do  a  kindly 

sSooZ.-Slmon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  Christian  act.  can  do  so  by  sending  the  fifty  cents 
brother,  and  James  the  son  of  Zebedee.  and  John  ^®'^  ‘his  purpose  to  Miss  Burge,  or  to  1122  Chestnut 
,  ,  ,  A.  street,  Philadelphia.  Two  concerts  of  prayer  are 

his  brother.  ,  ,  ^  .  rr  ^  a  * 

5«;7f.-What  did  Jesus  then  do  ?  observed,  one  weekly  on  Tuesday  mornings  at  ten 


bers  are  poor  and  unable  to  subscribe  for  the  pa-  PresbyterianChun  h,at  the  age  of  twonty-one,  he  made 
per,  and  any  God-soul  who  wishes  to  do  a  kindly  ^  public  profession  of  religion.  At  the  time,  in  the 
Christian  act,  can  do  so  by  sending  the  fifty  cents  ®‘  K«-anfifatlior,  father,  and 

for  this  purpose  to  Miss  Burge,  or  to  1122  Chestnut  co-members  His  great-grand-progenitor 

X  X  -rfi  .1  *  I  i_i  rw,  X  «  was  nu  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  S«*otlan(l. 

street,  Philadelphia.  Two  concerts  of  prayer  are  Church,  Mr.  Aikmau  took 


Suiit. _ What  did  Jesus  then  do  ?  observed,  one  weekly  on  Tuesday  mornings  at  ten  yp  j^jg  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  thirty  years  of 

School.— Ke  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  In  ®’®*®®‘‘>  ®®®  ®‘  evening  twilight.  The  his  business  career  wore  spent.  For  a  time  he  sat 

their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  ®°^®  ®^^®®‘  ‘^®  •^®®®®‘a‘i®®  ‘®  ‘b®  relief  ot  suf-  under  the  ministry  of  the  B-  v.  Albert  Barnes,  whose 

kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  ‘^®  8‘®b-room,  and  Christian  communion  preaching  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 

°  ...  Au  1  with  one  another  and  with  Him  who  is  touched  Eventually.however.hebeeameamemberofthoPino- 

all  manner  of  d  se^e  among  the  people.  ^  infirmities.  Associate  street  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Braiuerd  pastor.  Between 

Supt. — What  is  the  first  beatitude?  ^  ,  ...  .  ■  ....... 

ScAco/.-Blessedarethepoorinspirit:  fortheirs  '“^bqrs  not  invalids  may  aid  the  cause  by  a 


is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Supt. — What  did  Jesus  tell  the  persecuted  to  do  ? 

School. — Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad. 

Supt. — What  duty  did  He  enjoin  upon  His  disci¬ 
ples  ? 

School. — Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Supt. — Whose  righteousness  must  o  irs  exceed  ? 

School. — Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 


subscription  of  one  dollar  a  year. 


this  eminent  servant  of  God  and  the  deceased  there 
arose  a  close  friendship  which  was  life-lasting.  Mr. 


T.  1  A  ui  »  A  AU  A  «.A  u  J  1  1  Aikman  was  always  a  lover  of  good  men.  Having 

It  la  a  touching  fact  that  fifteen  hundred  souls  . ,  .io  .  i  •  i.  -.u  ta  n  ,  .  ,  u  a 

.  ,  .  .  ,  .  ...  identified  himeidf  with  Dr.  Brainerd’s  church,  he  at 

Imprisoned  with  every  form  of  wearing,  painful  once  took  an  active  part  in  its  work.  When  about  thir- 
dlsease,  are  thus  engaged  in  kindly ,  holy  communi-  jy  y^gj-g  of  age  ho  was  elected  an  elder.  Ho  was  also  a 
cation,  praying  together  and  cheering  one  another,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  for  sixteen  years 
William  P.  Bkeed.  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school. 

Rfjmoving  liis  rcsidcnco  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  Elder  Aik- 

WH4T  THP  MIIRIWaN  I  IRP  FP  Tft  First  Church,  becoming  a  member 

VTH.AI  I  Hr.  MUKSIUn  LhAlIbKn  AKL  LI  lU.  of  the  Session.  For  eight  years  he  served  the  church 

as  such.  He  was  also  during  that  time  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  colored  Sabbath-school.  Through  life  ho 


^upi.-^noae  ngnieousness  rausi  o  irs  exceeo  r  ^  ^ppe^l  jo  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the  as  such.  He  was  also  during  that  time  the  suporin- 
School.  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  Presbytery  of  Utah.  tendent  of  a  colored  Sabbath-school.  Through  life  ho 

the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  Affairs  have  reachetl  a  crisis  in  Utah.  After  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  African  people.  As  a 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  years  of  defiance  and  determined  evasion  of  the  business  man  the  decea.sed  had  excellent  qualities — 
Singing. — Westminster  S.  S.  Hymnal,  No.  129:  laws,  a  very  plausible  policy  has  been  adopted  by  active,  prompt,  honest,  enterprising.  Early  in  his  ca- 

My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard ;  the  Mormon  leaders.  A  constitution  convention  r®er  he  was  twice  burnt  out.  On  one  of  these  occa- 

Ten  thousand  foes  arise.  hna  Luon  o  sions,  while  the  fire  was  vet  raging,  he  secured  another 


Ten  thousand  foes  arise.  has  been  called,  a  constitution  formed,  submitted  ®'®“®-  “i®  fi^e  was  yet  raging,  he  secured  another 

Nt//t<.-What  did  Jesus  say  of  those  who  will  not  to  the  Mormon  people,  an.l  adopte-l  by  them.  In  removing  his  business  to  it  and  going  on 


forgive  others  ? 


this  constitution  is  a  clause  making  polygamy  a 


without  loss  of  time.  So  active  and  decided  was  ho 


School _ If  ve  forgive  not  men  their  tresoasses  •  au  ^  fi®  gave  no  heed  to  di.seouraging  circumstances. 

nekheTwill  your  Father  torgiTvou  ®"'®®’  t®^  punished  by  fine  ami  imprison, nent.  ^ 

worhllv  'auses!  For  a  number  of  years  ho  was  a 

Siqyt.^  Why  should  we  not  worry  about  worldly  Congress,  and  to  gain  admission  as  a  State.  meml.er  of  the  Philadelpliia  Boara  of  Eduf-atiou ;  and 


”  ■  I  w  A.  ,  AU  AU  A  Professing  to  give  up  this  objectionable  feature  was  likewise  a  director  of  the  American  Life  Insurance 

School.-Youv  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  ^  ^  polygamy,  they  now  ask  for  Company.  Writing  respecting  him.  his  Camden  pastor 


have  need  of  all  these  things. 

Supt. — W’hat  did  Jesus  counsel  us  to  seek  first 
of  all  things  ? 

School. — Seek  ye  firs .  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. 

Supt. — What  was  His  precept  about  prayer  ? 

School. — Ask,  ami  it  sh:  II  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you. 


atehood.  (Rev.  \.D.  Re  <>d)s,iy8:  “Ho  was  highly  esteemed  by 

We  call 'attention  to  the  following  facts,  which  !  ®*®n>Pl‘-‘>-y ;  con.sistent;  rea.iy  to  help  in  every 

will  fully  indicate  the  pur,.ose  for  such  action :  y  P'‘a-;e-maker ;  actively  instru- 

1.  ,  t  1  mental  in  sweetening;  asperities  and  removing  causes 

of  alienation;  a  great  help  to  his  pastor,  and  one  in 


yet  unrepealed  by  any  authority  from  tlie  Church.  ,  ‘  ^  ^  i,  .  , 

It  is  ttierefore  as  binding  as  ever  on  the  wiiole  community  generally  had  confidence.  A 


Mo>mion  people. 


fellow-elder  in  the  Pine-street  Church,  Mr.  Alexander 


h:  II  be  given  you;  seek.  (2)  Up  to  the  very  meeting  of  this  constitutional  who  was  also  the  President  of  the  American 

and  It  shall  be  opened  ““*»>  I'rought  before  the  courts  refused  Insurance  Company,  writes  of  Mr.  Aikman:  “  My 

‘  to  promise  to  obey  the  laws  against  polygamy,  and  esteemeil  friend,  now  among  the  numlier  of  the  liless- 
are  yet  being  arrested  for  the  same  crime,  and  yet  ed,  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  the  church.  I 


Supt. — Who  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  refusing  to  obey. 


do  not  remcfiiber  the  slightest  stain  ever  on  his  Cliris- 


saven  ?  (3)  Up  to  the  present  day  any  Mormon  who  tian  escutcheon.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his 

ScAoo/.— Not  every  one  that  salth  unto  Me,  Lord,  promb-es  to  obey  the  laws  against  polygamy,  is  feiiow-ilireetors,  and  the  title  of  an  ‘  honest  man !’ ” 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  g®  *  traitor  to  his  religion,  and  is  treated  j,i  ih63  the  sutijeet  of  this  sketch  removed  to  lirook- 

he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  „  a  .  a-,  a  •_  j  •  i.  bec  oming  a  member  of  the  South  Presbyterian 

(4)  This  movement  for  Statehood  IS  altogether  a  r-i...-  i.  i>  tv  u  au  * 

‘aven.  Mormon  movement.  The  flentilea  have  tTl-en  no  Church,  of  which  the  Bov.  Dr.  S^.oar  was  then  pastor. 


Mormon  movement.  The  Gentiles  have  tikeii  no 
Supt. — What  was  the  effect  of  Christ’s  teachings  ?  part  in  it,  and  are  a  unit  against  it. 


School. — Tiie  people  were  astonished  at  His  doc¬ 
trine  ;  for  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authori¬ 
ty,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

Singing. — Westminster  S.  S.  Hymnal,  No.  97 : 
Come,  come  to  Jesus, 

He  waits  to  welcome  thee. 


(5)  The  Mormon  people  are  as  firm  believers  in 


Ho  was  soon  elected  a  member  of  the  Session,  and  was 
continued  in  office  after  the  union  of  the  Soutli  and 


polj'gamy  to-day  as  they  ever  have  been ;  they  Remsen-street  churches.  In  1877  he  united  witli  the 
have  no  disposition  to  give  it  up;  but  through  a  Westminster  Church,  was  immediately  chosen  to  servo 
strange  policy  recently  adopted,  they  have  made  in  the  same  capaeity,  remaining  in  offi -o  till  his  death. 


this  sacred  tenet  of  their  religion  a  crime,  whilst 
yet  believing  in  its  divine  origin. 


Thus  tor  forty-five  years  our  departed  brother  was 
an  elder— always  in  active  service,  and  always  a  wise 


In  view  of  these  fact-s,  we  in  common  with  other  I  and  earnest  leader  in  church  manas^ement  and  work. 


Rf>v}eiP-drill  on  Titles,  Golden  Texts,  Lesson  Plans,  loyal  citizens  of  Utah,  do  most  earnestly  protest  Durinc:  his  lon^  term  of  office  ho  was  a  frequent  dele- 


Revieir  Questions,  and  Catechism  Questions.  against  the  whole  movement,  for  the  following  gate  to  the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly — 

AYMWiO—Westmlnster  S.  S.  Hymnal,  No.  157 :  r®a8ons  :  was  nominated  to  attend  the  last  Assembly,  but  owing 

Saviour  teach  me  day  bv  dav  Because  there  is  no  sincerity  in  it.  It  is  a  ‘®  declined  to  servo.  For  seven  years  he 

Love’s  sweet  lesson  to  obey.  ^  ‘®®‘  known  to  us  who  are  here,  and  admitted  was  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  resigning 

A.  A  J  r  ru-A  -J,  a"  ‘®  l^®  such  by  many  Mormons,  that  the  real  inten-  the  office  two  months  and  a  half  before  his  death.  No 

re  ary  a  a  rt  u  ions.  tion  is  not  to  abolish  polygamy,  but  to  obtain  one  in  the  Presbytery  was  more  alive  to  the  interests  of 

CLOSING  SENTENCES.  Statehood,  get  entire  control  of  affairs  in  Utah,  and  Presbyterianism  in  Brooklyn  than  Elder  Aikman.  He 

_ .  thus  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws.  For  with  i  i.  >  -'a  -.u- 

Psalm  exxx  in :  i  i  •  longed  to  see  our  denomination  in  thiscitymorenros- 

^  ,  , ,  .  ,  at  T  J  11  A  .  a.  Mormon  judges,  officers  and  jurors,  no  laiv  against  «  ■  a  »  a  •  •  i-  a  t  . 

Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  servants  of  the  polj-gamy  could  or  would  be  enforced.  Hence  this  ‘fee  ‘f®®  sectarian  prejudice,  he  had  a 

Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  the  constitutional  clause  against  polygamy  is  only  a  warm  heart  for  Christians  of  every  name,  and  an  earn- 

Lord.  blind.  est  desire  to  see  all  the  denominations  prosper.  Fully 

Lift  up  your  heads  in  the  sanctuary,  and  bless  Because  it  would  leave  the  real  power  of  the  comprehending  the  mission  of  the  Church,  he  was  ever 

Th^iTo’rd  that  made  heaven  and  earth  bless  thee  pn»’Sthood  untouched.  The  25,(KiO  men  to  whom  alive  to  the  work  of  evangelization-the  saving  of  souls 

t  absolute  obedience  is  pleilged  on  the  part- of  the  by  the  simple  Gospel  of  free  grace.  To  this  end, 

out  OI  Z.10  .  .♦»  people,  would  only  be  entrenched  in  their  present  though  conservative  in  doctrine,  he  was  most  progres- 

Redemption  from  guilt  without  a  personal  Re-  8“^®®!^®^*^-  ....  ,  ®*'^®  niethods,  always  ready  to  adopt  new  ways  to 

deemer,  salvation  from  sin  and  death  without  a  (^)  Because  it  would  be  a  death-blow  aimed  at  interest  people  in  their  attendance  upon  the  sanctuary, 
personal  Saviour,  restoration  to  the  favor  and  our  American  homes ;  it  would  check  our  Christian  and  their  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Master.  Edifying 
friendship  of  God  without  a  perwnal  Mediator  and  ®  territory  to  and  exhortation,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 

Intercessor,  rising  from  the  dej^s  of  a  fallen  na-  .  „  .i,  i  i  u  *  the  devotional  meetings  of  the  Church  Hewasade- 

ture  to  the  holiness  of  heaven  without  a  personal  (4)  Because  the  whole  scheme  means  treason  ne  was  a  ae 

helper  and  guide  and  comforter,  a  true  Holy  Ghost  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  j,  •  ctuary,  was  in  his  pew  twice 

_ were  hopeless  indeed ;  but  morality  knows  no-  its  laws.  We  therefore  call  upon  the  ministers  and  ^^^^^FiOf^s^^y-  B^iDgyouthfulinhisspirits.natural- 

thlng  of  such  divine  personal  ageacies ;  revelation  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North  and  ly  sociable  and  kind-hearted,  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
brings  these  grounds  of  help  and  hope  to  man. —  South,  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest  against  this  young  men,  and  generally  the  first  to  welcome  strangers 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day.  religious  and  political  chicanery.  to  the  Church  and  make  new  members  feel  at  home. 


Mr.  Aikman’s  domestic  life  was  as  sweet  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  his  public  life  was  active  and  effective.  A  belov¬ 
ed  Christian  wife  remains  to  mourn  her  widowhood. 

A  son  with  true  filial  attachment  bemoans  an  affection-  , 
ate  and  faithful  father  dead ;  also  a  large  circle  of  sor¬ 
rowing  relatives.  The  Rev.  Robert  Aikman,  D.D., 
Madison,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.D,, 
Atlantic  City,  were  brothers  of  the  departed. 

A.  H.  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

One  ^TiiCnn  nnn  knottier* 

SALVATION  BY  TORTURE. 

An  Englishman  who  has  recently  visited  Tunis, 
has  explored  Kalrwan,  the  most  sacred  Moham¬ 
medan  city  in  Northern  Africa,  and  the  scene  of 
the  most  wonderful  examples  of  self-torture  in 
religious  services.  Until  the  French  conquest, 
Kairwan  and  its  shrines  were  too  sacred  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  by  Christians,  and  even  yet  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  risk  in  going  among  the  fanatical  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  false  prophet,  especially  when  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  religious  frenzy.  The 
Mosque  of  Okbar  in  Kairwan  is  only  less  sacred 
and  less  jealously  guarded  than  the  sacred  shrines 
of  Mecca  itself. 

Admitted  into  the  scene  of  worship,  the  traveller 
saw  and  heard  what  greatly  astonished  him.  First 
came  the  Arab  musicians,  who  burst  into  a  melan¬ 
choly  chant  with  voices,  drums,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  It  was  a  “plaintive  quavering  wail,  now 
falling  to  a  moan,  now  terminating  in  a  shriek, 
always  pitiful,  piercing,  and  unutterably  sad.”  The 
singers  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  by  degrees  became 
frantically  excited.  Then  a  number  of  actors  or 
worshippers  appeared  on  the  scene,  who  joined 
hands,  and  swayed  and  lurched  to  the  music. 

Every  member  of  the  body  kept  time  with  con¬ 
vulsive  jerks,  leaps,  and  undulations.  Numbers  of 
the  spectators  rushed  into  the  line  of  worshippers 
— even  children  joined  in  the  exciting  performance. 
The  music  grew  in  intensity,  and  all  were  excited 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  worshippers  would 
then  leap  high  and  kick  out  their  feet,  wag  their 
heads,  and  sway  their  bodies,  and  shriek  aloud 
the  praises  of  “Allah.”  Sweat  poured  from  their 
faces ;  they  panted  for  breath,  they  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  laiutiug,  when  suddenly  the  performance 
ceased,  “  and  the  actors  stood  gasping,  shaking, 
and  dripping  with  perspiration.” 

After  a  few  seconds  tlie  performance  recom¬ 
menced  and  became  more  furious  than  ever.  The 
worshippers  Hung  themselves  to  and  fro  with 
superhuman  energy.  Their  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets ;  the  muscles  on  their  necks  and  the  veins 
on  their  foreheads  stood  out  like  knotted  cords. 
One  old  man  fell  out  of  the  ranks  breathless,  spent 
and  foaming,  but  his  place  was  taken  by  another, 
and  the  orgy  went  on.” 

When  they  became  fully  “  possessed  ”  they 
broke  into  bestial  cries,  and  manifested  the  wildest 
ferocity.  They  acted  like  caged  beasts  howling 
with  hunger  and  pain— growling  like  bears,  bark¬ 
ing  like  jackals,  roaring  like  lions,  and  every  now 
and  then  rose  yells  and  shrieks  as  of  tortured 
fiends.  They  then,  one  after  another,  stripped  off 
most  of  tlieir  clutliiiig  and  began  to  beat  and  wound 
themselves — cutting  themselves  with  knives  and 
piercing  themselves  with  spikes,  chewing  up  and 
swallowing  broken  glass,  living  coals,  &c.  The  tor¬ 
tures  to  which  some  submitted  with  an  apparent 
ecstacy  of  delight,  and  which  some  inflicted  on 
themselves,  are  too  numerous  and  too  frightful  to 
describe  in  detail.  The  narrator  was  at  last  so 
affected  that  ho  gladly  withdrew  from  the  disgust¬ 
ing  scene. 

Of  course  these  are  rellgous  performances  meant 
to  bo  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  are  in 
the  same  line  with  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
propliets  of  Baal,  and  the  modern  ascetics  who 
torment  the  “flesh”  with  fastings,  flagellations, 
and  pilgrimage  for  the  sake  of  the  “spirit.” 
There  is  “  merit  ”  in  all  this  self-torture,  it  seems, 
if  not  in  the  sight  of  the  God  of  all  grace,  yet  in 
the  sight  of  fanatical  Mohammedans. 

LABOR  TROUBLES. 

The  secret  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor 
troubles  that  distress  the  world,  is  found  deeper 
than  all  questions  of  work  and  of  wages,  in  the 
•  hearts  of  men  who  know  not  God.  Man  in  his 
natural  condition  is  discontented  and  unsatisfied. 
There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  an  unsaved 
man  is  at  rest.  There  is  no  position  he  can  occu¬ 
py  which  is  permanently  satisfactory.  He  feels  a 
restless  longing,  an  intense  desire  for  something 
which  he  dees  not  possess.  No  earthly  thing  can 
satisfy  this  longing.  Give  him  everything  that  he 
asks,  demands,  claims,  or  covets,  and  still  he  is 
discontented.  He  supposes  that  with  easier  work 
or  more  liberal  wages  he  migtit  be  satisfied  ;  but 
in  this  he  is  mistaken.  No  amount  of  money  can 
make  a  man  content  unless  the  spirit  of  content  is 
within  his  soul.  But  if  lie  is  really  content  at 
heart,  then  he  will  endure  many  evils,  he  will  put 
up  witli  many  (liffieultles;  ho  will  remedy  tlie 
things  which  can  be  remedied,  and  bear  the  things 
which  he  cannot  control ;  and  when  once  assured 
of  the  love  of  God,  and  confident  of  the  divine 
providence  and  favor,  he  bears  up  against  many  of 
earth’s  trials,  and  is  undisturbed  by  a  thousand  of 
the  potty  Ills  of  life. 

Besides,  the  man  who  has  found  peace  with  God 
finds  a  source  of  cbmfort  which  worldlings  do  not 
know,  and  so  is  able  to  endure  many  trials  whlcli 
,  otliervvise  woulil  overwhelm  him.  He  does  not 
need  to  seek  comfort  in  excitements,  amusements,- 
[  and  intoxicants.  He  does  not  need  to  travel  from 
’  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  in  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  an  unsatisfied  soul;  lie  does  not  need  to 
lift  up  the  perpetual  cry  “  Who  will  show  us  any 
,  good  ?”  He  lias  found  the  Gr<‘at  Good.  He 
I  knows  whom  he  has  trusted.  He  trusts  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  Goii.  He  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
that  shall  never  fade  away.  Besides,  he  is  taught 
lessons  in  patience,  frugality,  terapi'rance,  com¬ 
passion,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  and 
‘  faith ;  and  learning  these  lessons,  he  is  no  longer 

•  carried  about  by  vain  words,  ho  is  no  longer  tlie 
)  sport  of  demagoguesand  self-seeking  leaders.  He 
^  attends  no  secret  clans,  he  belongs  to  no  dark- 

lantern  societies,  ho  binds  his  conscience  with  no 
unholy  obligations  or  uncliristian  and  illegal  oaths. 
He  lias  submitted  himself  to  God,  and  that  is 
enough.  If  employers  are  unjust,  he  usually  tias 
means  of  forsaking  them,  and  the  providence  of 
God  opens  up  for  tdm  a  better  position.  So  liear- 
)  ing  tlie  inevitable  ills  of  lift*,  and  liolding  fast  tlie 
hopes  and  consolations  of  tiie  Word  of  God,  lie 
endures,  and  is  more  than  a  conqueror,  through 
the  love  of  Him  who  has  given  Himself  for  him 
'■  and  died  on  ids  lielialf. 

'  Tlie  great  need  of  men  to-ilay  is  tlie  religion  of 
I  Jt'su.s  Christ.  Laborers  atnl  capitalists,  employers 

•  and  employes,  need  this  same  (leace-bringing  pow- 
,  er  to  touch  their  liearts  and  mould  tlieir  lives. 

,  Tills  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  age  as  nothing 

else  can,  and  if  we  walk  in  the  light  of  tiie  Word 
of  tlie  living  Goil,  and  obey  the  divine  commands, 

'  we  sliall  find  the  path  of  life  and  blessedness  and 
1  peace. — Tlie  Cliristian. 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN  TALES. 

An  Interviewer,  in  a  talk  with  Hon.  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  at  Cliicago,  on  politics,  elicited  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  inlormation : 

“I  simply  could  not  accept  tlie  nomination  to 
the  Vice-l’residency.  To  take  any  office  at  all, 
would  lie  at  a  great  sacrilice  of  my  liusiness  inter¬ 
ests  here  in  Cliicago;  and  tlie  Vice-Presidency  is 
not  an  office  of  such  importance  ttiat  I  could  afiord 
to  think  of  sucli  a  thing.” 

1  The  sugge-^tion  was  made  that  there  really  seem- 
,  ed  more  likeliliood  of  his  receiving  the  nomination 
for  llie  Presidency  than  for  the  second  position  on 
I  the  ticket,  and  his  views  were  solicited  as  to  this 
coiitiugeiicy. 

*  “  I  Uo  not  ttiink  so,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  “  a  paper 
in  the  Soutli  has  been  persistently  advocating  me 
as  a  Presidential  candidate.  Ttiere  is  also  a  gen- 

I  tleuian  down  in  Western  Pennsylvania  wlio  has 
,  been  doing  tiie  same  thing;  and  now  tlieie  are 
others  kind  enough  to  publish  pleasant  articles 
about  me.  Bui  while  I  am  gratified  by  tiie  kind 
tone  of  their  reference  to  myself  as  an  independ- 

■  ent  matter,  I  greatly  regret  the  use  of  my  name  in 
:  connection  with  any  public  office  whatever.  1  say 
!  to  you  sincerely,  that  if  lliere  were  any  way  possl- 
;  ble  by  wliich  1  could  slop  that  sort  of  thing  entire- 
,  ly  and  forever,  I  should  be  happy.  I  liave  written 
J  to  several  persons  (authors  of  such  articles)  to  say 

80,  but  they  go  right  along,  regardless  of  my  pro- 

*  tests.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  tor  the  average 

■  .American  to  understand  tliat  it  is  possible  for  any 
I  one  not  to  desire  the  Presidency ;  but  I  most  cer- 
-  tainly  do  not.”  A  shadow  passed  over  Mr.  Liii- 
r  coin's  usually  pleasant  lace  as  he  went  on.  “I 
A  have  seen  too  much  of  the  wear  aud  tear  of  official 

life  to  ever  have  a  desire  to  reenter  it.  Though  I 
'  was  but  a  boy  when  my  father  became  President,  I 
'  can  well  remember  the  tremendous  burden  lie  was 

■  called  upon  to  bear.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
)  made  the  cares  of  office  then  more  exacting ;  but  I 
,  have  seen  enough  of  the  inside  of  Washington  of- 
.  fleial  life  to  have  lost  all  desire  lor  it.  The  Presi- 
^  dential  office  is  but  a  gilded  prison.  The  cares 

and  worry  outweigh,  to  my  mind,  the  honor  which 
surrounds  the  position.  All  official  life  is  inflnite- 
’  ly  wearisome.  I  had  my  fill  of  it  while  a  member 

■  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  Cabinet,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
f  at  that  time,  that  when  my  official  term  was  com- 
j  pleted,  I  should  return  to  Cnlcago  and  end  my 

days  there  in  the  practice  of  my  profession.” 
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Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establislwent. 

Always  the  Lowest. 

PALL "goods 

NOW  OPEN  IN  GREAT  ASSORTMENT. 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

Black  and  Colored 


SATIJiS,  VELVETS,  &  PLUSHES. 


THE  CELEBRATED  RED  STAR  BRAND  OF 


Velveteen 


IN  39  DIFFERENT  SHADES,  PRICE  74  CENTS. 

UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY  &  GLOVES, 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 
ladies’  AND  children’s 

Muslin  Underwear 

OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

R.  H.  MAIY  &  BO. 

Singing  Teachers  and  Conductors  of  Musical  Societies 

Should  apply  for  COMPLETE  CATALOGUES, 
SPECIMEN  PAGES  AND  TERMS. 

Any  book  desired  tor  examination  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  It  unsatisfactory. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

non  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
0  jU  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  11111  Pub.  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  200.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  eta.;  back  numbers,  IS  ete. 
Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

The  American  Magazine  Co.,  Pnbfiihen, 
130  A  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work. 

LECTOBES  OH  THEOLOGY. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  HODOE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Small  8vo,  472  pages. 
Price,  SI  .25  net.  Postage,  20  cents  extra. 

MEXICO:  PAST  AND  PBISENT. 

By  Hannah  More  Johnson.  63  maps  and  illustrations. 
12mo.  Price,  tl.50, 

PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  Murphy,  D.D.  18mo.  Price,  In  cloth, 
40  cents.  In  paper,  10  cents  net. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFUCT 
BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  UBOH. 

By  Rev.  ROBERT  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D.,  Professor  In 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  16mo,  paper  cover. 
Price,  5  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

1334  Cbestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUIIMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 
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BARRETT,  WEPREWS  &  CO. 
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Dye,  Clean,  and  Be-Flnlsh  Drew 
Goods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
B  di  7  John  Street,  New  York. 
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WcuteriDK  NOW.  Skill  iu  Three  Moiithu  bj  Haven'R 
Byiitpm.  No  railuroA.  Havcn'ii  CoUegU'i ;  New  York,  N.Y.; 
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NATURE’S  REMEDY 

FOB 

Disordered  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipated  Habit. 


A  Remedy  which  quickly  charms 
The  Infant  In  the  mother’s  arms. 

While  drooping  age  will  strive  to  drain 
Each  drop  the  goblet  does  contain. 

This  UFfi'BUVESCING  SELTZER  flue 
A  blesslug  proves  to  me  and  mine. 


For  nearly  a  year  I  had  to  be  fed  and 
Y\  turned  In  bed.  I  could  find  no  relief. 
My  stomach  was  ruined  anil  cut  to  pieces 
with  powerful  medicines  taken  to  effect  a 
cure,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  live  on 
bread  and  water.  I  suffered  over  twenty- 
6'^®  years  in  this  way.  I  was  induced  to 
Iw  try  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and 

JsH  ■  I  thanks  to  this  medicine, 

1  AM  N1>W  WELL. 

iWAP  J-:- Js  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is  my 
"V  alXI  friend.  With  It  I  am  enabled  to  enjoy 

(  iMiAlK  I  good  night’s  rest,  also  food  such  as  meat 
InlHSand  pastry  which  1  have  been  deprived  of 
(or  twenty-five  years.  If  any  should  doubt 
tills  statement,  1  will  send  the  ready  proof 
at  once— GARRE I'T  LANSING.  Troy,  N.  Y.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  Bondout,  N.  Y.,  for  his  book  on 
Kidney,  Liver,  and  Blood  Disorders.  Mention  this  paper. 

Dr.  D.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy. 

Rondout,  N.  Y.  AU  Diugglsta  $1 ;  6  for  $5. 
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THE  GRAND  HOTEL  OF  THE  CATSKILLS,  Summit  Hill,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER.  The  beauties  of  this  region,  when  Fall  tints  and  Fall  weather  prevail,  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  See  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyle r’s  article  In  The  Evangelist  of  August  llth.  In  which  he  says  "  The  New  Grand 
Hotel  Is  probably  the  finest  establishment  as  to  size,  elegance,  and  completeness  of  appointments,  to  be  found  In  the 
whole  realm  of  the  Catskills."  Sia-SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.-^ 


Earles 


•]^EW  PICTURES. 

The  new  Haig  Etching, 

“  LIMBURG  ON  THE  LAIIN,” 
the  companion  to  the  well  known 
“  MONT  ST.  MICHAEL.” 

The  first  copies  of  the  small  edition  of  PROOFS  ONLY 
Just  received. 

Mol  sonler‘8  ••SERGEANT’S  PORTRAIT." 

New  Sportlug  Subjects. 

Slocombe’s  "  PASTORAL  FARMS,” 
an  exquisite  facsimile  after  Bouguereau,  “  DESERTED.” 

"A  TRUE  PATRIOT” 

again  In  stock,  and  many  other  novelties  in 
ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS, 
aud  other  beautiful  pictures. 

New  and  vory  attractive  PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS, 

The  finest  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

ALL  THE  ROGERS’  GROUPS,  &c.,  &c. 

JAMKS  S.  PlKRi.E  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PLl^FECrgPOXY^Ct^ 

Entirely  DifTereni.  Greateet  Improvement. 

Itt  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  montht,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fover,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  PuriBet 
end  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  au- 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  .Arch  Street,  .  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


''■>  e) 

WITH  BEMS  OF  SONGS  FROM 
^  5D  AUTHORS 


September  in  the  Catskills 

Reduced  rate  for  hoard  in  Windham,  the 
“Gem  ”  of  the  Catskills.  Good  accommodation 
and  first  class  table.  Address 

JEFFERSON  MEAD,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


TkOAItn  IN  WIADHAItl  (the  Gem  of  the  Catakllls) 

J  >  for  Heiitembor  at  Windham  Hotel  at  greatly  reduced 
rates— $4  to  §7.  NO  LIQUOR  SOLD  IN  WINDHAM.  The 
Fall  Is  the  most  beautiful  time  of  year  In  which  to  visit 
the  Catskills.  These  rates  are  special,  and  for  this  season 
only.  Address  O.  It.  COE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


LATEST.  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 
160  Pages.  Strong  Board  Covers. 

30  cents  each,  postpaid.  62.')  per  100. 

Send  to  THK  PlflLLIPH  PUBLI<4HING  CO., 

BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YOBK. 

LECGAT  BR^“ 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


MILLION 

libraries  supplied  cheaper  THAN  ANY  BOOKSTOBI 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  of  books 
boughL  Mammoth  Catalogue  tree. 

81  CHIMBEBS  ST.,  3d  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  S.  ¥. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Jewett  Heights,  N-  Y. 

Beautifully  located  In  the  midst  of  the  Catskllla.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2200  feet.  Farm  supplies  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk.  Accxim modates  100.  Splendid  wide  piazza. 
Lovely  views.  Double  parlors.  lArge  grounds.  Good 
place  for  children  Terms  reasonable.  References— R.  T. 
Albertson,  309  Broadway.  F.  M.  Jaffray,  407  Broadway, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  Address 

EMMONS  POND,  OS  above. 

M  ma.  nrR.~nrRL  A-A  XEckvi-itaci, 

CATSZZLL  MOV2TTAZ27S, 

Beach’s  Corners,  Greene  County,  N.  T. 
Klevatlon,  !430»  feet. 

Four  miles  from  Hunter  DefxA.  Farm  connected  with 
the  house.  One  of  the  finest  views  In  the  Catskills.  Moun¬ 
tains  In  three  counties  seen  from  the  orchard.  For  partic¬ 
ulars,  address  B.  F.  BARKLEY, 

THE  MEAD  CARPET  iTRETCHi 

Something  DIew  ami  Uncfui. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  ever  invented. 
It  combines  all  that  can  be  desired  In  a  carpet  stretcher. 
Any  child  of  the  age  of  ten  years,  or  any  person  can,  with 
one  of  these  stretchers,  put  down  a  brussels  carpet.  It  Is 
easily  operated.  The  bead  or  p<jrtlon  resting  on  the  floor 
Is  so  constructed, and  protected  by  corrugated  rubber,  that 
the  carpet  cannot  be  damaged  In  any  manner. 

There  Is  no  other  Carpet  Stretcher  that  can  possibly  take 
Its  place.  The  ”  Mead  Carpet  Stretcher  ”  Is  sent  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  It  sells  lUelf.  Agents  wanted.  Send  tor 
circular  to 

JEFFEBSON  MEAD,  Windham,  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  print  elsewhere  a  letter  from  Dr.  Happer 
in  reprard  to  the  proposed  College  in  China,  the 
establishment  of  which  seems  to  be  assured  by 
the  success  already  obtained  in  raising  funds 
for  that  purpose.  Having  succeeded  to  this 
extent  in  what  has  been  of  late  years  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  Dr.  Happer  expects  next 
month  to  sail  for  China,  to  take  the  place  to 
which  he  has  been  elected — that  of  President 
of  the  Institution.  This  is  the  best  possible 
choice  that  could  have  been  made,  on  which 
we  congratulate  not  only  Dr.  Happer  and  those 
immediately  interested  in  the  College,  but  the 
Christian  pubiic.  But  while  so  much  has  been 
done,  there  still  remains  an  important  work  to 
be  accomplished,  viz :  to  erect  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  for  the  College,  which  would  require  $50,- 
000 ;  even  $60,000  would  not  be  too  much.  The 
need  is  very  pressing :  for  the  door  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  wide  open,  and  a  number  of  students 
already  assured,  and  the  veteran  President, 
who  is  already  in  his  seventieth  year,  feels  that 
he  has  but  few  more  years  to  work.  Naturally 
he  would  shrink  from  entering  upon  such  a 
great  work  at  his  time  of  life ;  but  the  late 
Rev,  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  others,  when  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  for  their  endorsement  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  exacted  of  him  the  promise  that  he 
would  devote  his  life  to  its  accomplishment, 
and  therefore  he  desires  to  enter  upon  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Chinese  Government, 
though  heavy  with  the  weight  of  ages,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  stir.  It  now  requires  that  Western 
science  be  added  to  the  writings  of  Confucius  in 
the  examination  for  literary  degrees.  “  China 
moves.”  And  while  the  door  is  open,  it  is  for 
Christian  nations  to  enter  in  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  with  true  science  and  true  religion. 

There  comes  to  us  a  blow  from  across  the 
sea.  The  cable  brings  the  announcement  that 
on  Saturday  last  died  in  Edinburgh  William 
Nelson,  the  senior  member  of  the  great  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  which 
is  known  all  over  the  English-reading  world. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  a  gentleman  with  whom  we 
have  been  in  relations  of  friendship  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Indeed  his  acquaintance 
with  some  members  of  our  family  began  near¬ 
er  forty  years  ago  (in  1849),  when  they  were 
travelling  together  in  Italy.  Thus  introduced 
to  him,  he  soon  became  more  than  an  acquaint¬ 
ance — a  friend  whom  we  greatly  valued.  In 
every  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  the  first  to 
take  us  by  the  hand,  and  the  last  to  bid  us 
farewell.  During  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1867  (to  which  the  writer  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America),  we  enjoyed  his  hospitality  for  ten 
days.  Sad  it  is  to  think  that  that  beautiful 
home,  under  the  shadow  of  Salisbury  Crags, 
made  so  bright  and  cheerful  by  his  presence, 
will  now  seem  vacant  and  cold.  Most  sincere¬ 
ly  do  we  offer  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  our  tender  sympathies  in  their  great  loss, 
assuring  them  that  he  whose  name  they  bear 
will  long  be  remembered  on  this  side  the 
ocean,  as  on  the  other,  with  respect  and  love 
and  honor.  _ 

The  Moderators  of  the  English  Synod  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  an  d  of  other  Presby¬ 
terian  bodies  abroad,  are  endeavoring  to  mag¬ 
nify  their  office  by  undertaking  works  of  gen¬ 
eral  moment  to  the  Church.  Thus  the  vener¬ 
able  Dr.  Somerville,  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  last  year,  met  delegations  of  ministers 
and  elders  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  especially 
the  remoter  sections  and  islands  where  proba¬ 
bly  a  moderator  had  never  been  seen  before 
during  his  incumbency,  and  thus  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  the  hearts  of  all.  The  Rev.  W.  S. 
Swanson,  the  present  Moderator  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Synod,  has  been  much  engaged  of  late  in 
stirring  up  the  missionarj’  spirit  of  that  Church. 
Its  Formosa  Mission  is  an  exampie  to  ali 
Christendom  in  point  of  liberality.  It  num¬ 
bers  1473  native  Chinese  communicants,  and 
these  contributed  for  the  support  of  Gospel 
ordinances  and  for  missionary  work  during 
1886  the  sum  of  $2143,  more  than  double  the 
sum  contributed  in  1885,  and  more  than  six 
times  the  sum  contributed  in  1882.  Moderator 
Swanson  is  well  warranted  in  making  much  of 
this  remarkable  advaqce,  by  way  of  example 
for  home  churches. 

On  Friday  of  next  week.  Sept.  23,  at  noon, 
will  be  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Fulton- street  Daily  Prayer-meeting.  The 
services  will  be  held  further  up-town  than  ever 
before,  namely,  in  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  Fifth  avenue  at  Twenty-ninth  street. 
And,  as  seems  to  us  highly  appropriate,  now 
at  the  completion  of  three  decades  of  j’ears,  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  spontaneous  addresses,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  will  review  the  thirty 
years  in  a  special  commemorative  discourse. 
We  have  not  been  advised,  but  very  likely 
there  will  be  congregational  singing,  and  Mr. 
Lanphier  will  lead,  as  always  heretofore.  He 
is  no  ionger  young,  but  neither  is  he  oid.  The 
Lord’s  hand  has  been  with  him  now  for  these 
many  faithful  years. 

The  new  pastor  of  *  the  Fourteenth-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Mc- 
Ewen,  began  his  duties  in  that  honored  pulpit 
with  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  present  month. 
That  jieople  is  fortunate  in  the  choice  they 
have  thus  made.  Their  new  pastor  is  both  an 
able  and  an  attractive  preacher,  and  like  his 
predecessors,  from  Asa  D.  Smith  to  Francis  H. 
Marhng— anxious  to  shepherd  their  souls  and 
do  them  good.  He  has  been  welcomed  among 
them  with  the  most  hearty  unanimity. 


The  Afrlco- American  Presbyterian  is  advised 
of  special  activity  among  several  of  our 
churches  at  the  South,  mainly  or  wholly  com¬ 
posed  of  its  people.  An  eight  days’  meeting 
at  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Mocksville,  N.  C.,  re¬ 
sulted  in  about  forty  conversions.  Of  these, 
fourteen  had  been  received  to  communion.  At 
the  meetings  just  held  at  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
the  whole  community,  white  and  colored,  turn¬ 
ed  out  every  night.  Hanner  Church  in  that 
neighborhood  had  received  fifteen  members 
on  profession  of  their  faith.  “  This  communi¬ 
ty  is  full  of  little  children,”  writes  Rev.  E.  H. 
Garland,  “  who  are  in  great  need  of  schooling.” 
Rev.  F.  L.  Montgomery  of  Sanford,  N.  C.,says 
under  date  of  Sept.  1 :  “  We  have  just  closed  a 
great  revival  here  at  Sanford  which  lasted  two 
weeks.  Rev.  W.  S.  Lacy  of  the  Southern  Church 
and  two  other  ministers  assisting.  The  church 
was  greatly  revived,  and  four  persons  united 
with  it,  making  twenty-one  additions  this  Sum¬ 
mer.”  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Graham  reports  much 
religious  interest  at  Biddleville,  N.  C.  “  The 
people  fiocked  from  every  quarter  to  hear  the 
preaching.”  _ 

Of  the  181  churches  in  Edinburgh,  124  are 
Presbyterian,  and  the  same  proportion  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  Scotland.  Hence  the  re¬ 
cent  lamentation  of  the  Church  Times,  whose 
editor  has  been  travelling  in  that  country,  is 
very  natural.  “  It  is  increasingly  painful,”  he 
affirms,  “  to  see  so  grand  a  country  almost  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  still 
more  painful  to  think  of  its  people  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters,  all-but  aliens.”  O  dear,  dear! 
The  heart  of  our  ritualistic  brother  is  further 
wrenched  by  the  conviction,  “  borne  in  upon 
him,”  doubtless,  by  all  he  saw,  that  the  Scotch 
are  a  very  fine  people.  If  he  stays  in  Scotland 
long  enough,  he  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  that  will  quite  take  the 
place  of  the  Bible,  and  that  for  the  intellectu¬ 
al  as  well  as  moral  education  of  a  people. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  will  be  in  order  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  report  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  (1200  Park  avenue)  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  next.  Sept.  21st.  On  the  day  following,  at 
3  P.  M.,  in  the  Adams  Chapel,  Prof.  Philip 
Schaff  will  deliver  the  Opening  Address,  in¬ 
cluding  therewith  his  Inaugural  as  Professor 
of  Church  History.  The  Rev.  J.  Fewsmith, 
D.D.,  will  follow,  pronouncing  the  charge. 
More  than  ordinary  interest  will  attach  to 
these  services,  preliminary  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Seminary.  We  trust  that 
the  Professors  who  wiil  now  assemble  about 
one  vacant  chair,  may  be  cheered  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  unusual  number  of  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  The  occasion  should 
be  kept  in  mind. _ 

Dr.  Robert  Aikman  in  recently  speaking  of 
the  Temperance  movement  as  it  presents  itself 
in  New  Jersey,  referred  to  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature  as  a  chief  obstacle  to  Prohibi¬ 
tion.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  steadily  taking 
down  the  moral  barriers  erected  by  the  fa¬ 
thers.  Then  the  liquor  element  in  the  cities  is 
strong.  Jersey  City  with  its  overfiow  of  the 
population  of  New  York  at  one  end  of  the 
State,  and  Camden  with  the  surplus  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  population  at  the  other  end,  are  both 
ruled  by  rum,  and  powerful  factors  in  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  Temperance  cause.  Yet  its 
friends  must  not  yield  to  despondency,  but 
keep  up  the  good  fight  till  it  ends  in  victory. 

The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  The  hand 
that  was  pierced  for  us  men  and  our  salvation, 
is  opened  for  our  gifts,  and  that  sacred  wound 
in  that  holy  hand  should  suggest  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  gift  laid  in  it. 
Think  of  reluctance  and  stinginess  in  the  face 
of  Him  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  in  the  face  of 
the  objects  to  which  He  would  devote  our  gifts. 
When  the  question  of  how  much  to  give  and 
how  often,  arises,  let  the  pierced  hand  of  Jesus 
decide  the  answer. 

We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Wii- 
liams  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  to  reach  and  benefit  the  young 
men  of  the  Naval  Academy  there,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  from  Presbyterian  fami¬ 
lies.  Pastors  and  parents  should  be  solicitous 
to  second  his  most  Christian  endeavors.  As 
will  be  seen.  Pastor  Williams  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  sixth  year  at  Annapolis,  and  they 
have  been  fruitful  to  a  very  encouraging  de¬ 
gree.  _ 

Mr.  Elliot  Stack,  the  London  publisher, 
communicates  to  The  Athenmum"  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Wa- 
terton,  the  South  American  traveller,  namiAy, 
that  he  spent  much  time  in  collecting  various 
eilitions  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’s  Imitation  of 
Christ  (De  Imitatione  Chrisii),  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  nearly  twelve  hundred 
different  editions  in  various  languages,  and 
that  for  some  years  before  his  death  he  had 
been  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  book.  _ 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  by  Prof. 
Edward  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary,  would 
attract  attention  under  almost  any  circum¬ 
stances,  whatever  the  theme  he  might  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  treat.  Much  more  at 
such  a  juncture  as  the  present,  and  when  rais¬ 
ing  and  replying  to  the  question  “  Is  there  sal¬ 
vation  after  death?”  We  merely  announce 
the  volume,  purposing  to  give  it  an  adequate 
notice  when  it  comes  to  hand  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  Armstrongs. 

Dr.  Chidlaw  writes  from  Cincinnati :  “  Our 
city  pastors  have  returned  to  their  work  re- 
,  freshed  and  strengthened  for  more  and  better 
;  service.  The  AValnut  Hills  Church  is  yet  with¬ 
out  a  pastor,  but  not  without  tokens  of  the 
;  blessing  of  the  Church’s  great  Head.  Last 
.  Sabbath  Prof.  Morris  conducted  the  commun¬ 
ion  service,  and  twenty  converts  were  receiv- 

■  ed.  Fourteen  of  these  were  led  to  Christ  in  the 
;  Bethany  Mission,  where  a  large  number  of  the 
)  young  people  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Church  are 

faithfully  laboring  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.”  _ 

j  Westminster  Chapel  at  Ocean  Beach  is  a 
most  hospitable  structure,  costing  first  and 
last  a  goodly  sum.  But  it  is  nearly  paid  for, 
and  a  wise  plan  has  been  entered  upon — as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  Church  news — 
,  to  clear  off  the  remaining  incumbrance.  Very 
j  many  from  inland  have  worshipped  there  the 
,  past  Summer  with  comfort  and  profit.  Some 
\  of  these  maybe  disposed  to  “lend  a  hand.” 

A  small  contribution  will  do,  and  now  is  the 
’  time. 

.  The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
:  in  Fifth  avenue.  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  re- 
I  turned  home  by  the  Etruria,  having  spent  the 
!  hot  months  abroad.  Meantime  a  fine  organ 
has  been  in  course  of  erection  in  his  church, 
and  is  now  about  complete.  Doubtless  the  old 
tuning-fork,  which  has  given  “  the  pitch  ”  in 

■  that  chief  church  for  a  hundred  and  seventy 

■  years  or  so,  will  now  be  hung  up  in  a  suitable 
'  and  honorable  retirement. 

I  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  who  has  been  absent  in 
1  Europe  during  the  Summer,  sailed  for  home 
.  ;  on  Saturday  last,  and  will  thus  be  in  good  time 
i  for  the  opening  of  the  Seminary.  The  Libra- 
: ,  rian,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  returned  from 
I  his  researches  in  Berlin  a  fortnight  since. 


“WHEN  THE  MINISTERS  COME  HOME.”  I  IS  IT  A  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE ? 

_  -1,  I  To  the  Editor  ol  the  New  York  Evangelist : 

We  .re  not  .bout  to  mdu  Be  m  .  hom.ly  dl- ,  „i,h  m.ny  others  I  h.vebeen 

rented  .ftamst  the  scores  ot  worthy  .nd  h.rd- 1  i.^rested  in  rendinR  Dr.  Field’s  Open 

working  pastors  who  take  a  longer  or  shorter  t  wr  *  .u  .  .. 

vacation  during  the  hot  months  from  their  ^an  ^  r  r  u ' 

parish  work.  The  fallacy  involved  in  the  out-  rn IVSn?,,  “‘together 

worn  argument  that  “Satan  never  takes  a  va-  „  thornntThlv  ran  * 

..u  i  U4.  ment  by  a  thoroughly  representative  Christian 

cation,”  would  prove  that  no  minister  ought  r»  .  .  x  ^ 

.  ,  ,  •  1  »  j  1  of  an  infidel  opponent.  One  statement,  how¬ 
ever  to  go  away  from  his  work  for  a  day’s  re-  .  ui  i.  ,, 

X.  .  ;■  «  u-  .  u  u.  ever,  surprised  me  about  which  allow  me  to 

creation  in  sailing  or  fishing;  that  he  ought  ^  . 

X  j  v.-  X-  X  X  offer  a  few  words  of  inquiry.  Renlvincr  to 

never  to  spend  his  time  at  a  concert,  nor  over  ^  •  f 

-  XX--UI  -  11  what  he  regards  as  a  gross  misrepresentation 

the  pages  of  an  entertaining  book,  nor  in  eul-  ~  n-  i  j  ^ 

X.  XI  a  •  •  u  1.  -xv,  of  Christian  doctrines.  Dr.  Field  says  “  I  never 

tivating  flowers,  nor  in  amusing  himself  with  „„„  riK..-  u  xu  . 

:  heard  of  any  Christian  teacher  who  said  that 

^  T,  X  I  I  "  J  .ri  4-  ’ll  V.  •  !  the  Creator  brought  beings  into  the  world  to 
But  surely  a  kind  word  or  two  will  be  in  »»  xt 

J  X  xi.  T.  xt  V,  V,  X  A  *  destroy  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
place  to  the  brethren  who  have  returned  from  xt,„x  xl  xu  »xu  i./x  t  xx 

fheir  Summer  rumble,  with  reterence  to  the  H 

eurnest  work  th.t  should  now  beitln.  |  “  “o.  ‘  x  »'  “■« 

mu  •  A  •  XU  X  X-  r.  u  XU  orthodox  churches;  and  yet,  how  he  or  any 
There  IS  no  denying  that  vacations  have  the  'xu„„  -j  lu  i  •  xu  x 

_  x  X  .  i  ■  -x  i-x  u  •  other  person  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that 

effect  not  only  of  renewing  vitality,  bracing  .u^  .  .u  s  xu  i  x  x- 

,  .  xu  /!•  f  rt  nri  1  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  above  quotation 


the  nerves,  improving  the  digestion,  and  clear- 


xu  u  •  »  <.xu  11  ^A  _ _  still  retained  as  a  part  of  the  faith  ot  the 

ing  the  brain  of  “the  dull  and  crudy  vapors  „u.,..x.u..„  t  x  •  j  u 

xu  X  •  -x  »  u  X  1  xu..  _ 15.,..  churches,  I  am  unable  to  perceive,  and  would 

that  environ  it,”  but  also  the  effect  of  making  u„  ’i  *  u  i  x- 

,  «*  u  1  1  .1  »»  •  X  be  pleased  to  have  an  explanation. 


one  reluctant  to  “buckle  down”  again  to  i  5«n  »  •  »  -xu »»  »  xu  t.  u 

work  It  reauires  a  week  or  two  for  one  to  cet  I  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presby- 

work.  It  requires  a  week  or  two  lor  one  to  get,  ^grian  Church,  under  the  heading  “God’s 

well  into  harness  again.  But  a  good  minister  i  u  u  xus  i 

■11  x  1  xu  X  xu  xu-  xu  J  TT  u  eternal  decrees,  holds  this  language: 

will  feel  that  the  thing  must  be  done.  He  has  ’ 

been  for  some  weeks  enjoying  what  many  of 

his  poor  people  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy-  Joy  counsel  or  His  own  will,  free  y  and  unchangeably 

distant  scenes,  delightful  rides  and  sails,  per-  .-Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come 
haps  the  elegant  hospitality  of  friends,  and  p^gg  upon  all  supposed  conditions,  yet  hath  He  not 
more  or  less  of  the  distinction  and  considera-  decreed  anything  because  He  foresaw  It  as  future,  or 
tion  accorded  to  his  profession ;  and  now  it  is  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass  upon  such  condi-* 
very  properly  expected  that  he  will  gird  him-  tions.” 

self  with  new  zeal  to  serve  the  people  over  “  by  ^be  decrees  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
whom  he  has  the  privilege  and  honor  of  being  8l'^''y>  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto 
a  pastor.  There  are  several  things  to  which  ®^®*'lssting  life,  and  others  foreordained  unto  everlast- 


he  ought  to  give  himself  with  new  energy.  ^  . 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  his  preaching.  He  ^^ained,  are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed ; 
should  strive  to  begin  a  course  of  sermons  at  their  number  Is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  can- 
once  that  shall  be  abler,  fresher,  more  instruc-  not  be  either  increased  or  diminished.” 
live,  and  eveiT  way  more  Profitable  to  his  ^he  Creed  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  pre- 
hearers,  than  he  ha^s  ever  Preached  before-no  destinating  was  done  “before  the  foundation 
mere  amusing  addresses,  filled  with  stories  that  “without 

and  trifling  Illustrations  picked  up  at  water- 1  foresight  of  faith,  or  good  works,  or  per- 
ing  places;  but  thoughtful, earnest,  well  stud- 1  geverance.  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature. 

conditions  or  causes  moving  Him  [the 
of  God’s  Word,  and  set  home  to  the  minds  and  creator]  thereunto  ” 

hearts  of  his  people  with  all  his  personal  pow-  ^  foregoing  quota- 

®  ,*  ■  .  xu  ,  .  1  .  .  X,  tions  from  the  Presbyterian  Creed,  clearly 

Then  there  is  the  less  formal  work  of  the  * _ u  xi,„x  .«xu„  _ i _ v,x  i,„4 _ 


as  conditions  or  causes  moving  Him  [the 


H  puw-  appears  to  me,  the  foregoing  quota- 

®  ,*  ■  .  xu  ,  .  1  .  .  X,  tions  from  the  Presbyterian  Creed,  clearly 

Then  there  is  the  less  formal  work  of  the  ^each  that  “the  Creator  brought  beings  into 
Sunday-school,  the  weekly  meetings  for  pray-  to  destroy  them  ”;  and  I  do  not 


er,  the  visitation  of  the  people,  words  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  suffering  and  dying,  and  of  warn- 


propose  to  take  up  valuable  space  by  any 
course  of  reasoning  to  make  it  plainer,  but 


mg  to  the  careless.  How  like  a  ray  of  light,  I  Evangelist,  in 

Ike  a  strain  of  music  like  good  news  from  a  otherwise,  pointout  a  consistent- 

ar  country,  should  be  the  pastor  s  presence  m  j  different  construction.  If  that  cannot  be 
the  prayer  room,  the  Sunday-school,  the  sick  ^  suggestion  is  in  order. 


chamber,  and  the  evening  fireside. 


that  the  Eeligious  Press  be  somew’hat  careful 


There  is  another  thing  that  calls  for  pointed  look  well  to  the  facts  before  charging  Col. 
menUon-tke  Sy..lematic  Beneficence  of  the  lugersoll  or  others  with  misrepresenting  Chris- 
Chnrch.  Will  the  pastor  see  to  it  that  his  peo-  doctrines  and  teachings.  S.  Brewer. 


pie  have  an  opportunity  to  give,  to  help  for¬ 
ward  the  different  branches  of  the  Church’s 
work  ?  Will  he  keep  the  subject  properly  be- 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August,  1887. 

We  must  confess  that  these  are  pretty  tough 


fore  their  minds  and  instruct  them?  He  need  extracts  from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
not  be  an  offensive  beggar,  nor  be  always  tell-  we  should  feel  it  a  difficult  matter  to  justify  or 
ing  the  people  “that  they  don’t  give  half  explain,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  do  either, 
enough.”  He  can  encourage  them,  and  stimu-  But  for  us,  born  in  this  nineteenth  century,  it 
late  them,  and  can  himself  set  an  example  of  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  correspondent  to 
faithful  giving.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  say  “Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?” 
done  before  the  Assembly  meets  in  Philadel- ,  We  are  not  called  upon  to  justify  every  doc- 
phia.  What  will  there  be  to  report?  How  trine  taught,  or  every  form  of  expression  used, 
about  that  “  million  for  missions  ”  which  the  ,  long  before  we  came  into  the  world.  We 
Presbyterians  as  well  as  the  Methodists  have  speak  only  for  the  Churches  of  to-day,  with 
set  up  as  a  mark  ?  How  about  our  New  York  !  which  we  have  had  a  pretty  long  and  pretty 
Synodical  Sustentation  scheme  ?  How  about  wide  acquaintance,  ranging  over  half  a  cen- 
increasing  our  gifts  to  the  Ministerial  Belief  tury,  and  extending  from  New  England  to  oth- 
Fund,  for  which  Dr.  Cattell  has  been  making  j-er  parts  of  the  country.  We  were  brought  up 
such  earnest  appeals  ?  in  the  straitest  school  of  New  England  ortho- 

Finally.tho  Presbyteries  and  the  Synods  will  |  do.xy,  having  received  our  theological  educa- 
soon  be  in  session.  How  important  that  they  !  tion  from  Dr.  Bonnet  Tyler,  who  made  so  stout 
be  well  attended  by  earnest  men  who  will  stay  j  a  fight  for  the  old  faith  of  New  England  against 
till  the  benediction  is  pronounced,  and  who  what  he  regarded  as  the  novel  and  dangerous 
will  gather  from  them  some  increase  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven.  For 
holy  puriiose  which  is  supposed  to  move  the  three  years  we  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  New  Eng- 
stewards  of  the  Church’s  affairs  ?  land  Gamaliel,  and  received  from  him,  and 

We  suppose  that  all  the  ministers  have  now  from  that  prince  of  revival  preachers,  Asahel 
come  home  for  the  Fall  and  Winter.  May  the  Nettleton,  our  instruction  in  the  faith ;  and 
season  be  one  of  greatly  increased  activity  and  neither  from  them  nor  from  any  one  else  did 
spiritual  profit.  we  ever  hear  a  single  word  which  could  bear 


spiritual  profit.  we  ever  hear  a  single  word  which  could  bear 

any  such  construction  as  that  giveii  by  our 

PRF*4RVTFRI4\*4  \KW  YORK  correspondent.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 

PRESBII  ERIA>8  IN  NLW  YORK.  ctj^rles  Hodge  was  for  a  whole  generation 

Mr.  L.  E.  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  City  the  recognized  expounder  of  “  the  faith  deliv- 
Mission,  has  been  making  his  usual  search  in  ered  unto  the  fathers,”  and  he  most  explicitly, 
the  new  Assembly  Minutes,  with  so  far  the  and  even  indignantly,  repudiated  any  such 
following  results :  construction  put  upon  the  Confession.  In 

There  are  tw’o  Presbyteries  occupying  the  this  protest  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton  and  Dr. 
territory  covered  by  the  city  of  New  York,  viz :  Henry  B.  Smith  of  New  York  were  fully  agreed 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  Presby-  and  equally  emphatic.  Wherefore  we  repeat 
tery  of  Westchester.  In  the  former  there  are  again,  and  with  increased  emphasis,  what  we 
44  churches  (excluding  one  church  in  Mon-  said  in  the  Letter  to  Ingersoll,  that  we  “  never 
treal)  with  20,809  communicants,  and  in  the  heard  of  any  Christian  teacher  who  said  that 
latter,  so  far  as  within  the  city  limits,  5  church-  tlie  Creator  brought  beings  into  the  world  to 

es  with  582  communicants,  thus  making  to-  destroy  them.”  _ 

gether  for  the  city  of  New  York  49  churches  comment  on  the  above,  one  of  the 

with  21,391  communicants-an  increase  over  „,ost  distinguished  Professors  of  Theology  in 
last  year  of  1568  communicants.  If  the  chap-  ^^.g  : 


els  were  all  enrolled  as  churches,  there  would  ..  ^e  shown  that  the  West- 

be  65  churches,  as  there  are  65  houses  of  wor-  Confession  justifies  the  interpretation 

ship.  If  we  would  get  a  still  more  complete  correspondent,  the  Presbyteri- 


view  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  family  in  this  city,  there  should  be  added 


anism  of  our  country  and  our  time  does  not  in 
any  waij  indorse  that  interpretation.  Not  a  line 


to  the  foregoing  the  churches  of  the  Reformed  writings  of  any  repre- 

(Dutch),  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  the  Unit-  theologian  of  our  Church,  that  would 

ed  Presbyterian,  and  the  Welsh  Calvinistic-  g„g,ain  such  a  construction.  Our  foremost  the- 
all  of  the  PresbyteTian  faith  and  order.  Thus  teachers  maintain  the  contrary,  and 

doing,  we  should  have  a  total  of  75  churches  confession  ought  not  to  be  in- 

with  30,100  communicants,  or  an  aggregate  terpreted  as  teaching  any  such  thing;  and  if  a 


Presbyterian  population  of  150,000  people 


thousand  Presbyterian  ministers  were  sum- 


The  contributions  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  moned  into  court,  every  one  of  them  would 
York,  foot  up  as  follows :  Home  Missions,  $100,-  testify  that  no  such  doctrine  is  taught  in  our 
683;  Foreign  Missions,  $69,555;  Education,  Symbols.  •  Every  man  of  them  would  repndi- 
$9096;  Sunday-school  Work,  $1693;  Church  ate  it  as  false,  and  each  and  all  would  declare 
Erection,  $69,960;  Ministerial  Relief,  $15,716;  before  God  and  men  that  they  hold  no  such 
Freedmen,  $6306;  Sustentation,  $1460;  Aid  for  opinion.  Why,  then,  should  a  possible  Inter- 
Colleges,  $21,906 ;  General  Assembly,  $1371. .30;  pretation  of  certain  detached  expressions  in 
congregational,  $430,847 ;  miscellaneous,  $133,-  quj-  Creed,  be  set  over  against  such  living  tes- 
360.  Total,  $861,953.30- an  average  for  each  timony?  Why  should  it  be  charged  upon 
church  of  $19,589.84,  and  an  average  for  each  Presbyterians  in  this  age  that  they  hold  what 


communicant  of  $41. 


they  are  unanimous  in  repudiating,  and  what 


The  statistics  of  churches  and  communicants  their  best  living  theologians  have  taken  spe- 
for  several  years,  appear  as  follows:  In  1880,  cial  pains  to  controvert ? ” 


forty  one  churches  and  18,950  communicants; 
1881,  forty-one  churches  and  18,993  commiini- 


The  above  covers  the  whole  case,  except  the 


oasts;  1882,  forty-three  churches  an<l  19,871  possible  contingency  that  the  interpretation 
communicants ;  1883,  forty-three  churches  and  upon  the  extracts  from  the  Confession 
18,922  communicants ;  1884,  forty-five  churches  should  be  aecepte<l  by  some  respectable author- 
and  20,072  communicants;  1885,  forty  -  five  ityasicnr/’mitedbythe  wordsandbythehis- 
churches  and  20,308  communicants ;  1886,  forty-  tory  of  theological  opinion.  If  indeed  (which 
five  churches  and  19,823  communicants ;  and  is  hardly  conceivable)  such  a  thing  should  be, 
in  1887,  forty-nine  churches  and  21,391  commu-  and  any  number  of  men  worth  noticing  should 
nicants — showing  in  eight  years  a  gain  of  eight  avow  or  imply,  as  contained  in  their  creed, 
churches  and  2441  communicants.  such  a  horrible  doctrine  as  that  “  God  created 

human  beings  in  order  to  destroy  them,”  then 
As  we  are  going  to  press,  we  hear  of  the  case  we  slioul.l  go  a  step  farther,  and 

death  of  the  Rev.  Carson  W.  A-lams,  D.D.,  but  repudiate,  not  the  construe  ion,  but  the  Con- 
without  particulars,  further  than  that  he  died  ‘toelf,  for  we  should  .say ;  One  text  of 

near  the  close  of  August  while  tarrying  in  the  Bible-one  “  word  oMho  Lor.l  -is  worth 
London.  He  was  well  known  and  esteemed  a  hundred  Creeds  and  Confessions ;  and  over 
among  us.  His  last  pastoral  charge  was  at  inte-rpretatious  should  we 

West  Farms,  now  within  the  northern  lim-  ^  "“‘to  the  Lord  I  have  no 

its  of  the  city.  Of  late  he  has  lived  in  town.  Pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  rather 
his  health  not  being  adequate  to  active  labor.  torn  from  his  wickedness  and 


his  health  not  being  adequate  to  active  labor. 
He  retained  the  honorable  post  of  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Westchester  up  to  last  year,  and 


A  lady  wlio  is  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian 


discharged  its  duties  with  much  intelligence  minister,  wisliing  to  provide  for  her  own  support, 
and  precision.  His  brethren  of  that  Presby-  and  unalde  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  her  eyes 
tery,  as  well  as  here  in  New  \ork,  will  greatly  to  do  writing,  desires  to  find  a  position  in  a  family 
miss  his  potential  and  manly  presence.  It  is  where  she  may  have  the  care  ot  children.  Any 
probable  that  he  died  of  the  affection  of  the  one  desiring  her  services  will  be  put  in  communi- 
,  heart  which  has  long  threatened  his  useful  cation  with  her  by  sending  his  name  to  the  office 
:  life.  It  will  sadden  many  who  read  this  that  of  The  Evangelist.  As  to  her  qualifications,  she 
j  he  should  thus  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and  refers  to  two  of  the  best-knowa  ministers  in  this 
far  from  friends  and  home.  city  and  vicinity. 


DR.  PARKHURST  IN  THE  ENGADINE. 

Ascent  of  Snow  and  Glacier  Mountains. 

Pontresina,  Uie  Engadlne,  Ang.  21, 1887. 

My  dear  Dr.  Meld:  Knowing  your  tropical 
tastes,  I  feel  a  degree  of  hesitancy  in  writing 
you  from  this  frigid  latitude,  and  in  regard  to 
matters  germain  to  a  region  in  which  survive 
so  many  traces  of  the  glacial  period.  Still  you 
are  a  man  of  generous  affiliations  and  multi¬ 
tudinous  sympathies,  and  what  interests  your 
friends,  I  know  always  interests  you. 

I  am  writing  you  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
snow-storm.  Since  about  five  o’clock  this 
morning,  the  snow  has  been  falling  thick 
and  steadily  for  nine  hours,  till  now  there 
lies  upon  the  ground  an  accumulation  of  five 
inches  of  feathery  whiteness.  We  came  here 
to  get  cool,  and  plan  to  go  away  to-morrow  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  warm.  This  snow¬ 
storm  caps  the  climax  of  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomena  with  which  we  have  been  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  have  of  course  had  two  eclipses. 
Besides  these,  we  have  had  a  hail-storm,  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  of  almost  continuous  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  last  Tuesday  night  at  elev¬ 
en  o’clock,  a  gentle  touch  of  earthquake.  The 
only  things  that  have  missed  us,  I  believe,  are 
a  deluge  and  a  volcano. 

This  is  a  superb  vacation  region.  A  man 
can  live  here  almost  a  week  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Everything  seems  to  be  easy. 
One  can  walk  all  day  without  getting  tired, 
sleep  all  night  without  turning  over,  and  eat 
all  day  without  getting  enough.  No  malaria 
here,  no  flies,  no  mosquitoes !  It  can  almost 
be  imagined  that  the  air  effervesces,  such  an 
exuberance  is  there  in  breathing  it— nature’s 
unbottled  champagne. 

Pontresina  affords  opportunity  for  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  mountain  excursions.  The 
favorite  climb  is  Piz  Languard,  which  puts  a 
man  in  visual  reach  of  almost  all  Switzerland, 
including  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Bosa  to  the 
west,  the  Bernese  Alps  farther  to  the  north, 
and  then  out  to  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  Ortlers 
and  the  Austrian  Dolomites.  Piz  Languard  is 
slightly  more  than  two  miles  high,  and  I  have 
been  to  the  top  twice,  and  been  most  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  it ;  but  in  point  of  entertainment  and 
exhilaration,  its  ascent  dwindles  into  tame  and 
languid  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  ascent 
of  some  of  these  snow  and  glacier  mountains. 
A  part  of  this  exhilaration  is  due  to  the  bracing 
air,  a  part  to  the  novelty  of  the  experience,  and 
a  part  very  likely  to  the  fact  that  if  you  do  not 
mind  your  steps,  the  next  moment  may  find 
you  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse,  and  you  hence¬ 
forth  only  a  memory.  This  whole  territory 
is  fertile  with  cadaverous  reminiscences.  In 
making  what  is  called  the  “  Diavolezza  Tour  ” 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  passed  a  crevasse  into 
which  a  young  English  curate  fell  the  week 
before.  He  had  no  guide,  and  his  companion 
no  presence  of  mind.  Eleven  hours  after  his 
body  was  recovered.  Life  was  extinct,  and  as 
my  guide  told  me,  the  flesh  was  worn  from  his 
fingers  down  to  the  bone,  in  his  attempts  to 
claw  his  way  out  into  liberty  and  life.  It  was 
blood-curdling  to  stand  by  the  side  of  that 
crevasse,  and  conceive  the  horrors  that  had 
been  experienced  there  the  week  previous. 

If  you  will  indulge  me  in  one  more  para¬ 
graph  of  egotism,  I  will  say  that  the  hardest 
and  most  Alpine  climb  that  I  have  made  here, 
was  that  to  the  summit  of  Morteratsch,  12,316 
feet  high.  This  is  almost  exclusively  ice  and 
snow  work.  My  guide  and  I  spent  the  night 
at  the  “Alpine  Club  ”  hut,  so  as  to  get  an  ear¬ 
ly  start  in  the  morning.  You  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  that  it  was  on  the  way  from  Pon¬ 
tresina  to  this  hut  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Reed  of  England  lost  his  life  three  years  ago. 
His  body  lies  in  the  little  church-yard  here. 
While  on  his  way  to  the  hut,  he  slipped  (as  I 
had  the  story  from  his  widow  a  day  or  two 
since)  and  went  over  a  precipice  150  feet,  being 
killed  instantly.  After  a  night  that  was  not 
peculiarly  successful  in  point  of  rest,  due  to 
the  cold,  the  general  strangeness,  and  the  ir¬ 
repressible  exuberance  of  three  young  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  drank  a  “  most  extraordinary  ” 
amount  of  liquor  before  retiring,  and  persist¬ 
ed  in  finding  everything  “  very  jolly  ”  till  they 
broke  camp  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we 
started  out  at  four,  as  the  night  light  was  just 
beginning  to  brighten  into  daylight.  The 
silvered  mountains  touched  by  the  unrisen 
sun,  with  the  merest  suspicion  of  pink,  stood 
about  us  on  every  side,  silent,  cold,  and  inhos¬ 
pitable.  The  same  “  Belt  of  Orion  ”  that 
shines  down  upon  us  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
a  Winter  night,  was  just  rising  above  the  snow 
fields  of  Mt.  Cambrena.  An  hour  of  walking 
brought  us  up  on  to  the  ice  and  out  into  the 
morning.  At  this  point  the  guide  “  roped  ” 
me,  and  the  fun  began.  This  ice-climbing  is 
beset  with  two  dangers:  that  of  hidden  cre¬ 
vasses,  and  that  of  slipping  on  the  ice-incline, 
and  not  being  able  to  recover  one’s  self,  and 
being  swept  down  by  momentum  to  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  unless  intercepted  by  an  interven¬ 
ing  crevasse.  If  you  once  get  started  (which 
is  not  difficult  with  the  ice  lying  at  an  incline 
of  from  twenty  to  sixtj’  degrees),  the  only 
stopping  places  are  the  rocks— a  mile  away 
perhaps — and  the  crevasses.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  one’s  primary  confidence  has  to 
be  in  the  sure-footedness  of  the  guide  and  the 
strength  of  the  rope.  As  illustrative  of  this,  a 
friend  of  mine  a  few  days  ago,  while  going  up 
Mt.  Carvatsch,  slipped  and  slid  into  a  cre¬ 
vasse.  According  to  his  account,  it  was  deep 
enough  to  have  killed  him  half  a  dozen  times 
over.  He  was  roped  to  his  guide,  however, 
and  fortunately  for  him,  the  guide  was  not 
thrown  to  his  feet  by  the  shock.  He  hung  at 
the  rope’s  end  over  the  yawning  abyss  till  he 
was  sobered  into  a  reflective  mood,  and  then 
the  guide  drew  him  out.  The  guide  said  to 
him  in  a  matter  of-fact  way,  “  These  things  are 
lialile  to  happen,  and  that  is  what  we  have  the 
rope  for.”  Since  that  time,  however,  my  friend 
has  confined  himself  to  bare  ground.  This  ice- 
business  is  a  good  deal  like  life  generally :  one 
will  get  along  pretty  safely  and  successfully, 
if  he  concerns  himself  about  the  next  step, 
and  not  about  the  one  after  the  next.  Peril¬ 
ous  as  are  these  crevasses,  they  are  objects  of 
superlative  beauty.  They  are  of  all  widths, 
and  open  down  into  the  body  of  the  glacier  at 
times  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet.  I 
have  seen  those  in  which  the  two  walls  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  solid  blue  ice ;  at  other  times 
the  sombre  chasm  is  softened  into  a  thing  of 
grace,  by  wreathing  its  sides  with  a  delicious 
variety  of  pendant  frost-work.  On  Carvatsch 
I  passed  one  which  had  one  of  its  walls  hung 
with  a  long  glistening  fringe  of  icicles,  point¬ 
ing  far  down  into  the  frigid  depths  below.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  impressive  is  a  water-fall,  which  at 
one  point  in  the  Morteratsch  Glacier  pours 
over  the  edge  of  a  crevasse  into  the  yawning 
rent  of  this  vast,  frozen  river.  All  these  things 
give  the  beholder  a  sense  of  the  terrific  ener¬ 
gies  that  are  at  work  in  nature.  There  is  about 
them  an  aboriginality  that  makes  one  feel  that 
the  Almighty  is  close  by.  It  is  one  thing  to 
lounge  around  a  “  show-glacier  ”  where  it 
comes  down  into  the  valley,  all  tired  out, 
and  just  at  the  point  of  tumbling  into  water, 
and  a  different  thing  to  stand  away  up  in 
the  pure,  cold  air,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
Alpine  snow-fields,  where  you  can  almost  see 
the  Almighty  building  the  snow  over  into  co¬ 
lossal  ice-rivers,  and  thrusting  them  down  like 


so  many  gigantic  plow-shares,  cutting  out 
abysmal  furrows  among  the  mountains. 

I  expect  to  be  in  my  pulpit  the  last  Sunday 
of  September.  Trusting  I  have  not  presumed 
too  much  upon  your  kindly  interest,  I  am 
Yours  very  cordially,  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

an  enthusiastic  correspondent. 

[The  value  of  commendation  or  of  criticism  depends 
on  the  source  from  which  it  comes.  Hence  the  Interest 
which  we  attach  to  the  followinK,  which,  while  it  comes 
from  a  true  friend,  comes  from  one  who  is  no  flatterer, 
but  who  can  upon  occasion  speak  his  mind  as  freely 
and  sharply  as  any  man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Yet  he  feels  moved  to  express  himself  after  this  fash¬ 
ion] 

“  I  write  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  your 
Open  Letter  to  Ingersoll.  There  has  been  no¬ 
thing  in  The  Evangelist  from  first  to  last  that 
is  giving  as  much  present  interest  and  hope  of 
future  blessing.  When  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  I  want  several  copies  for  loaning  to  a 
class  of  neologists— half  infidel  thinkers— of 
my  acquaintance.  This  contribution  of  your 
pen  will  be  a  classic,  to  last  after  all  your 
other  works  are  forgotten.  It  will  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  and  profit  in  the  study 
of  theology  in  our  best  seminaries.” 

Such  praise  is  a  hundred  times  more  than  we 
deserve.  We  have  no  ambition  to  write  for 
posterity,  thankful  if  we  can  “  serve  our  gen¬ 
eration.”  Our  only  anxiety  is  that  we  may 
“  do  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  our  life  ” ; 
and  after  that,  whatever  of  influence  may  abide 
we  hope  may  prove  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse. 

Our  correspondent  adds :  “  Do  not  fail  to 
publish  the  whole  in  cheap  pamphlet  form  for 
general  use  in  Sabbath-schools  and  churches.” 
Such  publication  we  expected  to  announce  this 
week,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  feels  that  he  has  a  copyright  to  the  article 
until  the  controversy  is  closed,  which  it  may 
be  in  a  week  or  two,  as  we  learn  that  the  reply 
of  Col.  Ingersoll  is  already  in  hand,  and  will 
appear  in  the  October  number  of  the  Review. 

Our  correspondent  closes  with  a  postscript : 
“  Thanks  for  your  Journey  to  Spain  so  far. 
I  am  all  ready  to  go  when  the  team  goes.” 
He  will  find  the  journey  resumed  this  week. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  IN  CHINA. 

23  Centre  (treet.  New  York,  Sept.  8,  1887. 
Dear  Evangelist :  The  late  General  Assembly  of 
our  Church  placed  the  Christian  College  in  China 
with  other  colleges  and  academies,  among  the 
objects  to  which  contributions  may  be  made  during 
the  Centennial  Year.  While  thankful  for  the  SlOO,- 
000  secured  during  the  past  year,  the  Trustees  of 
this  College  wish  to  bring  this  institution  before 
the  members  of  the  Church,  asking  them  to  re¬ 
member  it  in  their  centenary  gifts.  The  $100,000 
will  enable  the  Trustees  to  commence  the  college 
early  in  1888,  but  it  is  not  near  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  an  institution  as  they  contemplate. 

The  whole  amount  received  is  invested  in  bonds 
and  mortgages,  the  interest  to  be  used  In  the  sup¬ 
port  of  tho  Professors.  Nothing  is  yet  provided 
for  the  purchase  ot  grounds  or  the  erection  of 
buildings.  For  these  purposes  $50,000  at  least  is 
needed  immediately.  Buildings  are  needed  not 
only  for  tho  college  but  for  the  residence  of  Pro¬ 
fessors.  The  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry  writes  from  Canton 
that  a  very  desirable  site,  which  contains  six  acres 
of  ground,  is  offered  for  $10,000.  My  esteemed 
friend.  Rev.  Y.  J.  Allen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Shang-hal,  whieh  Is 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  writes  me  that  their  grounds,  containing 
five  acres,  and  the  buildings  already  erected,  cost 
them  $60,000  sliver.  He  says  they  could  have 
many  more  students  if  they  had  the  necessary  ao- 
cominodatioiis  aiid  a  sufficient  number  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Henry  writes  that  as  many  students  are 
guarenteud  at  Canton  as  tho  institution  can  ac¬ 
commodate. 

The  Trustees  have  elected  me  to  the  Presidency 
of  tho  College,  and  requested  me  to  Irnraediately 
submit  to  them  a  plan  for  its  organization.  I  am 
preparing  to  return  to  China  to  commence  tlie  col¬ 
lege  not  later  than  the  last  of  October.  To  do  this, 
the  $50,000  for  building  purposes  are  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  I  write  this  letter  to  present  to  the 
friends  of  education  and  religion  tho  claims  of  this 
college  at  this  time. 

The  newspapers  and  despatches  from  China  state 
that  a  syndicate  of  American  capitalists  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  concession  from  the  Chinese  Government 
for  establishing  banks,  railroads  and  telephones 
in  that  country,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  Invest 
for  these  objects  about  $100,000,000.  The  Chinese 
Government  is  sending  twelve  officers  to  Western 
lands  to  report  on  their  institutions.  It  now  re¬ 
quires  those  who  attend  examinations  for  degrees 
to  be  examined  on  Western  Science  as  well  as 
Confucian  Classics.  China  is  moving  in  the  line 
of  progress. 

Will  not  Christians  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
means,  rejoice  to  have  the  opportunity  of  contri¬ 
buting  the  money  for  establishing  a  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  among  this  numerous  people  at  this  auspi¬ 
cious  time  ?  Besides  the  $50,000  nee<led  for  build¬ 
ings,  large  sums  are  yet  needed  to  fully  endow  the 
college.  All  letters  relating  to  the  eollege  should 
be  directed  to  me  at  23  Centre  street.  New  York 
City.  For  the  Trustees  of  the  College, 

A.  P.  Happer, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  venerable  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Cannon,  D.D., 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  by  some  years  beyond  the 
fourscore  accorded  to  man  “  by  reason  of 
strength,”  and  yet  in  comparatively  good  health. 
His  strength  is  of  course  no  longer  adequate  for 
active  life,  and  it  is  many  years  since  he  relin¬ 
quished  his  always  zealous  and  efficient  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  Foreign  Missions.  But  he  is  yet  widely 
and  affectionately  remembered,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  beloved  wife  commemorated  the 
sixtieth  year  of  their  marriage  on  Sept.  5th,  will 
prove  a  pleasant  reminder  of  him  and  his  to  many 
from  whose  companionship  they  have  long  been 
withdrawn.  The  greetings  of  children,  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  neighbors  were  of  course  not  wanting  on 
so  rare  and  interesting  an  occasion.  Dr.  Cannon’s 
name  occurs  first  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  and  it  has  long  occupied  that  place  of 
honor,  his  ordination  to  the  ministry  antedating 
that  of  any  or  all  his  co-presbyters.  The  name  of 
Dr.  James  R.  Boyd,  now  of  Albany,  stands  second 

in  the  list.  _ _ 

Those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country,  especially  in  that 
portion  of  it  pertaining  to  the  Revolutionary  peri¬ 
od,  will  do  well  not  to  overlook  the  articles  under 
the  title  of  “Footprints  of  Patriotism.”  Their 
author  has  evidently  been  at  great  pains  in  his 
quest  for  material.  Many  of  his  researches  will 
be  quite  new  to  the  pre-sent  generation  of  readers, 
and  they  will  be  no  less  interesting  to  all  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  took  a  hand  in  the  decisive 
conflict.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  that  time 
were  outspoken  patriots,  and  among  their  number 
was  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prime,  whose  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  1779  (not  1799  a.s  erroneously  printed). 
The  character  and  services  of  Nathan  Hale,  the 
noble  patriot  martyr,  also  receive  meet  recital  at 
the  hands  of  tho  writer,  Mr.  Bartow. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  the  opinion  was  filed  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  case  of  Pearson  and 
Loughran  against  the  International  Distillery,  in 
which  the  lower  court  of  that  county  held  that 
the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  for  export  for  gen¬ 
eral  purjioses  was  illegal,  and  closed  the  distillery 
as  a  nuisance.  The  court  affirmed  the  decision. 
Opinion  by  Beck,  Judge  Seevers  and  Reed  dissent¬ 
ing. 
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ittinisttrs  anV  ecimrtitcs. 

NEW  YORK. 

Middletown. — Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  (Jordon,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  returned  from 


not  only  to  the  Church  at  home  but  also  to  the 
Church  abroad,  have  formed  an  important  part  of 
our  congregation,  and  we  have  appreciated  the  op¬ 
portunity  we  have  had  to  influence  them  for  good.” 

OHIO. 

Lima. — Dr.  Isaac  G.  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Market- 


Kotias. 


his  trip  to  Europe  on  Sept.  4th  by  the  Fumessia,  street  P^byte^n  Church  of 

much  refreshed  and  ready  for  work.  His  people  ^ Lima,  reacnw  «ew 

»ve  him  .  we,co„.  Tuesd.,  ..,n4  £l.  'C:r,';“ed"h^,&‘ 

^  home,  ready  and  much  strengthened  for  his  wont- 

Canahebaoa. — ^The  Presbyterian  church  of  this  e,j  ^nd  loved  duties, 
place,  during  the  vacation  of  the  pastor  (Rev.  W.  VTTPTiTri'M 

C.  Brass),  has  been  thoroughly  renovated.  The  xttt™  t'k., 

j  VkAAn  nnr4  lrk^A«^A«t  Iv IIjES# ^“T FI 0  1^0^11  FH  Ol  COIQIQUTIjOII  Qfty  (O0pt5»  4) 

exterior  has  been  painted,  and  the  interior  hand-  -d-  •vrii.>=  _ 1.4.  ii. 

somelv  kalsomlned  reflniahed  and  recarneted  ^  *'^®  church  at  Niles,  brought  with  it  the  joy  of 

receiving  eight  new  members,  six  of  whom  con- 
throughout.  With  a  set  of  new  pulpit  furniture  Jt.  Christ  before  men  for  the  first  time 

and  communion  table,  the  church  presents  a  very  7®*^.  “®"  ^®® 

attractive  appearance  ®®''®  °”®’  *^®  “*® 


Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  we 


Campbell. — This  church  is  just  now  completing  think  that  their  confession  of  Christ  is  further 
some  needed  improvements  upon  the  church  build-  testimony  to  the  practical  worth  of  that  organiza- 
ing,  the  last  work  being  a  new  tin  roof.  The  en-  tion  among  the  young  people.  It  is  a  good  Soci- 
tlre  outlay  this  Summer  will  amount  to  $300.  The  gty  for  us,  at  any  rate,  and  we  bless  God  for  it. 


attendance  at  Sabbath  service  and  prayer-meeting. 


is  unusually  large.  The  Sabbath  school  is  doing 

good  work  under  the  leadership  of  its  superintend-  ®  parsonage  at  a  cost  of  $2000. 

ent,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hamilton.  Much  Interest  is  mani-  Quincy.— The  church  at  Quincy  have  called  the 

fested  in  the  Missionary  Festival,  which  will  be  B^ev.  J.  H.  Williams  of  Plainwell  to  their  vacant 
held  Oct.  27.  The  Young  People’s  Prayer-meeting  pulpit. 


is  largely  attended,  without  any  Society  of  Chris-  Laecl  Churches. — The  only  Presbyterian  chur- 

Uan  Endeavor.  ches  in  Michigan  having  500  or  more  members. 

East  Syracuse.— Rev.  Isaac  Swift,  for  nine  a™  the  Detroit,  First,  619 ;  the  Fort-street,  586 ; 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  East  the  Westminster,  546 ;  and  the  Ypsilanti,  550. 
Syracuse,  was  pleasantly  welcomed  back  from  va-  To  Foreign  Missions. — The  following  Michigan 
cation  in  a  surprise  reception  held  at  the  church  Presbyteiian  Churches  contributed  over  $1000  each 
parlor' on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  Refresh-  for  Foreign  Missions  last  year:  Fort-street,  De¬ 
ments  were  served  from  bountifully  laden  tables,  troit,  $2751 ;  Westminster,  Detroit,  $1633 ;  First, 
and  a  generous  purse  of  money  was  discovered  un-  Detroit,  $1413 ;  First,  Saginaw  City,  $1045. 
der  the  pastor’s  plate.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  ^  ivom 

is  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order.  Pastors  stumble  ^ _ 

upon  purses  usually  when  they  are  about  to  depart  Lake  Forest.— Rev.  G.  IL  Cutting  ^  ® 

fw  a  time.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  East  class  at  Auburn  Theological 
Syracusans  remember  his  going  out  and  his  com-  ^^‘“cipal  of  Lake  Forest  Acad- 

Ing  in  after  this  fanner  ?  c“y-  Mr  Cutting  was  formerly  Pnnc  pal  of  Sar- 

®  444.  ■  4.  J  4.  4  atoga  Springs  High  School,  Waterviile  (N.  Y.) 

Palmyra. — ^The  committee  appoints  to  raise  Academy ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  in 
funds  for  a  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Horace  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  as  the  principal  of  the  Auburn  High 
Eaton,  so  long  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  First  School,  and  a  student  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
Church,  have  nearly  completed  their  labors.  Fur-  nary.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Second  Church, 
ther  contributions  will,  however,  be  acceptable.  Auburn,  June  5,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga, 
and  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  George  S.  Johnson,  Lake  Forest  is  fortunate  in  securing  one  who  has 


Palmyra,  N.  Y.  made  so  worthy  a  record  as  a  principal  and  in- 1 

Albany. — The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  have  structor.  His  address  now  is  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
called  to  their  vacant  pulpit  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  MISSOURI 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — The  Chinamen  belonging  to  the 


ONTARio.-Thls  church  in  Lyons  Presbytery  „ 
has  given  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pollock. 


gave  their  teachers  a  very  enjoyable  picnic  on  Sept. 


Auburn. — Dr.  S.  W.  Boardman,  formerly  pas-  They  chartered  two  cars  to  Merriam  Park,  and 
tor  of  the  Second  Church,  occupied  his  old  pulpit  provided  an  elaborate  repast.  They  carried  their 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  11.  _  He  is  held  in  deserved  es-  gongs  and  fireworks  with  them.  In  an  address  of 
teem  by  that  people  and  community.  welcome,  Louis  Fong  spoke  in  high  terms  of  ap- 

Geneva. — North  Church. — The  pastor,  the  Rev.  predation  of  the  kind  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  be- 


teem  by  that  people  and  community,  welcome,  Louis  Fong  spoke  in  high  terms  of  ap- 

Geneva. — North  Church. — The  pastor,  the  Rev.  predation  of  the  kind  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  be- 
Paul  Van  Dyke,  is  away  on  his  vacation.  The  pul-  half  of  the  scholars,  and  the  gladness  with  which 
pit  was  supplied  on  Sept.  11th  by  the  Rev.  William  some  of  them  had  learned  to  feed  upon  the  Bread 
8.  Jerome  of  Buffalo.  Prof.  Hoyt  of  Hamilton  of  Life,  and  to  serve  the  living  God.  Rev.  D.  S. 
College  is  expected  to'preach  for  two  Sabbaths.  Schaff  and  Mrs.  Lisk,  the  superintendent,  made 
Naples.— The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  B.  F.  responses.  There  were  forty  Chinamen  on  the 
Millard,  returned  home  on  Sept.  2  from  his  Euro-  grounds, 
pean  tour.  The  services  of  Sunday  evening  were  KANSAS, 

the  flrst  at  which  he  was  present,  and  the  occasion  Lawrence. — Rev.  P.  S.  Allen’s  postoffice  ad- 

was  transformed  into  something  of  the  nature  of  a  dress  is  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
reception.  The  church  had  been  profusely  deco-  titrpi 

rated  with  evergreens,  and  the  word  “welcome”  itiL  ilkkj 

surmounted  the  door  of  the  audience-room.  After  The  Presbytery  of  Ut 


THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utah  met  in  Manti,  Aug. 


the  opening  services,  Hon.  C.  S.  Lincoln  voiced  26,  1887,  and  was  opened  with  a  sennoii  by  the  re- 
the  general  welcome  of  the  pastor,  and  was  fol-  tiring  Moderator,  Rev.  E.  N.  Murphy.  Rev.  F.  L. 
lowed  by  pleasant  words  from  both  the  Methodist  Arnold  was  chosen  Moderator.  Rev.  Theodore 
and  Baptist  pastors  of  the  place.  Mr.  Deyo  also  Lee  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Alton, 
spoke  for  himself'  and  the  business  community.  Rev.  E.  M.  Knox  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sacramento, 
Altogether  it  was  a  most  hearty  and  happy  recep-  and  Rev.  Alex.  Monroe  of  the  Fox  River  (Congre- 
tlon  and  welcome  which  the  returned  pastor  thus  gationaljAssociation,  were  permitted  to  labor  with- 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  people  and  neigh-  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and  their  names 
bors.  were  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  roll  as  soon  as 

Church  Improvements.— A  number  of  our  Pres-  their  letters  shall  have  been  duly  j^esented.  Rev. 
byterlan  congregations  the  State  over,  seem  to  Martin  resigned  the  office  of  District 

have  heard  the  ^11  to  arise  and  build.  The  pro-  Missionary  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely 
posed  flne,  and  yet  not  costly  edifice  of  the  North  ^  work.  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  D.D.,  of 

fchurch,  Rochester,  has  been  already  noticed.  In  Danville,  Ky.,  was  unamimously  chosen  to  nil  the 
Auburn  the  congregation  of  Calvary  Church  now  vacancy.  Resolutions  opposing  the  admi^ionof 
worship  in  the  Christian  Association  Hall,  while  Utah  as  a  Stale,  were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
their  new  house  is  in  process  of  erection.  At  religious  papers  foi  publication. 

Oneonta  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  new  *'• 

house  of  worship.  The  church  in  Huron  has  CONGREGATIONAL, 

recently  emerged  from  hands  that  have  nearly  re-  Brooklyn.  —  A  congregation  that  about  two- 
built  it,  and  thus  beautified  throughout,  it  has  thirds  tilled  Plymouth  Church  gathered  in  that  edi- 
beed  rededicated  by  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  George  flee  at  its  reopening  on  Sunday  morning  last. 
■W.  Davis.  Aug.  20th,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Many  of  the  prominent  members  had  not  yet  re- 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Shortsville  was  duly  laid,  turned  to  the  city.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday  pre- 
Pastor  W.  O.  Carrier,  A.  M.  Stowe,  and  others  sided  flanked  by  two  large  vases  of  Autumn  flow¬ 
taking  part,  and  the  former  pastor,  C.  C.  Thorne,  ers.  Mrs.  Beecher  occupied  the  family  pew,  having 
laying  the  stone  and  pronouncing  the  benediction,  made  a  special  journey  from  Connecticut  on  Satur- 
The  church  at  East  Palmyra  has  also  been  decor-  day  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  opening  services. 


Convention  of  Cbrfitlan  Workers. —The  second 
Convention  of  Christian  Workers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  held  In  the  Broailway  Tabernacle,  New  York 
city,  for  eight  days,  Sent.  21-28  Inclusive.  There  will  be 
re^rts  of  Christian  works  or  agencies,  followed  by  discus¬ 
sions,  and  also  by  Intervals  tor  questions  and  answers  and 
short  addresses.  In  which  all  delegates  present  will  have 
opportunity  to  participate.  The  subjects  to  be  considered 
will  cover,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  field  of  Christian  labor 
among  the  classes  outside  the  ordinary  ministrations  of 
the  Church  Some  of  these  subjects  are;  “Ministerial 
training,  defects,  and  remedies,”  “  Training  of  theological 
students  In  mission  work,”  “  How  to  get  and  train  work¬ 
ers,”  “The  M’.\ll  Mission  methods  and  their  application 
to  American  cities,”  “  Mission  work  for  children,  boy’s 
clubs,  and  Mission  Sunday-scbo»la,”  “The  use  of  Tracts,” 
“Prison  work  among  women,”  “  Woman’s  work,”  “Child 
saving  work,  or  children’s  reformatories,”  “  Work  among 
fallen  women,”  “Gospel  wagons  and  tent  work,”  and  others 
of  like  Import.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibit  of  building 
plans  for  mission  halls  or  buildings,  and  of  printed  helps 
In  use  by  the  various  workers.  The  singing  will  bo  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Stebblns.  The  preliminary 
arrangements  already  made  assure  an  Interesting  and 
must  helpful  Convention.  Reduced  railroad  rates  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  me  for  delegate  certificate  by  which 
the  bolder  may  secure  round  trip  tickets  on  all  railroads 
east  of  Chicago  for  a  fare  and  one-third.  Tickets  are  good 
three  days  after  the  close  of  the  Convention.  Reduced 
rates  for  entertainment  In  New  York  city  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  visitors  and  delegates.  Communications  for 
further  particulars  (enclosing  stamp  for  leply)  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

Rev.  JOHN  C.  COLLINS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  Plqua,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  11th,  at  7^  P.  M.  WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Tennessee  will  meet  In  the  Oakland 
Church,  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
27th.  The  time  ol  meeting  Is  changed  on  account  of  the 
State  lUectlon  on  the  Prohibitory  Temperance  Amendment. 

C.  A.  DUNCAN,  Moderator. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Gainesville,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  27th,  at  7*  P.  M. 

WARNER  B.  BIGGS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Dakota  will  meet  at  Scotland,  Dak., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Wichita,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  6th,  at  7J  P.  M.  F.  S.  MCCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  at  71 
P.  M.  MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

EDWARD  P.  WHALLON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  Its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  Windham,  N.  H.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  ith,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Rockwood  Macquesten  of  Fall 
River.  Church  records  will  be  called  for.  Those  coming 
from  the  south  should  take  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad, 
via  Lawrence.  Brethren  will  please  notify,  at  least  a  week 
In  advance,  elder  Samuel  Campbell,  Windham,  N.  H.,  of 
their  Intention  to  be  present. 

ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ashley,  on  Monday, 
Sept,  luth,  at  7)  P.  M.  Certificates  from  the  Stated  Clerk 
will  return  members  from  Wilkes  Barre  to  points  on  the 
D.  A  U.  R  B.  at  one-third  fare,  where  full  fare  in  going  Is 
In  excess  of  25  The  rates  on  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  are  two  cents 
a  mile  within  the  State.  P.  H.  BROOKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  church  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  3d,  at  3  P.  M.  JOHN  MCNAOGHTAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

I'he  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  In  the  Westminster  Church,  Washington 
City,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th.  at  7j  P.  M. 

B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet 
at  Mt.  Freedom,  on  ’Tuesday,  Sept.  ‘20th,  at  lOJ  A.  M.,  and  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev  H.  F.  Ulckok,  D.D.,  of  1 
Orange.  B.  C.  MEGIE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  at  O’Neill. 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  E.  KIMBALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  (North)  will  meet  In 
the  church  at  Bowling  Green,  on  Monday,  Oct.  10th,  at  3 
P.  M.  J.  R.  COLLIER.  Stated  Clerk. 

For  other  Preshyterial  Notices  see  Sixth  Page. 


^1000  FOR.  ^310. 

OR  AN  INCOME  OF  $100  MONTHLY. 

THE  CARSON  RIVER  DREDGING  GDMPANY 

Are  felling  TREASURY  STOCK  for  a  few  days  only  at  $3.10  per  share,  the  par  value  is  $10.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  stock  will  sell  for  $10  per  share 
before  January  1st.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profit  would  be  $Ufl0  on  100  shares. 

10  PER  CEN'r.  A  MONTH  is  expected  to  be  paid  on  the  par  value  of  $10.  The  investment  would  then  pay  as  follows : 


100  Shares  Costing  $310,  Income  $100  Per  Month. 
50  Shares  Costing  $155.  Income  $->0  Per  Honth. 
25  Shares  Costing  $77.50,  Income  $25  Per  Month. 


1.5  Shares  Costing  $46.50,  Income  $15  Per  Month. 
10  Shares  Costing  $31.00,  Income  $10  Per  Month. 
5  Shares  Costing  $15.50,  Income  $5  Per  Month. 


with  the  Divine  blessing  must  be  entirely  success-  ago  inai  was  a 
ful.  Subscriptions  for  shares  or  any  other  sum  snch  no  longer, 
may  be  sent  to  the  following  committee :  Rev.  Ed- 
ward  B.  Hodge,  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  A.  H.  The  laroes' 
Dashiell,  Lakewooil,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Jas.  M.  Denton,  i®  1'®®  history  i 
Ocean  Beach,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Alien  H.  Brown,  Cam-  "as  made  Sep 
den,  N.  J. ;  Louis  Wagner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Board  of  Missi 

in  fee  simple 

PENNSYLVANIA.  annual  rents  ai 


grudging  pleasure  with  which  he  has  responded  in 
this  matter  to  the  solicitations  of  the  former.  A 


How  can  so  small  an  amount  of  money  be  invested  and  yield  so  large  a  return  ?  .  v  n 

This  Company  Is  the  exclusive  owner  by  right  of  location  under  U.  S.  Laws  of  the  Astral  «k  New  Era  claims  on  Carson  Elver  near  Dayton,  Lyon  co., 
Nevada,  each  4160  feet  in  length  by  about  ‘200  feet  in  width  ;  about  20  acres  in  each  claim.  j  t^i  .  •  » 

The  Company  also  own  all  rights  to  use  on  these  claims  the  Rae  Patent  Vacuum  Dredge,  the  Rae  Patent  System  of  Sluices  and  Electric  Amalga¬ 
mators  and  processes ;  also  the  Gould  Patent  System  of  Concentration. 

These  two  claims  are  pronounced  by  competent  experts  to  be’by  far  the  richest  of  any  on  the  river,  possessing  a  known  wealth  running  up  into  the 
millions. 

“  The  Astral  ”  takes  a  portion  of  the  river  above  the  Rocky  Point  mill  dam,  where  in  the  lively  bonanza  times  of  rich  ores,  thirteen  mills  were 
working  crushing  this  ore,  and  losing  in  wastage  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  per  day  in  quicksilver  and  minerals,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  mills. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “It  is  estimated  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  bullion  product  of  the  Comstock  Mines  has  flowed  as  tailings  into 
the  Carson  River,  and  that  at  least  $40,000,000  can  be  recovered.” 

It  is  estimated  by  mill  men  there  and  other  experts,  that  over  five  millions  can  be  recovered  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Astral  claim  alone,  ana 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  from  the  remainder,  judging  from  tests  made. 

The  “  New  Era  ”  claim  takes  in  the  East  branch  of  the  River  for  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  including  an  island  of  about  ten  acres.  This  island  has 
been  formed  from  the  tailings  deposited  in  the  river  by  the  big  mills  “  Eureka,”  “  Morgan,”  “  Brunswick,”  “Ceplier,”  “  Santiago,”  et.  al.,  and  is  beyond 
all  question  of  immense  wealth.  The  loss  per  diem  from  each  of  these  mills  in  quicksilver  alone  (proportionate  to  their  capacity)  has  been  from  100  lbs. 
of  quicksilver  and  upwards  per  day,  together  with  large  quantities  of  amalgam  as  well  as  rich  sulphurets  not  acted  upon,  amounting  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Virginia  Chronicle  says :  “A  daily  train  of  115  cars  is  now  required  to  transport  Comstock  ores  over  the  V.  &  T.  R.  R.  to  the  Stamp  Mills  on  the 
Carson  River,”  and  these  are  even  now  losing,  as  conceded  by  their  Superintendents,  two  pounds  of  quicksilver  to  every  ton  worked,  or  ‘2000  pounds  per 
day,  or  60,00()  pounds  per  month.  By  the  improved  methods  now  used  at  these  mills,  they  are  enabled  to  work  with  very  much  less  loss  than  in  the  past, 
but  the  minimum  losses  of  the  past  amounting  to  MILLIONS  upon  MILLIONS  are  what  it  is  proposed  to  reclaim,  and  which  are  now  deposited  with  the 
tailings  along  the  bottom  of  the  Carson  River,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  claims  of  this  Company. 

THE  STOCK  IS  REGISTERED  AT  THE  AMERICAN  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO.,  and  listed  on  the 

CONSOLIDATED  EXCHANGE. 

The  above  offer  of  $3.10  per  share  tvill  hold  good  until  the  20th  of  September,  after  which  the  price  u'ill  be  raised.  The  last  quotation  on 
the  Exchange  was  at  $3.30. 

SEND  ORDERS  WITH  CASHIERS  CHECK  OR  P.  0.  ORDER  AT  THE  RATE  OF  $3.10  PER  SHARE  TO 

W.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Agent  for  Treasury  Stock, 

115  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ated,  recarpeted,  and  otherwise  Improveti.  The  Meigs  sisters  led  thesinging,  and  Mr.  Halliday 

■wx'w  Ti?T?cirv  reading  the  notices,  asked  for  volunteers  for 

nUiW  dLRSLY.  chorus,  and  hoped  that  the  Sunday-school, 

Ocean  Beach. — The  Westminster  Chapel  at  this  which  opms  next  Sunday,  would  be  well  attended, 
place  was  erected  especially  for  the  spiritual  bene-  Dr.  j.  s.  Willis  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Milford, 
fit  of  residents  and  visitors  during  the  Summer.  In  Delaware,  preached  from  the  text  “And  he  was 
order  that  it  might  be  preserved  perpetually  for  its  called  the  friend  of  God.”  At  the  conclusion  of 
original  purpose,  the  gentlemen  who  had  to  do  with  the  sermon  Mr.  Halliday  announced  that  Dr.  T.  F. 
it  at  the  start,  and  who  have  contributed  liberally  White  of  Summit  N.  J.,  would  preach  next  Sunday, 
to  its  erection,  conveyed  the  property  to  the  True-  Dr.  Charles  E.  Robinson  the  Sabbath  following, 
tees  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  but  with  the  and  that  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  London  would  oe- 
burden  of  a  mortgage  of  $2600.  For  many  reasons  cupy  the  pulpit  morning  and  evening  on  the  first 
these  trustees  desire  that  the  debt  may  be  removed.  Sunday  in  October. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  services  are  main-  EPISCOPAL 

ly  for  those  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the  _  --  rr.u  "o  4  1  r.: 

country,  and  from  different  denominations,  they  The  Dioce-san  HousE.-The  Episcopal  Diocesan 
extend  their  apt>eal  for  help  beyond  their  own  local  House  in  hiC"  "bmh  was  provided  for 

territorv.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  invite  indlvidu-  ***'*’®  Catherine  Wolfe,  will  be  ready 

als,  churches  and  Sunday-schools  to  take  one  or  fur  occupancy  in  another  month.  The  changes  in 
more  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  the  pay-  tl^®  building,  which  was  knoiyn  as  the  Swan  Home- 
ment  not  to  be  obligatory  until  the  whole  amount  sti’a'd,  will  cost  about  $75,000.  It  is  situated  coii- 
shall  have  been  subscribed.  Already  one-half  of  veiilently  on  Lafayette  Place,  just  east  of  Broad- 
the  whole  sum  has  been  pledged.  A  united  effort  "aj  and  close  to  the  Astor  Library.  Fifty  years 
with  the  Divine  blessini!  must  be  entirely  success-  ago  that  was  a  very  select  neighborhood,  but  it  is 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


METHODIST. 

The  largest  private  gift  to  the  mission  cause 
in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  made  Sej>t.  9th,  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  wliere  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Church  received  the  deed 
in  fee  simple  of  property  valued  at  $1.30,000,  the 
annual  rents  and  profits  of  which  amount  to  $5000. 


Milford.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  nearly  all  The  donors,  Elijah  Hayes  and  wife,  are  old  people 
the  money  necessary  to  complete  the  Milford  Pres-  and  without  heirs.  Being  accustomed  to  a  frugal 
byterian  church  tower  in  order  that  the  Bross  bell  lile,  they  only  ask  that  an  annuity  of  $500  each  be 
and  clock  may  be  properly  housed,  has  been  se-  granted  them  by  the  Board.  The  amount  was  in- 
cured,  and  that  the  work  is  about  to  be  put  under  creased  to  $10U0  for  Mr.  Hayes  before  Abe  gift 
contract.  The  Milford  Dispatch  of  Sept.  8,  says :  would  be  accepted.  Should  he  die  the  annuity  of 
“  It  will  not  be  long  ere  the  town  will  have  the  his  widow  is  to  be  increased  to  $1000.  This  aniiu- 
benefit  of  a  perfectly  reliable  public  clock  that  Ity  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  yearly  income  from  the 

can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  and  heard  far  property.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  donors  shall 

beyond  the  borough  limits,  while  the  church  peo-  retain  a  life  interest  in  residence  property  valued 
fie  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  new  bell  which  will  at  $26,000  for  fifty  years. 

be  tolled  to  tell  them  the  hour  of  their  worship.  -  m  1  m  - 

This  tower  will  serve  also  as  a  fitting  monument  ~TV  /T  A  -» _ »  -r— >  -r  i-i  t  \ 

to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Gardiuer  -iVL-A.  J~C/JbO  1 

in  raising  money  to  relieve  the  church  from  its  WiLisEY-RocxEY-At  Chariton,  Iowa,  Sept.  4, 1887, 
late  load  of  debt,  in  inducing  Gov.  Bross  to  pre-  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Charles  Edward  Wiltsey 
sent  it  with  the  fine  bell  and  clock,  and  finally  in  to  Miss  Electa  O.  Rocket,  both  of  Russell,  Iowa. 

raising  money  to  build  the  tower  and  complete  ,  ^  _ 

the  construction  of  the  church.  Mr.  Gardiner  de- 

serves  great  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  and  DIED, 

the  bell  and  clock,  in  both  time  and  tune,  will  u  u  a  .1  40.  imi. 

ring  forth  his  praises  long  after  he  shall  have  m?  WuLam  Nemo? 'fouio^  membe 
passed  away  to  the  land  where  time  will  be  no  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

more,  and  time-pieces  and  church  bells  uiinecessa-  a./-..  _ a _ _  vr  v-  o _ . 

r^”  This  is  alike  a  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  Rebe'cca^g’reenleaf,  wife^’of  Daniel  t‘. 

0fllci6nt  ps-stor  at  Milford,  and  a  very  iiandsom6  Grecnleaf,  aged  79  years  and  4  mouths, 
gifton  the  partof  the  Hon.  VVm.  Bross  of  Chicago,  lewis-Id  El  Cajon,  Cal.,  Aug.  24, 1887,  Rev.  William 
to  his  native  village.  We  well  understand  the  uii-  q.  b.  Lewis,  M.D.,  age.l  37  years. 


DIED. 


The  suliject  of  this  notice  was  the  son  of  Rev.  W^illiam 
G.  W.  Lewis,  a  worthy  minister  of  Christ,  at  present  the 


more  beautiful  and  sensible  gift  than  a  well  placed  rector  of  St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
clock  and  bell  could  hardly  be  devised.  The  Mil-  Dr-  Lewis  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
ford  church  was  organized  over  sixty  years  ago,  the  first  fifteen  yeare  of  his  life.  He  made  an  early  and 
and  by  a  committee  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hud-  ® 


“  "^441-  ^4  4.  «  i  I 4K  ing  of  the  Gospel  his  lite-work.  Owing  to  failure  in 

SOB,  W'lth  which  Presbytery,  though  in  another  b,jalth,  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his  theological 
State,  it  still  maintains  its  connection.  course  at  Drew  Seminary,  New  Jersey.  However,  later 

MARYLAND.  renewed  his  studies  at  St.  Stephen’s-on-the-Hudson, 

'TT.  XT  ,  .  ,  but  was  again  conif)elled  by  illness  to  retire.  He  then 

Annapolis.  The  Aaval  Academy.  —  Sabbath,  applied  himself  to  the  medical  profession,  in  which. 
Sept.  4,  was  a  day  of  special  interest  in  the  Presby-  with  health  partially  restored,  he  made  commendable 
terian  church  at  this  ancient  place,  and  which  is  progress,  graduatim;  ut  Miami  Medical  College,  Cin- 
aiso  the  home  of  the  Naval  Academy.  It  was  the  ®imniti,  Ohio,  in  1873.  With  the  return  of  physical 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Pastor  Rob-  vigor,  there  was  also  the  return  of  his  first  choice  and 
ert  H.  Williams,  and  he  used  it  partly  by  wav  of  viz:  (o  enter  once  more  the  ministry  Mith- 

'tk.a  o -b-,,  n „  1  •  O'**  lurtlier  formal  preparation,  he  sought  in  1879  an 

review.  The  following  remarks  are  of  general  in-  appointment  as  Home  missionary  under  Bishop  8imp- 

terest  to  all  our  readers :  8,,ii  of  fho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  assigned 

“An  Important  part  of  our  work  has  been  among  him  to  a  post  on  the  frontier  in  Colorado.  Here  during 

the  youth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Naval  two  years  he  zealously  wrought  for  the  Master,  preJeh- 
Academy.  A  large  number  of  cadets  during  the  *"g  Gospel  with  all  the  force  of  a  keen  intellect 
last  five  years  have  attended  this  church,  and  much  c®mhine<l  with  a  loving  heart,  to  miners  and  to  other 
of  your  pastor’s  interest  in  this  field  of  labor  has  region.  His  delicate  constitution  was 

been  awakened  bv  their  nresenee  Since  twentv  sufficient  to  endure  the  severe  hardshqis  of  such 

®f®°04  4  *®i.™  K  ®**^  presenc^.  Mnce  iwenty  afield,  when  he  returned  to  the  East,  still  longing  to 
nine  States  have  been  represented  by  these  cadets,  minister  in  Christ’s  name  to  lost  men. 
the  Church  at  large  has  an  Interest  in  our  work.  On  the  ground  that  he  could  work  with  greater  free- 
The  thought  that  we  have  the  prayers  of  Christian  dom,  and  by  methods  more  in  accord  with  his  own 
people  all  over  this  great  land,  has  been  an  inspira-  tastes,  he  determined  to  change  his  denominational 
tion  to  us.  The  Interest  of  the  denomination  has  connection,  and  sought  adiuis.sion  to  the  Presbyterian 
been  shown  in  the  action  of  the  General  Assem-  obtained  an  honorable  dismission 

biles,  in  which  twice  within  a  few  years  they  have  r®®®‘v®d  in  1884  ^  a 

called  the  aitention  of  the  Church,  and  ^pee-ially  uttle^atef  he  ^s  ci^Lm  S  tlie  Sjteriat 
th©  parents  of  the  cadets,  to  our  >\ork.  In  view  of  church  of  Conkliu^ville,  Y.,  wlicre  he  very  greatly 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cadets  of  endeared  himself  to  those  unto  whom  he  ministered, 
the  Academy  are  of  Presbyterian  families,  the  As-  An  insidious  heart  disease,  whiih  for  many  years  had 
sembly  has  felt  that  tliese  youths  should  have  the  threatened,  now  developed  alarming  symptoms,  but 
privileges  of  their  own  Church.  A  fifth,  sometimes  '‘rdor  for  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  knew  no 
a  larger  pn>jK>rti<>n  of  the  cadets,  are  from  Presby-  urgent  call  having  twien  tendered  him 

t«I.S  hLi  t|.l.  14  the  CM.,  th,  S”  i‘,  SChrpo'fc ‘S'l  Jil 

tenan  Church  owes  it  to  itself  to  meet,  as  full^"  as  days  of  labor  might  be  prolonged.  He  accordingly 
it  can,  the  religious  wants  of  these  cadets.  The  removed  and  assumetl  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Presby- 
Regulatious  of  the  Academy  allow  tlie  cadets  to  terian  church  at  El  Cajon,  Calitoruia.  Here  he  was 
attend  the  Church  in  which  they  have  been  trained,  enalded,  in  sj.ite  of  great  bodily  weakness  an.l  suffer- 
and  permission  is  granted  on  the  written  request  enlist  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the 

of  the  parents  or  guardians.  In  commending  the  »nd  to  see  a  new  sanctuary  erected  and 

work  of  this  church,  the  General  Assembly  of  Trinmrdl^nd  ende<l,  in 

1886  urged  parents  whose  sons  are  in  the  Academy  i^mpie  of  rare  talento,  fullycon8el-ratod''trthrs«® 
to  see  that  they  are  under  our  pastoral  care.  These  vice  of  his  Lord.  b. 

young  men  whose  future  may  be  so  full  of  benefit  [California  papers  please  copy.] 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  jiowders.  .Sold 
only  in  cans.  RoYAL  BAKINO  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Busine.ss  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Unvon  Missionary  Colportage  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  21st,  1887. 


_ g^iirvttgrmewtfl^ _ 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  G0„ 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  AND  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreigw 
Countries. 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BEOAD'WAT,  ITE'W  TORS. 


Capital,  - 
Suritlas,  - 


-  $500,000 

-  $500,000 


fley.  Dr.  E.  D.  MORRIS’S  NEW  WORK  , 

will  be  published  Sept.  24th  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

714  Broadway,  27ew  York. 

IS  THEUE  SALVATION  AFTER  DEATH? 

By  E.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“  The  aim  of  this  treatise  Is  to  consider  In  Its  vital  aspects 
the  important  question  now  under  discussion,  whether 
there  Is  In  fact,  as  is  alleged,  a  proclamation  of  Christ  and 
of  salvation  through  Him  In  the  Intermediate  State. 

“The  answer  to  this  question  Is  sought  first  oi  all  by  an 
examination  of  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  Intro¬ 
duced  In  proof  of  this  new  dogma,  and  a  comprehensive 
jiresentatlon  of  the  Biblical  evidence  against  It.  The  wit¬ 
ness  of  Christian  symbolism,  ancient  and  modern,  is  next 
cited  to  show  that  the  dogma  has  no  true  standing  among 
the  errdenda  of  historic  Christianity.  And  finally  the  ques¬ 
tion  Is  considei  ed  of  the  relations  of  the  dogma  to  Christian 
theology  and  to  religious  experience. 

“  The  discussion  Is  timely,  and  will  command  general 
attention.  The  volume  contaius  a  full  Index  of  topics,  os 
well  as  of  authors  and  works  referred  to.” 

NEARLY  READY; 

ROWANIh.n  AND  THE  REFOKMATION,  FROM 
THE  NTANiUPUINiT  OF  PROPHECY.  By  H. 

GEattan  Gvimness,  author  of  “  Light  for  the  Last 
Days,”  “Approaching  End  of  the  Age,”  etc.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

PALFJkTFN’E  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHRINT.  By  Ed¬ 
mond  STAFFER,  D.D.,  Professor  In  the  Protestant  Theo¬ 
logical  Faculty  of  Pails.  Translated  by  ANNIE  H. 
HOLMDEN.  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Full  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $3. 

Copies  .sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FASHION  BAZAR. 

OCTOBEZL  NTTMBEB-ITO'W  HEADY. 

This  number,  as  Is  always  the  case  with  THE  Fashion 
Bazar,  contains  all  the  latest  fashions — comprising 

NEW  FALL  WOOL  SUITS,  HEW  WRAPS,  ULSTERS, 
AND  JACKETS,  TRAVELLING  SUITS, 
EVENING  AND  RECEPIION  DRESSES,  BRIDAL 
COSTUMES,  BIDING  HABITS, 

NEW  EMBROIDERY  PLATES,  CHILDREN'S  EARLY 
FALL  SUITS,  FALL  HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

The  Literary  department  of  this  number  of  the  Bazar  Is 
excellent,  including  the  opening  chapters  of  an  original 
humorous  serial,  eutitled 


CORSETS 


Boned  with  Feather- 
Eiuue.  The  best  ever  made.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

IVtorphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
IIIpIIIHII  to  20  days.  No  till  cured. 
IVIWlDr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  O. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820.] 

7191  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  In  Its 
appointments.  The  68tb  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  21,  1887.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

The  MINNEN  EHINNEM.  win  reopen  their 
DAY  MCHOOli  FOR  (ilREN, 
aa  East  Fifty-fourth  St.,  October  3.  1887. 

Separate  department  tor  Boys,  September  29. 
Kindergarten,  Froebel  Method,  October  10. _ 

Claverack  College 

AND  IIIJDNON  RIVER  IN’NTITHTE, 
Claverack.  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  President. 

Affords  superior  advantages  for  thorough  and  systematic 
education  to  young  men  and  women. 

UnBnrpassed  for  healthMness  and  beanty  of  location. 
Large  and  commodious  buildings,  recently  Improved 
and  refitted. 

A  strong  Faculty  of  experienced  professors  and  teachers. 
Careful  attention  given  to  social,  moral  and  physical 
culture.  Ten  graduating  courses. 

CUNNEItVATORT  ilF  Ml  NIC  AND  ART  OF 
IIIVII  CiUADE. 

Tkirty-fniirth  Year  Opens  September  119. 

.'lend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. _ 

BRYANT  SCHOOL  lon^'Inland,  n.  y. 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY  Of  the  highest  grade,  with 
PRIMARy,  INTERMEDIATE  and  ACADEMIC  DEPART¬ 
MENTS.  One  of  the  finest  School  i>ropertles  In  the  U.  S., 
In  proximity  to  country  sent  of  the  late  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  ‘28th  year  opens  Sept.  a’9d 

CORTELVOU  &  HINDS,  Principals. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Best  advantages  In  English  and  Languages.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  Teachers.  Music  and  Art 
specialties.  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition,  $50U.  Circulars 
ou  application. 

MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles, 
Nos.  0  and  8  fast  .’’•Sd  8t.,  New  York. 

The  same  able  staff  of  Professors  and  Teachers  Is  retain¬ 
ed,  with  im]>ortant  additions. 

2ith  YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 


UPSON  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County* 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keepe  them 
all  the  year  round.  File  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler, D.S.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y.;  Mr.  D.  R. 
Owynne,  26  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  relerenoee 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preeton,  Ot 

WABASH  COLLEGE, 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.7th, 1887.  Classical, Scientific,  and 
Elective  Courses.  Standard  high;  thorough  In  methods. 
Also  ample  preparatory  and  English  Courses.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 

OMNININie  INNTITIITE  FOR  YOITMO  LADIES. 

81ng-8ing-on-the-Ilud8on.  Reopens  InSeptember. 
Full  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  Fine  Studio,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Lectures  on  various  subjects. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  to  Rev.  F.  B.  DwiuuT,  Sing  Sing. 

SEVEN  GABLES. 

The  fourteenth  year  of  Mrs.  WESTCOTT’S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO  LADIES.  Circulars  on  application. 
_ Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

SEELEY’H  EN6LINH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS,  Deckertown,  8ass«x  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reopens  September  7th. 

For  circular,  address 

_ W.  H.  SEELEY,  (AM.,  Princeton,)  Prln^ 

Freehold  institute.  Freehold,  n.  .t.  44th 

year.  Prepares  for  any  College  or  tor  Business. 
Backward  boys  taught  privately. 

Rev.  A.  O^CHAMBERS,^.M.,  Principal. 

^OMEKVILLE  8E9IINA11Y,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yeung  Ladles  and 
Children.  Reopens  Sept.  14th.  Circulars  oii  application. 
Principals:  Miss  Emma  L.  Parsons  and  Miss  Laura  H. 
Le-Fevre. _ 

LA  WRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
3  to  6  months  in  advance  ut  date  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
containing  Courses  ot  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrenceville,  N.  1. 


THE  LADIES’  DOCTOR,  i  Rutgers  Female  t'ollege, 


By  OLIVE  HARPER. 

ALSO 

CLARISSA’S  ORDEAL, 

By  the  Author  of  “A  Great  Mistake,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY  FASHION  BAZAR  Is  for 
sale  by  all  news  iealers.  It  will  also  be  sent,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  for  25  cents  per  single  copy.  The  subscrlntlou  price 
Is  $3  a  year.  Address  GEORGE  MUNRO,  Munro  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  17  to  27  Vandewater  Street,  New  York. 

(P.  O.  Box  3751.) 


Ladies 

Undefwear. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  General  Hanking  Business. 

Report  of  the  Condition  of 

THE  NATIOMl  BAffi  OF  THE  REPILIC 

OF  THE  C’llY  OF  NEYV  YORK, 

United  States  Depository, 

On  June  l&th,  1884,  and  .August  1st,  1887. 

RE80UHCE8. 

June  15, 1884.  August  1 ,  1887. 

Loans  and  Discounts  . $:),359,.523  39  $7,436.9(15  (17 

United  States  Bonds .  20(),(i(K)  00  l.')0,000  00 

Other  Bonds  .  124.86'2  50  496,;i(.0  25 

♦Banking  House .  6(KI.(HJ0  (H)  6.(7,684  16 

Exchanges .  2,006,492  89  1,108.401  42 

Due  from  Banks .  443,171  ,13  989,771  01 

Specie  and  Legal-Tenders....  4:«’>,123  57  2,58.', ,777  .58 

$7,170,373  50  $13,407,919  49 

LI.4BILITIE8. 

June  15.  1884.  August  1.  1887. 

Capital . $1,.'.00  (KtO  (H»  $1,500  (KMI  00 

Surplus  and  Profits .  608,3:i0  5t  724,915  54 

Circulation .  180,(MI0  00  42,‘200  DO 

Deposits .  4  822,042  96  11,141,503  95 

$7,170,371  SO  $13,407,919  49 

JOHN  J.4Y'  KNOX,  President. 

E.  H.  PULLEN,  Cashier. 

•One-half  “  United  Bank  Building,”  corner  Broadway 
and  Wall  street. 

A  NT  ED— Agents  for  “The  Child’s  Bible.”  Intro-  ! 
▼  ▼  ductlon  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent.  Over  KX)  engravings. 
One  agent  has  lately  sold  1.50  In  a  town  of  2138  people:  one 
78  In  a  village  of  674.  The  best  selling  book  In  this  coun¬ 
try.  Address 

CASSELL  k  CO.,  Limited,  40  Dearborn  St ,  Chicago. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

are  now  exhihitinfj  their  first  Im¬ 
portations  for  the  Fall  Season,  of 
HAUTES  NOUVEAUTES,  in 
SILKS,  VELVETS,  and  Dress 
Goods. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Address 

BROADWAY  AND  ELEVENTH  STREET, 

^  ew  Y ork. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  ot  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  um  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OontrlbuUons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  glfte  and  legacies  are  asked  tor  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers'  House  at 
Perth  yunboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
ot  W.  W.  HKBSBTON,  Treasurer 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG*^*M  O.MEN, 

LEROY,  N.  Y. 

Literary,  music  and  art  ciollegos;  also  preparatory  school. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Rates  low.  New  dormi¬ 
tory  added  to  buildings  this  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Bov.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  D.D.,  Chancellor. 

YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

_ Address  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. _ 

PEEKMRILL  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy. 

Col.  CHA8.  J.  Weight,  B.8., 


54  &  50  West  55th  Street,  New  York. 

Forty  ninth  annual  session  opens  Sept  28.  Preparatory 
and  Boarding  Departments  and  special  Evening  classes. 

_ G.  W.  SAMSON,  D.D.,  President. _ 

COTTAGE  SEMINARY, 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N,  Y.  For  Young  Ladles.  Opens 
Sept.  7lh. _ Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

MIIN.  HYDE  AND  DAI.’GHTF.RM  will  re-open  their 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES  and  GIRLS 
September  19lh,  1687.  Number  limited  to  fifteen.  Pupils 
I  may  reinalu  <lurliig  holidays  and  Summer  vacation. 
Address  Mrs.  J  G.  HYDE, 

_ ^nghamton,  N.  Y. 

MISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOrFOTGlS^ 

15  East  65th  Street,  New  York, 

Will  re-open  September  26th.  Boys’  Classes. 

At  home  after  September  12th. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

1!900  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  21st,  1887. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.,  In  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  22,  at  3P.  M. 
_ _ E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sept.  7th,  1887.  For  catalogue,  address 
WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty, 
_ Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  begins  September  20th.  Rooms  are  drawn  by  the 
students  on  that  day.  The  opening  address  will  be  given 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Reid,  Steubenville,  Ohio 
For  catalogues  and  needed  Information,  address 

Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  316  lUdge  Avo.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

1>ETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE.— Boarding  and  Day 
J*  SchcK)!  for  Young  Ladles,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

’2()th  year  begins  .Sept.  14. 

{•hill  CPurse,  f.ood  I/ome. 

Drawing,  Palming,  Music,  Languages,  and  Elocution. 

For  catalogues,  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES. 

WASHINGTON^AND  JEFFER'sON  COLLEGE^ 

Washington,  Pa. 

The  87tb  year  begins  Sept.  14th.  For  catalogue  or  Infor- 
mgtlon,  apply  to _ President  J.  D.  MOFFAT. 

S within  C.  Shortlidge’s 

Media  2\cademv,  at  Mediii,  Pa. 

(NEAR  PHILADELPIIIA.) 

.30  minutes  from  Broad  Street  Station.  One  of  the  beat 
equipt>ed  and  best  managed  Schrs.ils.  All  Students  board 
with  the  Principal.  Teachers  all  men  and  graduates  of 
Harvard,  Yale.  Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
other  first  class  Colleges.  Fine  bulldlngH,  single,  double, 
or  communicating  rrsims,  with  ample  bath  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Every  room  has  In  It  a  steam  radiator,  ami  Is  com¬ 
pletely  furnished.  New  Athletic  Grounds.  Gymnasium 
refitted  and  healed  by  steam.  Best  Instruction,  best  care, 
best  table.  Special  opttortunlties  for  apt  students  to  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly,  special  private  tutoring  for  backward  boys. 
Patrons  or  students  may  select  any  studies,  or  chmjse  an 
English,  Scientific,  Business,  College-PreparaUiry,  or  Civil 
Engineering  course.  New  Physical  and  Chemical  lalxtra- 
tory,  with  twenty-four  (»8es.  Superior  Practical  Business  ' 
Department  In  Cfjmmerclal  course  with  Bank,  Offices,  'rol-  I 
pgraphy.  Short-hand,  ‘X'ype  Writing,  &c.,  &c.  More  fully  i 
supplied  with  apparatu.s  than  any  other  Collcge-llttlng  or 
Commercial  school  In  the  United  Slates.  Twelve  teachers 
for  al8>ut  one  hundred  students.  Every  teacher  devotes  , 
his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  subjects.  Media  Academy 
affords  every  home  comfort,  the  liest  etiucation  and  the  ' 
best  training.  A  fixe<l  price  covers  every  ex|>ense,  even 
ttooks.  No  extras  except  for  music.  No  Incidental  ex 
peuses.  No  examinations  for  admission.  New  Illustrated  ; 
catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address.  i 

8W1THIN  C.  8HOBTL1DGE.  A.B.,  A.M., 

(Harvard  Graduate,)  Media,  Penna. 


_ Dr.  JOHN  N.  Tilden,  Principals. 

RIVKRVIKW  P0uVHK"psTEy>i.Y. 

5‘/4d  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Academics,  and  Business.  Military  Drill. 
_ B18BEE  k  AMEN,  Principals. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OooNTZ,  the  s|>aclous  country  seat  ot  Jay  Cooke,  will  be^n 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept. 28  For  circulars, 
apply  to  PKINCIPAL8,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Principals.  Emeritus  Principals. 

Mi.ss  Frances  E  Bennett,  Miss  M.  L.  Bonnet, 

Miss  SYLVIA  J.  Eastman. _ Miss  H.  A.  Dillayk. 

Wells  College  fbi  Yonng  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1687.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  8.  FRlsBEB,  D.U.,  President. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yorh. 

Coarse  of  stadjr  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Astronomical  Ubservatory —  Mnieum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

RYF  NE-HINAKY,  rye,  new  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

MISN  E.  j.  MAC’KIF’W  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  will  reopen  Sept.  ‘22.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. _ 

At  MOUNT  HOPE  LADIES’  SEMINARY. 

— Music  and  Art  extra.  New  York,  Tabbytown. 

GLENWOOD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  Matawan.N.J. 

Newly  furnished,  new  gymnasium  and  assembly  rooms. 
_ J.  CALVIN  BICE,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

ALEXANDER  INSTITUTE,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

23  miles  from  New  York  city  by  rail.  Fits  boys  for  College 
or  Bu8ln  88  pursuits.  30  to  40  pupils.  5  teachers.  Board 
and  Tuition  per  annum,  $4110.  For  circulars, apply  to  the 
Principal,  O.  K.  WILLIS,  Ph.D. 

Hi:  PREPARATORY  NCHUOL,  Prlncelon,  N.  J., 

will  receive  a  few  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
complete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  best  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference — President 
McCosh.  J.  BEMSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


BEADPOED  AC 

CQfiC  BoUilDff  UMorpMMd. 

trov*  t  Uk«  for  rosrlBC  Md  •kotisf.  CiMOlthl  oad  loaorol 
•onrM  of  M«dT  {  olM  propDrotorr  Md  optlo*«L  Wor  oireoUn 
DdaiMioo,  oppl;  to  J.  u.  Kl.NUttBtBT,  lYOiouror,  Bradford^  Mom. 

IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.*  Past  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
In  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIEm. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  27th  year.  Advantages  unsnrpaased. 
Four  years’  course.  Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 
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FOOTPRISTS  OF  PATRIOTISM.— II. 

By  Morey  Hale  Bartow. 

There  were  a  number  of  persons  about  the  tavern 
kept  by  the  Widow  Chichester,  and  among  those 
seated  in  the  bar-room  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  saw  a 
familiar  face,  but  its  possessor  gave  no  sign  of 
recognition ;  and  being  occupied  for  a  short  time 
in  engaging  accommodations  from  the  hostess,  he 
could  not  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  deserv¬ 
ed.  The  moment  he  was  disengaged  he  sought 
the  man  with  the  familiar  face,  but  he  had  disap¬ 
peared.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
he  should  be  insecure,  and  he  remained  during  the 
night. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  went  down  to  Hunting- 
top  Bay  in  quest  of  the  promised  boat,  and  he  was 
gladdened  at  the  sight  of  a  barge,  answering  in 
every  respect  to  his  anticipations,  that  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  shore  in  the  direction  he  stood.  He 
went  towards  the  boat  with  confidence,  walking 
acroas  the  wide  sandy  beach,  but  was  astounded 
as  the  barge  struck  the  shore  to  find  it  filled  with 
British  marines,  accompanied  by  the  man  with 
the  familiar  face  whom  he  had  seen  the  evening 
before  at  the  tavern.  Endeavoring  hurriedly  to 
retrace  his  steps  over  the  yielding  sand  of  the 
beach,  Capt.  Hale  was  instantly  halted  by  a  com¬ 
mand  to  “  Surrender  or  die."  He  turned  and  see¬ 
ing  six  of  the  marines  standing  in  the  boat  with 
their  muskets  levelled  at  him,  realized  at  once 
the  impossibility  of  escape  and  the  alternative 
of  instant  death  or  immediate  surrender.  The 
least  show  of  refusal  would  have  ended  his  life. 
He  was  seized,  taken  into  the  boat  and  rowed  to 
the  British  guard-ship  Halifax,  Capt.  Quame,  a 
vessel  which  had  been  sent  for  water,  and  lay 
anchored  behind  apointof  wooded  land  on  Lloyds 
Neck.  His  captors  stripped  and  searched  him, 
and  found  the  concealed  papers  in  his  shoes.  He 
was  then  taken  under  guard  in  one  of  the  boats  of 
the  Halifax  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on 
Saturday  morning.  Sept.  21. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence  Mr.  Johnson  was 
aroused  at  night  by  knocks  upon  his  door.  He 
struck  a  light  and  opened  it,  and  saw  the  gleaming 
of  several  muskets  in  the  darkness  that  were 
pointed  at  his  breast.  One  of  the  party  outside 
said  “Hello,  Johnson,  Is  that  you?”  “Yes!” 
was  the  reply.  “Where  is  Hale?”  was  asked. 
“He  is  gone,”  said  Mr.  Johnson — “captured!” 
They  were  the  men  who  had  come  over  from  Nor¬ 
walk  to  convey  Capt.  Hale  back  to  Connecticut. 

The  comfortable  homestead  ewned  by  James 
Beekman,  a  staunch  Whig  who  left  it  during  the 
Revolution  and  went  with  his  family  to  Esopus 
for  safety,  was  occupied  as  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  Howe.  The  high  bank  of  the  East  River 
bordering  Turtle  Bay,  on  which  it  stood  (where 
First  Avenue  now  crosses  Fifty-first  street),  was 
called  Mount  Pleasant,  and  around  the  “  Beekman 
Mansion  ”  were  ample  grounds,  finely  shaded  by 
trees,  and  handsomely  laid  out  in  lawns  and  flower 
gardens.  Near  the  residence  stood  a  greenhouse, 
then  empty  of  plants,  whose  site  would  now  be  in 
the  centre  of  Fifty-second  street,  a  little  east  of 
First  Avenue.  The  “  Old  Beekman  House  ”  was 
erected  in  1764,  and  its  beautiful  location  made  it 
a  favorite  place  with  offlceis  of  high  rank.  During 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  Gens.  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
Robertson;  and  the  Summer  residence  in  1780  of 
Gen.  Riedesel  and  his  family.  It  was  occupied  by 
Gen.  Carleton  in  1783. 

Capt.  Hale  was  confined  in  the  greenhouse  of  the 
Beekman  mansion  under  a  strong  guard  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  prior  to 
his  execution  on  the  following  Sabbath  morning. 
He  had  been  taken  before  Gen.  Howe  at  his  liead- 
quarters  in  the  Beekman  house,  and  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  found  in  his  shoes,  was  condemned  by  Howe, 
without  a  trial  of  any  kind,  to  be  hanged  the  next 
morning  before  sunrise.  Capt.  Hale  had  frankly 
given  his  rank,  and  stated  his  purpose  in  visiting 
the  British  camps,  and  openly  lamented  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  serve  his  country  any  longer  or  better.  The 
noble  bearing  of  the  handsome  prisoner  in  tiie 
presence  of  Gen.  Howe,  and  his  avowed  patriot¬ 
ism,  much  Impressed  the  stern  military  command¬ 
er  and  judge  who  delivere<l  him  into  the  custody 
of  notorious  William  Cunningham,  British  pro- 
vostrmarshal,  for  execution. 

This  Cunningham  was  a  Tory  and  renegade  of 
the  worst  description.  Early  in  life  he  had  served 
In  the  British  Dragoons.  Coming  to  New  York  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  he  eagerly  joined  Sir  William 
Howe  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  is  described  as  a 
great,  uncouth,  bloated -faced,  red-haired  Irishman, 
with  ugly  features  and  of  the  most  repulsive  appear¬ 
ance.  Habitually  profane  and  obscene  in  speech, 
a  ruffian  by  instinct  and  long  habit,  ndthout  feel¬ 
ing  other  than  an  implacable  hatred  of  all  patri¬ 
ots,  he  was  ever  their  eager  jailer,  and  on  occasion 
like  the  present,  executioner.  He  delighted  to 
inflict  the  most  cruel  tortures  upon  all  who  came 
within  his  power,  and  his  retention  in  office  must 
always  be  a  blot  upon  all  British  officers  who  in 
any  way  countenanced  him.  His  shocking  bru¬ 
tality  was  constantly  and  eagerly  manifested  in 
the  merciless  treatment  of  helpless  captives.  He 
was  so  fiendishly  avaricious  that  he  mixed  arsenic 
in  the  flour  fed  to  the  prisoners  “  for  tlie  sake  of 
cheating  his  King  and  country  by  continuing  for  a 
time  to  draw  their  nominal  rations.”  Ho  was  only 
restrained  from  putting  them  to  death  in  a  more 
violent  way,  “  five  or  six  of  them  of  a  night,  back 
of  the  prison  yanl,  by  the  distress  of  certain  wo¬ 
men  in  the  neighborhood,  who  pained  by  the  cries 
for  mercy  wldch  they  heard,  went  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  made  the  case  known,  with 
entreaties  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
future.”  His  mildest  treatment  of  the  w’retched 
inmates  that  were  confined  in  the  old  Sugar 
House,  or  the  Provost  Jail,  which  was  a  gloomy 
prison  since  cliange<i  into  tlie  present  “  Hall  of 
Records,”  was  to  stagger  up  and  down  the  differ¬ 
ent  halls  of  the  buildings  and  heap  torrents  of  j 
abuse  upon  “the  rebel  spawn,”  as  patriots  were 
called ;  and  drive  the  “  dogs  ”  back  to  tlieir  “  ken¬ 
nels,”  or  “  into  their  holes,”  if  any  happened  to  be 
outside  of  their  cells;  or  by  kicking  over  vessels 
of  soup  which  the  charitable  sometimes  supplied 
for  friendless  prisoners. 

A  terrible  conflagration  began  after  two  o’clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning  of  Capt.  H  ile’s  arrival  as 
a  prisoner  in  New  York,  that  destroyed  493  houses. 
It  accidentally  began"  in  a  low  tavern  near  White¬ 
hall  Slip  just  above  where  the  Staten  Island  Ferr3’ 
now  lands,  and  fanned  by  a  violent  southwest  wind 
was  driven  up  both  sides  of  Broadwaj’,  destrojdng 
Trlnltj"  Church  and  sweeping  on  and  around  St. 
Paul’s  until  it  was  arrested  near  Barclay  street  by 
a  change  of  wind  and  the  Intervention  of  the  open 
“Green  ”  about  “  Kings,”  now  Columbia  College. 

Nearl}'  one-third  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes. 
New  York  tlien  had  a  population  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  Congress  had  been  asked  by  Washington 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Long  Is¬ 
land,  “  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  ought  it  to  stand  as  Winter-quarters  for  the 
enemy?  ”  He  was  instructed  in  case  he  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  New  York  to  “have  special 
care  taken  that  no  damage  be  done  to  the  city^ 
Congress  having  no  doubt  of  their  being  able  to 
recover  it.”  It  was  chargetl  by  the  enemy  that  the 
conflagration  was  the  work  of  Whig  incendiaries 
to  deprive  the  British  of  Winter-quarters,  and  in 
the  angry  crowd  that  collected  to  see  “  a  rebel  Cap¬ 
tain  hung  ”  were  both  men  and  women  who  had 
been  kept  out  of  their  beds  all  night  by  the  raging 
conflagratioa.  Some  Long  Island  farmers  who 
were  impressed  into  the  British  forage  service,  also 
mingled  with  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Royal 
army  that  witnessed  Capt.  Hale’s  execution. 

A  nearly  horizontal  limb  of  a  large  apple  tree  in 
Colonel  Rutgers’  orchard,  served  for  the  gallows. 
The  condemned  man,  with  his  arms  pinioned  be¬ 


hind  him,  was  made  to  ascend  a  ladder,  and  stand 
upon  one  of  its  rungs,  whilst  the  noose  of  the  halter 
was  adjusted  around  his  neck  by  a  mulatto  hang¬ 
man  named  Richmond.  This  done,  he  pulled  a 
cap  over  Hale’s  eyes,  and  descending,  grasped  the 
ladder,  and  at  a  given  signal  from  Cunningham, 
wrenched  it  away,  and  thus  threw  the  prisoner  vio¬ 
lently  off,  and  suspended  him  by  the  neck.  Col. 
Rutgers’  country  mansion  stood  on  his  farm  where 
Pike  and  Monroe  strersts  now  intersect,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  fine  view  of  the  East  River.  The  tree 
on  which  Capt.  Hale  was  hung  was  at  the  west 
side,  not  far  from  the  present  line  of  East  Broad¬ 
way.  Hale’s  body  was  buried  near  the  fatal  tree. 
Accurately  traced  on  a  map,  the  hallowed  spot  Is 
very  near  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Land,  and  in  the  southeastern  right -angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Market  street  with  East 
Broadway. 

Long  before  daybreak,  whilst  yet  the  heavens  were 
lurid  from  the  conflagration  in  the  city,  and  the 
dense  smoke  from  burning  buildings  filled  the  air, 
Capt.  Hale  was  taken  bj’  a  file  of  soldiers  from  the 
greenhouse  prison  on  the  Beekman  place  and 
marched  down  to  Col.  Rutgers’  farm,  where  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  British  troops  were  encamped,  and 
delivered  to  the  British  Provost  Marshal  for  exe¬ 
cution.  In  the  morning  twilight  of  the  Sabbath, 
Sept.  22,  1776,  Capt.  Hale  requested  Cunningham 
to  let  him  have  the  use  of  a  Bible.  It  was  refused 
in  shocking  language,  nor  was  the  presence  of  a 
chaplain  granted.  The  young  and  noble-hearted 
commander  of  a  detachment  of  British  troops  en. 
camped  near  by,  then  solicited  the  favor  of  the 
brutal  Cunningham  to  permit  Capt.  Hale  to  sit  in 
his  (the  officer’s)  tent  and  write  brief  letters  to  his 
mother,  sisters,  and  his  betrothed,  whilst  the  nec¬ 
essary  preparations  were  being  made  for  his  death. 
The  vulgar  villain  granted  this  requo-.t,  but  only 
that  he  might  inflict  a  sorer  grief. 

BWhen  the  crude  arrangements  for  taking  Hale’s 
life  had  been  completed  by  the  negro  hangman 
to  Cunningham’s  satisfaction,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  forward  by  his  mililarj’  guards.  Hale 
stepped  into  the  space  kept  clear  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  throng,  and  handed  Cunningham  the  let¬ 
ters  he  had  written,  unsealed,  with  request  to  have 
them  forwarded  beyond  the  British  lines.  Cun¬ 
ningham  opened  and  read  them,  and  was  so  an¬ 
gered  by  the  expressions  of  patriotism,  mingled 
with  those  of  affection,  that  he  tore  the  letters  to 
fragments  before  Capt.  Hale’s  face.  A  look  of 
mingled  surprise,  contempt,  and  scorn  from  the 
prisoner  was  the  only  recognition  he  gave  to  an  act 
so  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

History  has  it  that  Cunningham  said  when  af¬ 
terwards  reproached  for  his  conduct,  that  he  de¬ 
stroyed  Hale’s  letters  “  that  the  rebels  might  nev¬ 
er  know  that  they  had  a  man  who  could  die  with 
such  firmness.”  The  prisoner  was  now  made  to 
ascend  the  ladder  with  his  arms  pinioned ;  the  ne¬ 
gro  hangman  stepping  up  close  behind  him,  so  as 
to  fix  the  halter  around  his  neck.  Before  adjust¬ 
ing  the  fatal  noose  and  pulling  the  white  cap  over 
his  ej’es  that  was  to  shut  out  forever  his  view  of 
earth,  Cunni  ngham  ferociously  shouted  to  Halo  to 
make  his  dying  speech  and  confession.  The  pris¬ 
oner  slowly  turned  upon  the  rung,  and  steadying 
his  back  against  the  inclined  ladder,  raised  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  towards  heaven,  seemingly  en¬ 
gaged  in  silent  prayer,  and  then  looking  calmly 
over  the  surging  throng,  said  with  great  emphasis 
and  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  those  last  immortal 
words  “  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country."  With  a  furious  gesture,  and 
a  voice  hoarse  with  malignant  rage,  Cunningham 
cried  out  to  the  negro  Richmond  “Swing  the  reb¬ 
el  off !  ”  and  the  last  sad  offices  of  the  executioner 
were  unfeelingly  performed  with  indecent  haste. 

Some  of  the  women  standing  near  sobbed  aloud, 
when  Cunningham  fiercely  turned  upon  them  and 
cursed  them,  calling  tliem  rebels  and  harlots. 
And  so  perished  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  liis 
age,  one  of  the  bravest,  purest,  and  nol)lest  of  the 
martyrs  who  freelj’  gave  their  lives  to  establish 
our  national  independence. 

With  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  Republics  the 
American  people  have  been  niggardly  in  their  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  precious  life  thus  offered  up  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom.  Not  until  recently  has  a 
sense  of  national  shame  become  strong  enough  to 
demand  that  a  century  of  neglect  should  be  atoned 
for  by  the  erection  of  some  memorial  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  that  should  bear  witness  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  which  an  unselfish  patriotism  exerts  upon 
future  generations. 

“  During  the  war  of  1812-15  a  little  fort,  erected 
upon  Black  Rock,  at  the  entrance  to  New  Haven 
Harbor,  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  one,  built  during 
the  Revolution,  was  named  Fort  Hale,  the  first 
monument  of  stone  that  commemorated  him.  It 
has  long  been  in  ruins.” 

For  eight  successive  years  Congress  was  impor¬ 
tuned  for  an  appropriation  for  a  monument,  but 
would  not  bestow  a  cent  for  the  purpose.  The  ladies 
of  Connecticut  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by 
means  of  small  proceeds  from  fairs  and  tea-par¬ 
ties  and  a  drama  illustrating  the  services  and  the 
fate  of  Capt.  Hale,  combined  with  private  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  the  sum  of  S  1,250  granted  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  erected  in  1816  at  Coventry, 
his  birthplace,  a  handsome  cenotaph  of  hewn 
Quincy  granite  of  artistic  proportions,  forty-five 
feet  in  height.  The  transportation  of  the  material 
by  the  railways,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S400,  was  a 
generous  and  patriotic  gratuity. 

A  lironzc  statue  of  heroic  size  Intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  as  standing  with  his  arms 
partlj’  outstretched,  in  an  attitude  suggestive  of 
his  famous  dying  words,  made  by  authority  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  plficed  in  the  Capitol  at 
Hartford,  was  unveile<l  on  the  14th  of  June  last. 

Miss  Alice  Adams  of  Canterbury,  Ct.,  to  whom 
Captain  Hale  was  engaged,  was  distinguish<>d  for 
her  intelligence  and  beautj’.  A  miniature  of  Hale 
and  many  of  his  letters  were  at  one  time  in  her 
possession,  but  these  disappeared  many  j'ears  ago, 
and  there  is  no  likeness  extiint.  All  representa¬ 
tions  of  him  are  simply  ideals.  Miss  .\dams  was 
married  after  Hale’s  death  to  Elcazer  Ripley,  by 
whom  she  had  a  child  that  died  soon  after 
its  father.  She  was  married  suhsequentlj'  to 
William  Lawrence  of  Hartford,  where  she  died  in 
September,  1845,  at  the  good  old  ago  of  eighty- 
eight.  A  tieautiful  powder  horn  maile  hj’  Capt. 
Hale,  a  Diary  kept  b3-  him  for  a  limited  time  in  a 
camp-book,  with  some  receipts,  and  a  willow  camp- 
basket  with  partitions  insi<le  having  fragments  of 
glass  and  bottles  in  the  bottom,  as  left  by  Hale, 
comprise  the  onl3’  known  relics  of  his  young  life. 

In  the  .\merican  Historical  Magazine  for  January, 
1836,  in  an  article  written  by  an  “  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  friend  of  Hale,”  who  served  on  the  medi¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  writer 
sa3’s : 

“  Nathan  Hale  I  was  acqualnte<l  with  from  his 
frequent  visits  at  m3'  father’s  hou.se.  His  conver¬ 
sation  and  that  of  m3'  father,  left  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  m3'  mind.  His  url»anit3'  and  general 
deportment  were  peculiarl3'  attractive,  and  for 
solid  acquirements,  I  am  sure  he  would  lose  no¬ 
thing  in  comparison  with  Andre.  Hale  said  to  my 
father  that  he  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  countr3'.  He  excUimed,  as  if  glancing 
into  the  future,  ‘  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.'  (It  is  sweet  and  honorable  to  die  for  one's 
country.)  These  were  some  of  the  last  expressions 
I  ever  heard  fall  from  his  lips.  The  remarks  of 
m3'  father,  after  Hale  left  the  house,  were  ‘  That 
man  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  calculated  to 
excel  in  any  station  he  a.ssumes.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar,  and  last,  though  not  the  least 
of  his  qualifications,  a  Christian !  ’  ” 

“  Possessing  genius,  taste,  and  ardor,”  says 
Sparks  the  historian,  of  Hale,  “  he  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  scholar ;  and  endowe<l  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  with  those  graces  and  gifts  of  nature 
which  add  a  charm  to  youthful  excellence,  he 
gained  universal  esteem  and  confidence.” 

The  cruelties  and  crimes  committed  by  the  de¬ 


testable  William  Cunningham,  who  superintended 
Capt.  Nathan  Hale’s  execution,  were  notorious  at 
the  time,  and  long  afterward.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  British  commanders  whom  he  served,  that 
he  was  employed  directly  by  the  British  Ministry, 
and  It  Is  satisfactorily  proven  that  he  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  authority  of  Howe  and  Clinton. 
That  he  put  poison  into  the  food  of  some  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  and  secretly  killed  others,  was 
generally  believed,  and  doubtless  known  to  some 
during  the  Revolution,  and  finally  confirmed  out 
of  his  own  mouth !  He  was  executed  in  England 
for  forgery,  Aug.  10th,  1791,  and  confessed  upon 
the  scaffold  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  fully 
two  thousand  American  prisoners  under  his  charge 
by  deliberate  starvation,  their  rations  being  sold 
by  him  for  gain ;  and  in  addition,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  patriot  prisoners  were  hung 
by  him  without  a  trial  of  any  kind. 


Siie  et)fl9rtn  at  Vfomt. 


BEBTHA  BENEDICT'S  MISSION. 

By  Josephine  C.  Ooodale. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  pfreat  change  for  Bertha  to  leave  the 
luxurious  home  of  her  Aunt  Mary  in  a  large 
cit3%  where  she  had  spent  two  weeks  at  the 
close  of  the  school-year,  and  to  go  to  her  farm- 
home  in  a  far-away  State,  and  amid  very  rude 
surroundings.  Bertha’s  father  felt  this  as  they 
sped  over  the  railway  that  bore  them  through 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  across  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  where  the  scenery  was  so 
beautiful,  that  as  Bertha  said,  “  it  seemed  like 
a  thousand  lovely  pictures  all  rolled  into  one.” 
As  they  were  nearing  Pittsburg,  her  father 
came  over  from  his  seat  by  the  window,  and 
sitting  down  by  Bertha,  said  ‘  We  shall  be 
home  by  this  time  to-morrow,  Birdie,  if  all 
goes  well,  and  I  have  been  thinking  whether 
or  not  my  little  girl  will  feel  quite  contented 
and  happy  to  come  back  to  her  humble  home 
after  a  two  3'ear8’  absence.  You  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  simply  we  live,  and  how  noisy  those 
three  hearty  brothers  of  yours  are,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  3'ou,  that  they  have  not  grown  one  whit 
less  hearty  and  noisy  since  you  have  been 
away.  Then  there  is  the  new  baby  Tom,  a 
dear  little  fellow,  but  a  world  of  care,  and  mo¬ 
ther  is  not  strong  this  Summer,  and  we  find  it 
difficult  to  get  competent  help  about  the  house ; 
and  there  are  all  the  harvest-hands  to  board. 
Altogether,  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  misttike 
in  not  leaving  you  with  Aunt  Mary  to  go  with 
her  to  the  sea-shore  again,  for  you  need  a  good 
rest  after  3'our  ten  months  of  hard  study.’ 

‘O  father,’  said  Bertha,  ‘  how  can  you  feel  so, 
when  I  have  not  seen  my  dear  mother  for  al¬ 
most  two  whole  years,  nor  any  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  except  Fanny,  who  came  down  with 
you  to  Aunt  Mary’s  for  a  day  or  two  last  year 
at  the  close  of  school  ?  Do  not  think  me  so  un¬ 
grateful  as  to  be  sorry  to  go  home,  where  I 
have  so  longed  to  go,  and  dreamed  so  often  of 
going  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  away. 
Aunt  Mary  has  been  more  than  kind  to  me, 
and  Uncle,  too,  and  their  home  is  indeed  a 
lovely  one ;  but  after  all,  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  my  own  dear  home,  and  you  shall  see 
how  much  I  can  do  to  help  you  all.’ 

‘  Spoken  like  my  own  dear  Birdie,’  said  Mr. 
Benedict.  ‘  We  do  all  need  you  sadly,  and  I 
trust  you  may  not  be  altogether  unhappy  in 
helping  where  your  help  is  so  much  wanted ; 
but  I  fear  you  will  not  get  the  rest  that  you 
ought  to  have,  in  order  to  go  back  fresh  to 
your  studies  in  September.  However,  the  air 
is  pure,  and  our  food  wholesome  if  not  dainty, 
and  perhaps  the  change  may  be  in  a  sense  rest¬ 
ful,  after  all.  We  will  hope  so  at  least.’ 

Bertha  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  and 
had  lived  with  her  parents  in  many  different 
places.  The  last  eight  years  had  been  spent 
in  the  sparsely-settled  State  which  was  now 
their  home,  and  for  live  years  the  family  had 
lived  upon  a  farm  quite  away  from  any  village 
or  town.  Tvv(5  years  before,  Bertha’s  Aunt 
Mary  had  taken  her  education  in  charge,  in¬ 
tending  to  give  her  a  four  years’  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  a  fine  seminary  not  far  from  her 
own  home. 

Bertha  had  spent  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
vacations  with  her  aunt,  and  had  also  spent 
the  previous  Summer  with  her  at  her  cottage 
by  the  sea-shore.  Mrs.  Stone  was  an  earnest, 
Christian  woman,  and  though  favored  by  a 
kind  Providence  with  abundant  means  for  the 
gratification  of  every  reasonable  wish,  yet  she 
lived  a  beautiful,  unselfish  life,  regarding  her 
wealth  as  a  sacred  truth,  for  the  use  of  which 
she  must  one  day  give  an  account.  “  Poor 
John,”  as  she  often  called  Mr.  Benedict,  had 
been,  like  his  sister,  tenderly  reared,  and  was 
fitted  by  birth  and  education  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  sphere  of  usefulness  and  honor  than  he 
had  ever  filled  ;  but  he  had  not  made  a  proper 
use  of  his  opportunities,  and  had  early  squan¬ 
dered  his  patrimony.  Now  past  middle  life, 
he  found  himself  in  a  place  for  which  he  was 
not  fitted,  and  with  surroundings  that  were  al¬ 
together  uncongenial;  but  recognizing  him¬ 
self  as  the  author  of  his  own  misfortunes,  he 
was  making  a  brave  effort  to  do  the  best  he 
could  in  spite  of  untoward  circumstances.  His 
greatest  sorrow  was  that  he  could  not  do  for 
his  children  as  he  would  like  to  have  done; 
and  when  his  sister,  Mrs.  Stone,  offered  to  ed¬ 
ucate  them  for  him,  by  giving  each  one  in  turn 
a  course  of  study  in  some  Eastern  seminary  or 
academy,  Mr.  Benedict  accepted  her  offer 
gratefully,  telling  her  that  in  no  way  could 
she  assist  him  where  it  would  give  him  s(j 
much  real  satisfaction  and  comfort.  ‘  Realiz¬ 
ing  how  nearly  wasted  my  own  life  has  been,’ 
he  had  written,  ‘  I  am  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  by  giving  my  children  the  advantages 
which  you  so  generously  offer,  and  also  by 
having  them  come  under  the  influence  of  your 
beautiful,  Christian  example,  for  a  time,  I  may 
perhaps  see  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  what  I 
have  failed  to  attain  in  my  own  life,  and 
through  them,  may  in  a  measure  redeem  the 
unhappy  past.’  It  was  under  these  circum- 
sUinces  that  Mrs.  Stone  had  received  Bertha 
into  her  heart  and  home,  and  she  had  already 
seen,  as  the  fruit  of  her  loving  efforts  for  her, 
the  dear  girl  come  out  in  an  open  confession 
of  her  love  to  Christ,  and  determination  to  de¬ 
vote  her  young  life  to  His  service.  Bertha  was 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  disciple,  and  had 
more  than  once  sahl  to  Mrs.  Stone  ‘Dear 
auntie,  I  do  so  long  to  do  something  for  Jesus 
to  show  Him  that  I  really  love  Him.  It  seems 
to  me  that  while  I  may  be  honoring  Him  (as 
you  say  that  I  am)  by  being  faithful  to  my 
studies,  yet  I  want  to  do  something  that  shall 
seem  like  real  irork  for  Him— something  that 
will  be  like  going  on  a  mission  to  somedisbint 
land,  as  I  mean  to  go  when  I  am  older.’  Aunt 
Mary  did  not  smile  at  the  young  girl’s  ardor; 
she  only  prayed  that  it  might  be  rightly  direct¬ 
ed,  as  she  said  ‘  Christian  work,  dear  Birdie, 
consists  in  doing  faithfully  and  well,  and  “  as 
unto  the  Lord,”  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 
us;  being  sure  that  our  sphere  of  usefulness 
will  be  widened,  just  in  proportion  as  the  Mas¬ 
ter  sees  that  we  are  fitted  by  His  grace  for 
more  important  and  responsible  duties.’  “  He 
that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faith¬ 
ful  also  in  much.” 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Bertha 
reached  her  home  on  that  hot  day  early  in  Ju¬ 
ly.  She  was  worn  and  tired  from  her  long 
journey ;  but  the  joy  of  seeing  all  the  dear 
ones  after  so  long  an  absence,  brightened  her 


up  till  she  almost  forgot  her  fatigue.  Bertha 
had  gone  away  a  little  girl,  and  had  returned 
quite  like  a  young  lady,  with  her  lengthened 
dress,  and  her  hair  neatly  coiled  upon  her 
shapely  head. 

Her  mother  after  the  first  embrace  had  to 
hold  her  off  at  arm’s  length,  and  look  again,  to 
be  quite  sure  that  it  was  indeed  her  own  dear 
Birdie,  and  a  faint  color  came  into  the  pale 
face,  as  she  noted  with  pleasure  how  much 
she  was  improved  in  appearance  and  manner. 
The  little  ones  hardly  knew  their  big  sister, 
but  soon  got  on  terms  of  confidence  with  her, 
as  she  distributed  one  by  one  the  pretty  and 
useful  things  that  Aunt  Mary’s  thoughtful 
kindness  had  enabled  Bertha  to  bring  to  them. 
As  for  baby  Tom,  he  opened  his  big  brown 
eyes  in  wonder,  and  was  just  curling  his  lip 
for  a  cry,  when  a  rattle  opportunely  sprung 
upon  him,  changed  the  current  of  his  feelings, 
and  with  a  satisfied  crow,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  in  his  sister’s  gentle  arms.  From 
that  time  on  baby  Tom  and  Bertha  were  the 
best  of  friends,  and  as  Nancy  often  said,  ‘Bir¬ 
die  could  please  the  cross  fellow  when  no  one 
else  could.’  Nancy  Breen,  the  sewing  woman, 
who  had  stayed  with  them  through  all  their 
changes,  was  with  them  still,  though  often  dis¬ 
contented  in  this  rude  home,  so  unlike  any 
that  they  had  ever  had  before.  She  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  family,  but  often  her  kind  services 
were  marred  by  the  ungracious  spirit  in  which 
they  were  given.  Bertha  had  not  forgotten 
her,  and  the  gift  of  a  new  dress  brought  some¬ 
thing  almost  like  a  smile  to  the  stern  and 
care-worn  face. 

Bertha  now  went  to  her  room,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  the  same  in  which 
she  had  slept  the  unconscious  sleep  of  child¬ 
hood  in  the  years  gone  by.  The  walls  seemed 
to  have  contracted,  and  the  roof  grown  more 
sloping,  and  the  furniture  was  so  plain  and 
scanty,  that  she  could  hardly  keep  back  a  sigh 
as  she  thought  of  the  beautiful  room  at  Aunt 
Marys’s  which  was  always  kept  for  her  use, 
and  was  known  by  the  family  as  ‘‘  Birdie’s 
room.”  Determined  to  be  brave,  however,  she 
went  resolutely  to  work  to  unpack  her  trunk, 
hanging  her  dresses  upon  the  little  pegs  which 
had  been  put  along  the  wall  for  her  use,  while 
her  sister  Amy  watched  the  process  with  in¬ 
terest,  admiring  everything  belonging  to  her 
big  sister  in  a  way  that  was  to  Bertha  both 
comical  and  pitiful.  ‘  Dear  little  girl,’  thought 
she,  ‘  how  narrowed  down  her  life  has  been. 
She  has  scarcely  seen  any  one  outside  of  her 
own  home,  and  has  had  so  few  toys  or  pleas¬ 
ures.  How  hard  I  will  try  to  make  her  happy, 
and  to  teach  her  something  that  will  interest 
her  while  I  am  at  home,’  and  she  kissed  the 
brown  face  of  her  sister,  whose  eleven  years 
had  developed  her  into  an  awkward  and  over¬ 
grown  girl,  while  through  Bertha’s  active  brain 
there  flitted  another  thought,  of  which  she  was 
but  halt  conscious.  It  was  this :  ‘  Perhaps  I 
am  finding  a  mission  right  here  in  my  own 
home.’ 


GOD  IS  LOVE,  AND  GOD  LOVES  ME. 

’Neath  the  lime-tree’s  shadow  swinging. 
Eyes  cast  down  and  book  on  knee. 

Sat  a  little  maiden  singing 
“  God  is  love,  and  God  loves  me.” 


‘  ‘  God  is  love,’  my  little  maiden. 

Tell  me  why  ’tie  thus  you  sing  ?” 

Raised  §he  then  her  sweet  face,  laden 
With  the  charms  of  youth’s  fresh  Spring. 


God  is  love,”  she  said  demurely, 
“All  around  His  love  I  see; 

Go<l  loves  me,  I  know  it,  surely, 
For  my  Bible  tells  it  me. 


How  He  sent  His  son  most  holy. 

To  be  mocked  and  crucified  ; 

’Twas  for  me  ” — the  tears  fell  slowly- 
“  I  have  sinned,  but  Jesus  died. 


O  I  thank  my  loving  Saviour, 
That  He  suffered  on  a  tree ; 
Can  I  doubt  His  tender  favor  ? 
Can  I  doubt  His  love  t  >  me  ?” 


Happ3'  maiden  !  Thus  I,  musing. 
Passed  adown  the  dewy  wood  ; 
'Thine  the  treasure  there’s  no  losing. 
Thine  the  truest,  richest  good. 


O  to  know  God’s  love  unfailing. 
This  the  secret  is  of  rest; 
Other  love  is  unavailing. 

If  we  miss  the  first  and  best. 


And  when  life’s  dull  cares  are  pressing. 
Lest  1  overwhelmed  should  lie. 
Comes  assurance,  rich  with  blessing, 

“  God  is  love,  and  God  loves  me.” 


HELPFUL  THOUGHTS  FOR  HOME  LIFE. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home. 

Where  all  the  fireside  charities  come; 

The  spring  of  love  and  the  haven  of  life. 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife. 
However  humble  the  home  may  be. 

Or  tried  with  sorrow  by  heaven’s  decree. 

The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold. 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 


Life  is  short.  Weave  into  its  passing  hours  that 
which  will  help,  not  hinder  the  soul  in  its  progress 
heavenward. 


I  have  somewhere  seen  four  homely  rules  which 
comprise  true  wisdom,  and  whoso  observance 
would  prevent  much  remorse : 

1,  Do  all  the  good  you  can  ; 

2,  In  all  the  ways  you  can  ; 

3,  To  all  the  people  you  can  ; 

4,  Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

—Mrs.  Sigourney. 


I  know  of  no  other  source  of  strength  for  young 
men,  no  other  hope  of  victory,  than  being  led  by 
that  personal  "  Wonl  of  God  ”  wlio  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  lile  to  all.  If  you,  young  men,  can 
find  a  higher,  purer,  nobler  life  tlian  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  follow  that;  meantime,  follow  Him.— Bish¬ 
op  Frazer. 


“RIGHT  TIME”  AND  “RIGHT  PLACE.” 

Lawrence  lay  on  a  sunny  Imnk  under  a  plum  tree, 
where  hung  a  few  late  plums,  ripe  and  tempting. 
He  was  not  looking  happy ;  he  said  half-aloud  ‘I 
am  the  most  unlucky  boy.  Nothing  ever  goes 
right  with  me.’  Just  then  a  plum  fell  from  the 
tree  quite  near  him,  tlien  rolled  down  the  bank  out 
of  reach.  ‘  There !  ’  ,  e.xclairafKl,  ‘  that  is  always 
the  wa3’.  If  I  had  been  oome  other  boy,  it  would 
have  fallen  where  I  could  liave  reached  it.’ 

At  that  moment  he  felt  himself  slowly  sliding 
along,  not  down,  the  bank  in  a  most  peculiar  way. 
Presently  he  stopped,  and  just  then  another  plum 
fell,  hitting  him  sharply  on  the  mouth,  but  bound¬ 
ing  off,  and  following  the  other  out  of  reach.  He 
heard  a  merry  laugh  close  beside  him,  a  very  small 
laugh,  but  as  merry  as  sleigh  bells  and  as  sweet. 
'Then  a  voice  still  full  of  laughter,  .said  ‘  O,  you 
should  have  had  3'our  mouth  open.’ 

He  turned  his  astonished  he,ad,  and  as  a  tall 
daisy  nodded  towartls  him,  he  saw  a  dainty  figure 
about  the  size  of  a  grasshopper,  with  face  like  that 
of  a  lovely  little  woman,  balancing  itself  on  the 
yellow  (mshion  of  the  flower. 

‘  I  heard  your  naughty  speech,’  the  voice  went 
on,  ‘  and  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  lesson.  You 
were  talking  nonsense  you  know  very  well,  because 
tliere  is  notning  in  luck  excejtt  in  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  having  yonr  mouth  open ; 
ttiat  means  that  you  must  be  all  ready  yourself  to 
take  the  good  that  comes  to  you.’ 

‘  Was  it  you  that  pulled  me  along  the  bank  just 
now  ?  ’ 

‘  O  no,’  replied  the  soft,  laughing  voice.  ‘  I  never 
do  anything  myself.  I  have  little  people  to  work 
for  me.  Now  two  of  my  servants,  very  plain  crea¬ 
tures  they  are,  but  cheerful  and  good  to  have  about 
one,  are  ju.st  the  people  to  lielfi  3'ou.  I  always  call 
them  “Right  Time”  and  “  Rigtit  Place,”  and  I 
told  them  to  drag  you  w  ith  their  strong  little  hands 
to  be  ready  when  the  plum  fell.  But  you  wouldn’t 
open  3'our  mouth.’  And  again  the  voice  laughed 
in  a  teasing  way. 

‘  I  wish  I  could  have  such  slaves  always,’  said 
Lawrence,  growing  a  little  red  under  this  constant 
laughter. 

‘  Well,’ she  said,  ‘wherever  you  go,  they  shall 
go  with  you,  if  when  you  feel  the  touch  of  their  lit¬ 
tle  hands  you  will  obey  them,  and  they  will  lead  you 
where  and  when  the  gifts  of  fortune  shall  be,  and 
all  that  you  must  do  is  to  remember  to  have  your 
mouth  open.’ 

Slowly  Lawrence  rose,  and  went  home  a  different 
boy  from  the  one  of  an  hour  ago.  J'rom  that  time 
it  was  astonishing  to  see  how  he  prospered.  Boys 


wondered,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  men  won¬ 
dered  at  his  success.  When  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life,  full  of  honors  and  riches,  some  one  asked  him 
the  secret  of  his  prosperity,  he  said  smiling  ‘  Right 
Time  and  Right  Place  have  been  the  leaders  of  my 
life,  and  all  that  was  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  obey 
them,  and  keep  my  mouth  open  when  the  plums 
fell.’ — Susan  M.  Day  in  Wide  Awake. 


AT  THE  WELL. 


BY  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 

At  noontide,  when  the  sun  beats  hot. 

And  scorches  with  its  arid  glare. 

We  catch  our  careless  water-pot. 

And  to  some  earthly  spring  repair 
To  quench  the  thirst  that  haunts  us  there. 

We  think  to  cool  whate’er  unrest 
Sends  us  the  beaten  pathway  o’er. 

With  slaking,  such  as  to  the  breast 
Have  given  contentment  heretofore — 

So  full  we  did  not  ask  for  more. 


And  as  we  hither  go  to  draw. 

It  happens  (how  we  cannot  tell) 

We  see  what  ne’er  before  we  saw. 

Or  ne’er  before  to  us  befell- 
A  stranger  sitting  at  the  well. 

A  word  he  speaks  that  with  surprise 
Sets  the  stirred  heart  to  questioning : 

Can  such  immortal  cravings  rise 
From  which  no  purest  earthly  spring. 
No  Jacob’s  Well,  can  solace  bring  ? 


Give  us  this  water,”  then  we  cry. 

Gazing  the  dusty  distance  o’er 
Through  which  our  homeward  path  must  lie. 
That  so  we  thirst  not  as  before. 

And  hither  come  to  draw  no  more. 

— Good  Cheer. 


THE  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER. 

It  is  generally  believed,  says  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  that  The  Times  of  London  and  the 
Gazette  de  France  of  Paris,  are  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  existence ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  a  mistake.  The  honor  belongs  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  possess  a  journal  started  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Its  name  is  the  King- 
Pan.  It  was  founded,  says  the  learned  biblio- 
phist,  in  the  year  911  of  the  Christian  era.  At 
first  it  was  published  at  irregular  periods,  but 
in  1361  it  became  a  weekly.  In  1804  it  under¬ 
went  another  transformation,  and  api)eared 
daily.  It  costs  a  half-penny,  and  issues  three 
editions.  The  morning  edition,  printed  on 
yellow  paper,  is  devoted  to  commerce;  the 
noon  edition,  printed  on  white  paper,  contains 
official  acts  and  miscellaneous  news;  while 
the  evening  edition,  printed  on  red  paper,  is 
taken  up  with  political  information  and  lead¬ 
ing  articles.  It  is  edited  by  six  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Science,  and  the  total  sale  of 
the  three  editions  is  14,000  copies. 


A  LIST  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

Come,  young  folks  all,  and  learn  my  rhyme. 
Writ  like  the  ones  of  olden  time. 

For  linked  together,  name  to  name. 

The  whole  a  surer  jdace  will  claim  ; 

And  tiriidy  in  5'our  mind  shall  stand 
The  names  of  those  who’ve  ruled  out  land. 

A  noble  list:  George  Washington, 

John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

James  Madison  and  James  Monroe, 

John  Quincy  Adams,  and  below 
Comes  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  turn. 

Martin  Van  Buren  next  we  learn. 

Then  William  Henry  Harrison, 

Whom  soon  John  Tyler  followed  on  ; 

And  after  Tyler,  James  K.  Polk. 

Then  Zachary  Taylor  ruled  the  folk 
Till  death.  Then  Millard  Fillmore  came. 
And  Franklin  Pierce  we  next  must  name. 
And  James  Buchanan  then  appears. 

Then  Abraham  Lincoln  through  those  years 
Of  war;  and  when  his  life  was  lost, 

’Twas  Andrew  Johnson  filled  his  post. 

Then  U.  S.  Grant  and  R.  B.  Hayes 
And  James  A.  Garfield  each  had  place. 

And  Chester  A.  Arthur — and  my  rhyme 
Ends  now  in  Grover  Cleveland’s  time. 

—wide  Awake. 


SWIFT  BIRDS. 

Thomas  Alexander  in  his  book  entitled 
‘‘  Game  Birds  of  the  United  States,”  says  that 
wild  ducks,  unaided  by  the  wind,  fly  from  six¬ 
ty  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour;  and  that  the 
blue-winged  teal,  going  down  the  wind  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  will  make  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  possibly  more.  The 
swiftest  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  frigate  bird,  a 
sort  of  a  nautical  bird  of  prey.  Sailors  believe 
that  it  can  start  at  the  peep  of  dawn  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  following  the  trade  winds, 
land  on  the  American  coast  before  sunset.  It 
can  undoubtedly  fly  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
trustworthy  record  of  the  speed  of  which  it  is 
capable.  _ 


‘  Mamma,  what  is  color-blind  ?  ’  asked  little 
Nell.  ‘Inability  to  tell  one  color  from  another, 
my  dear.’  ‘Then  I  guess  the  man  that  made  my 
geography  is  color-blind,  because  he’s  got  Green¬ 
land  down  painted  yellow.’ — The  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate. 


When  I  grow  big  and  old. 

And  wear  dresses  long  and  stately. 
And  rings  of  pt'arl  and  gold. 

And  can  sit  and  stand  sedately ; 

When  I  need  not  study  more. 

Or  on  tiresome  lessons  ponder — 
Will  it  be  so  very  gay 
To  do  what  I  please  all  day  ? 

I  just  wonder  I 

— Wide-Awake. 


LITERATURE  OF  CHARITIES. 

The  experience  of  New  York,  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  charity,  has  been  extensive  and  valua¬ 
ble.  Interesting  experiments  in  social  reform  have 
been  tried  In  the  metropolis  and  in  New  York  Slate 
institutions.  A  general  view  of  the  whole  subject 
is  presented  in  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight’s  [taper 
in  the  Journal  of  American  Social  Science,  No.  2, 
on  the  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tlie  annual  reports  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Charities 
and  the  reports  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion  are  standard.  In  the  former  series,  tenth  re¬ 
port,  appeared  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hoyt’s  paper  on  the 
Causes  of  Pauperism,  afterwards  republished  as  a 
pamphlet.  In  the  latter  series  was  printed  Miss 
Schuyler’s  article  on  the  Im[>ortance  of  uniting  In¬ 
dividual  and  Associated  Volunteer  Effort  in  Behalf 
of  the  Poor,  also  issued  as  a  panqihlet.  A  iiselul 
Handbook  for  Friendly  Visitors  among  the  Poor, 
was  [mblished  by  the  Putnams  for  tlie  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Societ3'  of  Now  York  City.  The  Put- 
namshavealso  published  iutheir  “Questionsof  the 
Day,”  Mrs.  Jo8e[)hine  Shaw  Lowell’s  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Public  Relief  and  Private  Charit3'.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  available  authori¬ 
ties.  It  urges  organizations  of  charities,  the  jiro- 
motion  of  sell-help,  with  industrial  and  moral  train¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Low*dl  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  re- 
[)ort  on  vagrancj’,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities.  A  paper  on 
Chari  table  Organization  and  Admiiilstration,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  was  read  before  an 
Episcoi)dl  Church  Congress  and  published  in  New 
York  in  1876. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Relief  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  Now  York 
cit3'.  'I’he  12th  report,  published  in  1886,  shows 
that  of  2,805  applications  for  employment,  1,600 
secured  good  places;  146  as  clerks,  713  as  opera¬ 
tives,  198  us  office  boys,  120  as  porters,  102  as 
salesmen.  111  as  waiters  and  nurses,  68  as  book¬ 
keepers,  59  as  drivers,  11  as  teachers,  etc.  This  is 
a  remarkable  contribution  to  self-help  in  one  city 
by  one  system  of  eliarities.  Hebrew  cliarities  have 
been  well  described  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Cohen  in  tlie 
Journal  of  American  Social  Science,  No.  19.  The 
Catholic  Charities  of  New  York  are  treated  by  L. 
B.  Binssein  The  Catholic.World,  43:  681,  809. 

Helen  Campbell  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  oharities  (1)  in  her  study  of  the 
problem  of  the  poor,  a  Record  of  Quiet  Work  in 
Unquiet  Places,  New  York,  1882,  and  (2)  in  her 
book  on  Prisoners  of  Poverty,  recently  published  by 
the  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston,  1887.  This  work 
is  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  which  origin- 
ally  appeared  in  The  New  York  Tribune,  and  wldch 
throw  strong  light  on  the  economic  slavery  which 
exists  in  the  great  metropolis 

Very  interestinu  and  rema 


ery  interesting  and  remarkable  are  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace:  (1)  the  Danger¬ 
ous  Classes  of  New  York,  and  Twenty  Years  Work 
Among  Them;  (2)  the  Care  of  Poor  and  Vicious 
Children,  Journal  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  No.  11 ;  ('ij  in  the  same  Journal,  No, 
18,  Child  Helping  in  New  York  ;  (4)  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Baltimoreans 
who  remember  Mr.  Brace’s  account  of  this  work 
at  the  recent  Charity  Conference,  will  read  these 
papers  with  deep  interest.  An  extraordinary  study 


into  the  effects  of  crime,  pauperism,  disease  and 
heredity,  is  that  called  “'The  Jukes,”  by  Richard 
L.  Dugdale,  New  York,  1887,  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  Problem  of  Pauperism  in  Brooklyn  has  been 
considered  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low. 
This  apostle  of  municipal  reform  has  also  treated 
the  subject  of  Out-Door  Relief  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  report  read  at  a  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  of  all  works  upon  the 
subject  of  Charity  Organization  is  that  written  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Bi.  Gurteen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  book 
represents  wide  reading  and  observation.  It  is 
both  historical  and  practical.  Mr.  Gurteen  Is  also 
the  author  of  a  good  paper  entitled  “What  is 
Charity  Organization?”  Buffalo,  1881. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Some  of  the  truest  satisfaction  in  life  is  enjoyed 
in  the  day  of  small  things. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  keep  some  account  of  our 
prayers,  that  we  may  not  unsay  them  in  our  prac¬ 
tice. — Henry. 

To  acquire  great  wealth  shows  great  vigor,  to 
keep  it  requires  great  wisdom,  and  to  use  it  well  is 
a  virtue  and  an  art. 


If  we  could  sweep  Intemperance  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  would  be  hardly  poverty  enough  left  to 
give  healthy  exercise  to  the  charitable  impulses. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  permanent  provision  for  rest, 
worship,  good  work,  charitable  ministries,  higher 
education  and  exaltation  of  the  character  and 
destiny  of  all  mankind. — W.  W.  Evarts. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

—Longfellow. 

It  Is  a  wretched  righteousness  which  will  not 
bear  with  others  because  it  deems  them  evil,  and 
seeks  the  solitude  of  the  desert  instead  of  doing 
good  to  such  by  long  suffering,  by  prayer,  and  by 
example.  [If  thou  art  the  lily  and  the  rose  of 
Christ,  know  that  thy  dwelling  place  is  among 
thorns.  ]  —Luther. 

And  when  it  is  all  over,  and  our  feet  will  run  no 
more,  and  our  hands  are  helpless,  and  we  have 
8carcel3’  strength  to  murmur  a  last  prayer,  then 
we  shall  see  that  instead  of  needing  a  larger  field, 
we  have  left  untilled  many  corners  of  our  single 
acre,  and  that  none  of  it  is  fit  for  our  Master’s  eye, 
were  it  not  for  the  softening  shadow  of  the  Cross. 
— Edward  Garrett. 


MEETINGS  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Sing  Sing,  N  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  3)  P.  M.  Seesionnl  records  must  be 
presented  for  examination.  Notify  the  Rev.  Franklin  B. 
Dwight  five  days  In  advance  of  Intention  to  be  present. 
Train  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  B.)  leave-  Grand  Central  Depot  at 
2  P.  M.  W.  J.  CDMMING,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  In  Dayton,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  4th,  at 
10  A.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  In  the  Congregational  Church  of  Reed  City,  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  lltb,  at  3  P.  M.  A  full  attendance  Is  de¬ 
sired,  as  the  annual  reports  are  to  be  received  at  that  time. 

D.  A.  JEWELL,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  Its  semi  annual 
meeting  at  the  Forty-llrst-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  at  lOi  A.  M. 

EDWIN  R.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Lancaster, 

N.  Y.,on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  at  4)  P.  M.  Sessional  records 
will  be  expected.  Train  leaves  Buffalo  on  the  Erie  road  at 
4  P.  M.  WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  at  Wlna- 
mac,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  10th,  at  71  P.  M. 

WiLEY  K.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  Its  stated  Au¬ 
tumn  meeting  tn  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harmony,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  2.30  P.  M.  Members  travelling  by  the 
Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  will  be  met  at  Stewartsville,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  10.40  A.  M.  train  from  New  York,  and 
those  on  the  Bel.  Del.  K.  R  at  Hutchinson  Station,  at  11  A. 
M.  train  going  North,  at  12.40  P.  M.  train  gtdng  South. 

£.  CLARK  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church  of  Topeka,  on  Tuesdav,  Oct.  4th,  at  71  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Osage  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7^  P.  M.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Platt  will  preach  the  sermon. 

D.  S.  SCHAFF,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Hnitson  will  meet  at  Montgom¬ 
ery,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19th,  at  7  P.  M.  Session  books  re¬ 
viewed.  H.  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  South 
Park  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  10 
A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Hercers- 
burg.  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Durham,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sopt.  20th,  at  4  P.  M. 

GEORGE  C.  YEI8LEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  hold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Albion,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  26th,  at  7J  P.  M.  E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  In  the  New 
Scotland  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  41  P.  M. 

J.  N,  CROCKER,  Stated  Clerk, 


The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  New 
Waterford,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  2  P.  M. 

E.  D.  VANCE,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Howell, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  M.  GEL8TON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Dryden,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  2  P.  M. 

CHAS.  C.  HEMENWAY,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Waterloo  will  meet  at  Ackley, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  Woman's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  at  same  time  and  place. 

WM.  BRYANT,  Stated  Clerk, 


Presbytery  of  Northumberland. — The  Woman’s 
Hume  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Northum¬ 
berland  will  meet  at  Jersey  Shore,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  28  and  29.  Notifications  of  attendance  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Rosa  Jenks,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  Applications 
for  certificates  of  reduced  railroad  rates  to  Mrs.  8.  E. 
Webster,  No.  110  East  8d  street,  Williamsport,  Pa.  In  ap¬ 
plying  for  these,  delegates  will  please  mention  which  road 
they  prefer.  LUCY  R.  PERKINS,  Rec.  Sec. 


The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at 
7  :46  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  meeting  to  Rev.  Joseph  M'Askle,  Port  Car¬ 
bon,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative. 

A.  M.  WOODS,  Stated  Clerk.  » 


The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  In  the  Milton 
Church,  Rlttman,  Ohio,  on  T^esda^  K^pt.  20th,  at  P.  M. 


£.  BDSHNELL,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  in  the  church  of 
Melrose,  on  Monday,  Sept  19th,nt7JP  M.  Sessional  rec¬ 
ords  required.  ARTHUR  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Antwerp, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  2  P.  M.  Churi^h  Sessions 
are  requested  to  prepare  and  forward  the  historical  state¬ 
ments  which  were  directed  to  be  prepared  by  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly.  B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Slateil  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Wooster  will  meet  tn  the  First 
Church  of  Wooster,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7  P.  M. 

T.  K.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Independence, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

W.  O.  RUSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 
Klrklln,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  27th,  at  74  P.  M. 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Us  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elba,  N.  Y  .on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  26th,  at  7  P.  M.  J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  on  Tuesday, 
Sopt.  20th,  at  7 J  P.  M.  Delegates  will  be  mot  at  London, 
Ohio,  not  later  than  4  P.  M.  Train  by  Little  Miami  leaves 
Columbus  at  2 : 40  P.  M. ,  and  arrives  at  London  at  3 : 26  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  meeting  In  Trinity  Church  (cor.  Marcy  and  Jefferson 
avenues),  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  at  2  P.  M.  Candidates  desir¬ 
ous  of  being  examin^  for  licensure,  will  please  commun¬ 
icate  with  the  underslgnetl  on  or  before  Sept.  20th. 

NEWELL  WOOL8EY  WELLS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Mount  Morris,  on  Monday,  Sept.  I9th,  at 
7  P.  M.  LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Parma,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20tli,  at  7J  P.  M. 

0.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Farmington, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  74  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  iflll  meet  In  the  Pres- 
bvterlan  church  of  Baldwlnsvllle,  N.  Y..  on  Monday,  Sept. 
19th,  at  7J  P.  M.  A.  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Holland  Patent, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  26tb,  at  74  P.  M. 

DANA  W.  BIGEfDW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  at  Franklin, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  W.  dOLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Xhe  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluff's  will  meet  at 
Lenox,  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th.  at  7j 
p.  M.  SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dmaha  will  hold  Its  8tate<l  Fall 
meeting  at  Waterloo,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ‘20th,  at  7j 
p.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  at  Shortevllle, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7[  P.  M. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  Smlthvllle  Flats,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7^ 

P.  M.  A  Sabbath-school  Institute  will  commence  Its  ses¬ 
sions  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  21.  It  Is  ex|>ected  that 
the  D.  L.  A  W.  R.  R.  will  make  the  usual  reiluctlon  In  fare 
to  those  attending.  ISAAC  O.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  Big  Flats,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  7  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CA  RR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Port  Dodge  will  meet  In  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sopt.  2(Rh.  The  Ladlee 
Presbyterlal  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will 
meet  at  same  time  and  place.  H.  G.  RICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  at  Charl¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Olerk. 
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beauty  of  redwood  render  it  the  most  popular. 
Finishing  with  veneer  is  becoming  more  common. 
One-eighth  inch  is  the  usual  thickness  before  pol¬ 
ishing,  but  in  mahogany  and  some  other  very 
hard  woods  this  is  reduced  to  1-32  inch. 


iFarmrr^s  Brnartinent 

FEOM  MICHIGAN  TO  SCOTLAND. 

After  working  in  the  harvest  fields  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  over  forty  years,  I  was  able  to  take  a 
trip  to  native  Scotland  this  Summer.  I  suffered 
very  little,  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal.  The  sea 
voyage  and  the  hearty  welcomes  I  received  in 
bonnie  Scotland,  did  not  quite  “  renew  my  youth 
like  the  eagle’s,”  but  friends  seem  kinder  and 
life  grander  since  my  return. 

Going  from  the  new  world  to  the  old,  is  not 
so  dangerous  or  expensive  as  I  supposed. 
From  Michigan  to  New  York  and  return  cost 
me  830.  I  got  a  first  cabin  passage  in  the 
“  Nebraska  ”  and  return  for  870,  with  a  good 
bed  and  board.  It  took  eleven  days  to  cross 
the  great  deep.  I  was  only  sea-sick  half  a  day, 
and  it  was  no  worse  than  the  ague.  One  night 
the  ship  rolled  so  much  that  it  took  away  my 
appetite.  I  could  not  sup  my  oatmeal  porridge 
in  the  morning.  But  most  of  the  time  I  could 
eat  four  meals  a  day,  keeping  right  along  with 
some  fine  friendly  Canadian  farmers.  Thus 
the  days  passed  pleasantly. 

The  first  sight  of  land  brought  a  new  thrill  of 
pleasure,  and  we  sailed  up  to  Glasgow  by  day¬ 
light,  and  got  a  grand  view  of  the  bonnie  banks 
of  the  Clyde. 

After  landing  at  Glasgow,  I  went  by  rail  up 
the  Clyde  and  Avon  to  Strathaven  in  the  parish 
of  Avondale.  And  there  I  enjoyed  a  sound 
sleep  in  the  old  stone  house  where  I  was  born, 
and  which  I  had  left  forty-eight  years  ago  ! 

There  was  a  strange  commingling  of  gladness 
and  sadness  while  walking  about  the  streets 
and  farms  I  was  so  familiar  with  in  the  long 
ago,  before  care  and  sorrow  came.  The  boys  I 
had  left  in  youthful  bloom,  were  now  gray-h^d- 
ed  men  that  I  did  not  know.  The  hills,  the 
streams,  and  the  old  castle  looked  as  of  old, 
but  what  a  change  had  come  over  each  and  all 
of  you,  my  countrymen  ! 

But  after  introducing  myself  to  some  old 
friends,  their  kindness  to  me  was  wonderful. 
Ah  me,  there  are  grander  things  in  life  than 
yellow  gold.  There  are  friendships  and  love 
and  kind  affections  that  are  not  in  the  power  of 
wealth  to  procure.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
meet  so  many  friends  “made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,”  and  only  a  little. 

I  spent  most  of  the  time  with  the  friendly 
farmers  of  Avondale.  Their  bodies  were  round¬ 
er,  and  their  cheeks  rosier  than  mine,  even  if 
they  had  to  pay  a  rent  and  be  ruled  by  a  Queen. 
They  were  mostly  dairymen,  and  had  fine  herds 
of  Ayrshire  cows,  and  made  cheese  or  sold  their 
milk  in  Glasgow.  They  all  lived  in  plain,  strong, 
stone  houses,  and  wore  comfortable  clothing, 
and  were  so  healthy  and  strong  after  supping 
their  big  bowls  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk, 
that  they  needed  very  little  medicine. 

The  farms  are  all  named.  I  visited  at  the 
Rylandside,  the  Burnside,  the  Hawfield,  the 
Hallburn,  the  Blackmoss,  the  Boghead,  the 
Dykes,  and  the  Browncastle,  and  others.  The 
weather  was  dry  and  warm  all  the  time  I  was 
away,  and  there  was  no  rain  even  at  wet 
Greenock,  yet  a  little  at  Glasgow.  I  was  gone 
from  home  full  two  months,  and  it  cost  me 
about  8120.  It  did  me  much  good.  And  I 
hope  those  who  were  so  kind  to  me,  will  be 
rewarded  both  here  and  hereafter. 

WiLUAM  Lambie. 

TpellanU,  Mich.,  Sept.  3. 1887. 

FEAUD  IN  LIMED  EGOS. 

The  Examiner  having  recently  published  the 
method  of  liming  eggs  practised  by  an  “  Iowa 
Man,”  and  which  closed  with  the  remark 
“  When  eggs  get  up  to  twenty  to  thirty-five 
cents  in  Winter  (they  always  do),  I  take  them 
to  market,  and  they  go  for  fresh  eggs  every 
time.”  A  worthy  correspondent  of  the  same 
paper  (Mr.  O.S.  Bliss  of  Georgia,  Vt.,)  is  moved 
to  make  response  as  follows  : 

“An  acquaintance  of  mine  ordered  from  his 
grocer  a  lot  of  fresh  eggs  for  his  Sunday  break¬ 
fast.  When  they  were  put  to  be  cooked,  they 
were  found  to  be  limed  eggs,  in  a  condition 
wholly  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition.  On  Monday  morning  he 
called  at  the  grocer’s,  and  requested  him  to 
send  up  another  lot,  and  take  away  those  sent 
up  on  Saturday.  The  only  answer  he  received, 
was  ‘  We  do  not  guarantee  eggs  at  this  season 
of  the  year.’  That  is  the  way  the  limed  eggs 
‘go  for  fresh  eggs  every  time.’  The  second 
man  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  first. 
He  buys  the  eggs  without  question,  and  sells 
them,  as  he  buys  them,  without  a  guarantee. 
If  the  eggs  had  been  used,  as  by  far  the  great¬ 
er  number  are  in  Winter,  in  cookery,  and  by 
domestics  who  neither  know  nor  care  whether 
they  are  good  or  not,  provided  only  that  they 
are  not  fetid,  probably  their  true  condition 
would  never  have  been  discovered.  When  the 
limited  liability  to  be  caught  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  the  wonder  is  that  any  business  man 
should  be  willing  to  worm  himself  out  of  such 
a  transaction  through  so  very  small  a  hole. 
Probably  the  first  man,  if  cornered,  could  have 
wriggled  through  a  smaller  one,  so  infinitely 
small  do  men  beexjme  who  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  devil  to  make  petty  gain  by  petty 
fraud. 

“  I  know  of  another  transaction  in  eggs  quite 
in  line  with  these :  A  man  (?)  went  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  had  a  fine  flock  of  well-bred  fowls  of 
a  popular  breed,  to  ask  the  favor  of  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ‘a  sitting  of  eggs.’  He  could  not 
buy  the  eggs  he  desired  elsewhere  for  less  than 
three  dollars  ;  his  own  ^gs  at  their  best  could 
not  be  sold  for  over  thirty  cents.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  moderate  means,  just  starting  in 
business  for  himself,  and  his  neighbor,  desiring 
to  encourage  him,  cheerfully  granted  the  favor. 
But  to  the  neighbor’s  astonishment,  on  carry¬ 
ing  the  eggs  exchanged  into  a  close  place,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  emitted  a  fetid  odor, 
and  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  they 
were  rotten.  It  goes  without  telling  that  the 
shells  had  been  most  skilfully  manipulated, 
and  but  for  their  odor,  which  was  not  noticea¬ 
ble  in  the  open,  cool  air,  the  rotten  eggs,  too, 
would  have  gone  ‘  for  fresh  eggs  every  time.’ 
The  perpetrator  of  that  little  smartness  doubt¬ 
less  expt'cted  that  his  neighbor  would  sell  the 
eggs  to  somebody  in  the  market  with  his  own, 
and  all  trace  of  his  part  in  the  transaction 
would  be  lost.  The  eggs  were  buried  out  of 
sight,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  his  ill- 
gotten  gain.  The  matter  was  never  mentioned 
between  the  partit's,  but  he  was  smart  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  found  out,  and  ever  after¬ 
ward  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  man  he 
had  attr'mpted  to  wrong. 

“  Now  I  have  never  been  able,  and  am  not 
yet,  to  discover  wherein  such  transactions  differ 
from  passing  counterfeit  money,  uttering  forg¬ 
ed  paper,  or  robbing  hen  roosts  and  clothes¬ 
lines.  But  the  world  tolerates  the  one  and 
winks  at  it  as  business  smartness,  and  often 
goes  so  far  as  openly  to  commend  it,  while  it 
cails  the  other  crime,  and  sometimes  punishes 
it  as  such.  The  farmer,  when  he  plants  his 
seed,  is  scarcely  more  certain  of  reaping  his 
crop  at  maturity  than  is  such  planting  of  petty 
fraud  ultimately  to  produce  a  crop  of  crime.” 

PEAS  HONEY. 

A  correspondent  of  Vicks’  Magazine  says :  “I 
had  been  reading  of  the  Swiss  pear  honey,  and 
the  ambition  seized  me  to  attempt  something 
of  the  kind  at  home.  The  baskets  of  glowing 
Sheldon  pears  in  the  pantry  were  a  picture,  but 
a  vanishing  one,  as  they  were  melting  with 
ripeness.  Three  quarts  of  pear  juice  were  soon 
simmering  in  the  stone  pot  in  the  oven.  All 
night  they  slowly  reduced,  and  in  the  forenoon 
an  hour’s  boiling  brought  them  to  a  syrup  or 
honey  which  surpassed  all  expectations.  The 
three*  quarts  of  pear  juice  yielded  nearly  a 
quart  of  delicious  honey,  pale,  clear,  sweet,  with 
a  fruity  fiavor,  wh"h  I  will  not  call  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  from  the  hives,  but  is  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  from  it  Early  pears  are  very  rich 
In  sugar,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  fix  their 
transient  sweetness  in  this  way.  It  has  kept 
three  months  from  the  making,  unsealed,  and 
the  fiavor  is  even  better  than  at  first.  It  was 
clarified  by  straining  the  juice  first  through 
linen  cheese  cloth,  then  through  fiannel  and 
removing  a  few  spoonfuls  of  froth  in  boiling. 
Not  a  grain  of  sugar  was  put  in.  The  honey  is 
the  pure  juice  and  sweetness  of  the  fruit.” 


HELPS  FOK  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  why  so  few  boys 
born  on  the  farm  follow  their  father's  calling, 
the  American  Cultivator  says  there  is  one  that  j 
is  too  little  considered.  It  is  their  unwilling- ; 
ness  to  have  their  wives,  when  they  marry, 
work  so  hard  and  constantly  as  their  mothers 
have  done  as  farmers’  wives.  And  even  if  they 
were  willing,  ambitious  girls  are  not,  and  de¬ 
cline  to  wed  a  young  man  who  can  offer  them 
no  better  prospect  than  to  share  with  him  the 
hard  life  of  the  farm.  This  leads  the  Cultivator 
to  say: 

Undoubtedly  the  improvement  in  farming 
life  now  needed  consists  in  greater  comforts 
and  conveniences  for  farmers’  wives.  The  farm¬ 
er  himself  has  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery.  The  wife  often  has  to  do  with  only  the 
same  conveniences  provided  for  her  mother. 
As  social  duties  become  more  exacting,  her 
leisure  is  less  than  formerly.  Children  on  the 
farm  do  not  “  rough  it  ”  as  much  as  they  used 
to,  and  hence  so  much  the  greater  care  thrown 
upon  the  mother.  It  is  more  difficult  than 
formerly  to  get  good  help  in  the  house  in  the 
country.  Girls  who  work  in  private  families 

E refer  the  city.  They,  too,  had  rather  find  a 
eau  among  the  young  men  in  some  city  avoca¬ 
tion  than  on  a  farm.  Now,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  farmer  should  either  make  his  wdfe’s  work 
proportionably  as  easy  as  his  own,  or  he  should 
quit  the  business,  if  satisfied  that  this  cannot 
be  done.  Usually  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  house 
may  be  saved  by  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  and  men  folks.  Have  a  good  supply 
of  wood  and  soft  and  hard  water  convenient  for  j 
use.  Many  steps  may  be  saved  by  construct¬ 
ing  sewage  drains  to  terminate  in  some  recepta- 1 
cle  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  which  kept  j 
disinfected,  will  more  than  pay  its  way. 

It  is  presumed  that  most  farmers’  wives  have  I 
sewing  machines.  Tiiey  are  a  great  help  in  the  j 
house.  The  ice-house  and  creamery  should  be 
maintained.  They  make  a  great  saving  in  the  \ 
labor  of  caring  for  milk,  and  are  besides  well 
worth  their  cost  in  making  more  and  better  | 
butter  than  by  the  old  laborious  methods.  The 
ice-cold  milk  from  the  creamery  is  an  excellent  | 
drink.  With  every  particle  of  cream  removed, ! 
it  is  as  nutritious  as  it  ever  was,  and  its  cool- 1 
ness,  combined  with  nutrition,  makes  it  valua-  | 
ble.  Then,  too,  with  plenty  of  ice,  it  is  easy  to  | 
have  ice  eieam  easily,  made  cheaply,  and  better  ; 
than  nine-tenths  of  what  is  sold  in  cities.  With 
beautiful  home-grown  flowers  in  the  door  yard, 
and  perhaps  a  green-house  for  them  in  Winter, 
the  farmers’  wife  need  ask  no  odds  of  her  city 
sister,  or  to  the  refinements  of  life  which  each 
may  enjoy. 

Most  farmers  do  not  make  the  most  of  little 
things,  where  they  can  easily  and  cheaply  in¬ 
crease  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  Lack¬ 
ing  these,  they  look,  it  may  be,  with  envy  on 
the  supposed  advantages  of  city  resiilents.  If 
farmers  asked  the  advice  of  their  wives  more 
than  they  do  about  househoM  arrangements, 
and  gave  them  their  way  in  these,  they  wouhl 
find  the  comforts  of  their  homes  increased. 

FLOWERS  AMONG  THE  SNOWY  ALPS 
One  day  I  was  climbing  a  mountain  in  the 
Alpine  range  near  the  boundary  line  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  By-and-by  we  came 
upon  snow  and  icicles  and  all  the  usual  attend¬ 
ants  in  the  train  of  Winter,  but  when  we  got 
higher  we  found  delightful  flowers  blooming 
in  all  the  beauty  of  floral  loveliness.  I  said  to 
myself  How  is  this  ?  Down  yonder  are  icicles 
and  snow  ;  up  here  are  these  exquisite  flowers. 
The  secret  of  the  matter  was  that  this  part  of 
the  mountain  had  a  southern  aspect,  and  faced 
the  sun,  while  the  other  was  turned  from  it. 
Even  so  it  is  with  ourselves.  When  our  hearts 
are  turned  towards  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
love  and  of  marvellous  spiritual  beauty,  we 
bring  forth  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  and  show  the  world  what  a 
blessed  and  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  be  a  disciple 
of  Christ.  It  is  when  our  affections  and 
thoughts  are  turned  from  Him  that  the  graces 
which  would  otherwise  abound  in  us  languish 
and  die. — Dr.  Clemance. 

NATIVE  vs.  FOREIGN  TREES. 

An  editorial  in  the  September  Century  closes 
as  follows  :  We  feel  justified  in  adding  to  these 
general  statements  a  word  of  strung  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favor  of  native  as  against  foreign, 
or  at  lejisl  as  against  European,  trees.  At  the 
best,  the  latter  are  uncertain  in  almost  every 
case,  while  the  former  have  an  inborn  and  a 
well- proved  title  to  be  trusted.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ornamental  planting  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  America  shows  its  results  in  the  streets 
of  such  towns  as  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington, 
Salem,  and  New  Haven,  and  was  the  work  of 
men  who  went  to  the  forest  and  not  to  the 
nursery  for  their  infant  elms  and  maples.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  more  recently  planted  parks  offer 
small  promise  of  a  like  maturity  of  beauty  with 
their  European  oaks  and  ashes,  their  Scotch 
and  Austrian  pines,  in  almost  as  deplorable  a 
state  as  their  Norway  spruces.  When  not  or¬ 
namental  but  economic  plantations  arc  in  (jiies- 
tion,  past  experience  tells  very  strongly  against 
European  trees,  while  the  evidence  of  recent 
experiment  with  native  trees — as  in  the  plantii- 
tions  of  indigenous  conifers  in  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts — is  of  the  most  encouraging  kind. 

RURAL  ITEMS. 

“  Northwest  ”  advises  producers  of  this  countrj', 
and  particularly  wheat  growers,  to  call  a  halt  atul 
reduce  their  acreage  of  wheat  to  such  au  extent 
that  they  are  paid  at  lea-t  a  bare  living  for  their 
work.  He  has  no  hesitancy  in  s-aying  that  neitlier 
the  Northwest,  where  we  grow  our  Spring  wheat, 
nor  the  Southwest,  where  we  grow  our  Winter 
wheat,  can  continue  many  years  longer  selling  at 
prices  widch  are  prevailing  to-day  without  produc¬ 
ing  a  i)ankruptcy  in  this  country  far  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  would  be  the  result  of  a  continued  era 
of  low  railroad  freights. 

Despite  the  long  drouglit  in  Wisconsin  there  is 
enough  in  most  sections,  averaging  of  wheat  13 
bushels  the  acre;  barley,  30;  oats,  -tO;  and  two- 
thirds  an  average  for  corn  and  potatoes. 

The  San  Francisco  Alta  thinks  that  the  sales  of 
California  fruit  by  auction  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  have  shown  Eastern  tiorticulturists 
that  this  country  possesses  a  new  France  and  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  that  control  of  the  fruit  market  of 
the  Unit**ii  States  has  passed  permanently  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

A  novel  and  unique  corporation  is  that  charter¬ 
ed  lately  in  New  Jersey  under  the  State  laws.  It 
is  known  as  the  Mrs.  R.  P.  Newby's  Women  En¬ 
dowment  Cattle  Company.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,5<H),IKK),  divided  into  30(10  shares  of  $500  eacli. 
The  shares  are  to  be  sold  to  women  as  endowments 
for  their  little  ones.  None  of  the  shares  are  to  be 
issued  to  l>rokers,  and  they- cannot  be  used  in  spec¬ 
ulation.  The  company  has  fiiMtO  head  of  cattle, 
and  controls  nearly  200,000  acres  of  the  best  graz¬ 
ing  lands  in  New  Mexico.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly  (Jen¬ 
nie  June)  is  the  President. 

The  discovery  of  a  mastodon,  or  gigantic  animal 
of  some  kind,  was  recently  made  near  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  by  a  party  of  men  digging  a  well.  .\t  the 
depth  of  three  feet  they  came  across  a  large  de¬ 
posit  of  bones,  which  from  their  appearance,  were 
evidently  those  of  some  giant  animal  of  the  mas¬ 
todon  species.  One  of  tlie  tusks  of  the  animal 
was  six  feet  in  length,  and  measured  five  inches 
in  diameter  at  its  base.  A  hip  bone  measure<l 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  rib  was  found 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  jaw  of  the 
animal  was  also  found,  and  measured  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  George  is  a  theorist.  He  has  promulgated 
a  theory  which  he  claims  will  abolish  poverty,  and 
he  has  found  a  lot  of  disgruntled  people  who  are 
willing  to  follow  him  in  hopes  of  lifting  themselves 
up.  'That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  there  is  about  the 
Henry  George  movement.  Look  at  the  inconsist¬ 
encies.  Mr.  GtHirge  is  a  free-trader,  but  he  is  run¬ 
ning  on  a  platform  which  makes  no  mention  of 
free-trade.  He  claims  that  he  is  not  a  Socialist, 
but  what  is  his  land  theory  but  Socialism?  He 
would  tax  land  to  its  full  value,  which  would 
practically  nationalize  it,  and  is  not  that  Social¬ 
ism?  The  true  theory  of  taxation  is  to  tax  value 
wherever  you  find  it,  but  only  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  economically  ad¬ 
ministered.  If  this  George  movement  is  a  protest 
against  unnecessiiry  burdens  caused  by  taxation, 
it  is  a  protest  against  the  people,  and  that  isn't 
such  a  bad  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  as  it  shows  that 
the  people  are  waking  up  to  their  own  shortcom¬ 
ings.  What  will  be  the  outcome  ?  That  I  cannot 
say.— Mayor  .Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

MADAME  PORTER’S  COCGH  BAt.SA.M 

Is  one  of  tbe  best  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Succees- 
fuUjr  used  for  over  fifty  years. 

Be  Wise  In  Toar  OcBeratlon 
and  keep  a  bottle  of  Kidder’s  Dlgestylln  always  on  hand. 
It  Is  a  sure  cure  for  all  stomach  troublea. 


The  Fruit  Season. — A  handful  of  fresh  peach 
leaves  put  into  a  kettle  of  catsup,  improve  the 
flavor,  and  is  equal  to  the  bay  leaf  of  the  West 
Indies.  Acid  fruits  should  never  be  allowed  to 
drip  into  tin ;  the  action  of  the  acid  on  that  mate¬ 
rial  affects  both  taste  and  color.  Sliced  fruits  are 
more  attractive  and  palatable  if  sprinkled  with  su¬ 
gar  an  hour  before  serving,  and  set  on  ice  or  in  a 
cool  place.  Nutmeg  melons  should  be  set  on  the 
blossom  end  when  brought  to  the  table,  and  cut  in 
equal  pieces  from  the  stem  downward.  In  filling 
jelly  glasses,  rinse  them  in  hot  water.  Jelly  in 
cooking  contracts,  and  one  finds  their  glasses  only 
half  fllled  if  the  liquid  is  put  into  cold  vessels. 
Canned  goods  should  never  be  left  in  the  tin  after 
being  once  opened.  The  action  of  the  air  favors 
the  development  of  an  aclrl  so  poisonous  as  to  en¬ 
danger  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  toma¬ 
toes  and  salmon. 

Flouk  an  Absorbent.— Flour  is  like  butter:  it 
absorbs  smells  readily.  It  should  not  be  kept  in 
a  place  where  there  are  onions,  fish,  decaying  veg¬ 
etables,  or  other  odorous  substances,  or  in  a  damp 
room  or  cellar.  Keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  room, 
not  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature,  or  to  one 
above  seventy  degrees,  and  always  sift  before  us¬ 
ing. 

Boiling  Vegetables. — Put  them  at  once  into 
fast  boiling  water,  and  bring  it  to  a  boil  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  left  to  steep  in  hot  water  be¬ 
fore  boiling,  they  are  rendered  tough,  and  the  col¬ 
or  and  flavor  are  destroyed. 

Acid  on  Razors.  —  To  sharpen  razors,  place  in 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one-lwentieth  of 
its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  remove  after  one- 
half  hour,  wipe  and  rub  upon  hone.  The  acid  acts 
like  a  whetstone  and  corrodes  the  whole  surface 
uidformly.  The  process  never  injures  good  blades, 
and  often  improves  bad  ones. 

Orange  Moisture.  —  An  orange  will  keep  cut 
bread  or  biscuit  fresh  when  in  the  same  package, 
and  the  same  orange  will  serve  for  several  days  for 
different  supplies  of  sandwiches.  Do  not  select  a 
rusty-skin  orange,  as  you  want  the  fre.shness  to 
permeate  through  the  skin,  and  the  brown  and 
kdack  rust  keeps  all  this  freshness  in  the  inside  of 
the  orange.  Any’  clear-skinned,  light-colored  ol- 
ange  will  do.  So  says  an  exchange. 

Preserved  Corn. — Scald  the  corn  just  enough 
to  set  the  mill ;  cut  it  from  the  cob,  and  add  to 
every  four  pitits  of  corn  one  pint  of  salt ;  mix  well ; 
pack  in  jars  with  a  cloth  and  a  weiglit  over  the 
corn ;  when  wanted,  to  freshen  it,  put  it  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  cover  with  cold  water;  when  it  comes  to 
boil,  pour  off,  and  put  more  cold  water  on,  and  re¬ 
peat  this  till  it  is  fresh  enough  for  taste ;  aild  a  very 
little  sugar,  cream  or  butter,  etc.,  according  to 
taste. 

Small  Sugar  Cakes. —  One  heaping  teacup  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  teacup  of  butler,  one-(juarter 
teacup  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  well  l)eaten  ;  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  cream  tartar ;  one  teaspoonful  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water ;  flour  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  roll  out  the  dough  ;  one  salt-spoonful  salt;  nut¬ 
meg  and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Cut  into  round  cakes 
ana  bake  quickly. 

Baked  Potatoes. — These  soon  become  heavy  if 
put  into  a  covered  dish.  Lay  them  on  a  plate  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  napkin,  leaving  a  part  to  throw  over 
them  and  absorb  their  moisture. 

Cleaning  Chairs. — Willow cliairs and  other  fur¬ 
niture  of  that  kind  can  be  cleaned  by  scrubbing 
carefully  with  salt  water,  rinsing,  and  rubbing  dry. 

On  Time. — Keep  your  clock  on  time  if  possible, 
not  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  If  the  clock  is  ten  min¬ 
utes  too  fast  and  you  are  aware  of  it,  the  general 
tendency  is  to  make  double  allowance  for  that. 
Especially  is  this  important  where  trains  are  de¬ 
pended  upon,  where  the  loss  of  a  minute  may  de¬ 
range  a  day's  plans. 


Cautionary. — Physicians  say  that  nearly  every 
case  of  diphtheria,  fever  and  dysentery,  can  be 
traced  to  the  Impure  sanitary  surroundings  of  the 
buildings  where  the  patient  resides.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  entire  communities  are  prostrated  by  the 
use  of  water  which,  while  apparently  pure,  contains 
noxious  vegetable  elements.  The  spread  of  sani¬ 
tary  information,  especially  by  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  has  to  a  degree  lessened  the  dangers 
of  epidemics  in  the  country.  But  farmers  cannot 
be  too  careful  to  see  that  drains  do  not  run  Into 
closed  cess-pools,  do  not  become  clogged  with 
decaying  matter,  and  that  they  are  far  removed 
from  the  sources  of  domestic  water  supply.  The 
press  makes  no  mistake  in  preaching  an  occasional 
sermon  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  Improved 
sanitation  in  the  city  and  country. 

Dry  Cellars.  —  In  dealing  with  a  cellar  in 
springy  gn>und,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  make 
it  dry,  says  the  Sanitary  Eiigineer,  is  to  provide 
some  chance  for  the  water  to  run  away  before  get¬ 
ting  into  the  cellar.  This  may  be  done  by  laying 
a  two-inch  tile  driin-pipe  in  a  trench  dug  all 
around  the  foundation  outside  of  the  walls,  and 
from  one  foot  to  two  feet  below  the  cellar-floor. 
Put  this  pipe  together  without  mortar,  and  cover 
it  with  cot)ble-stones  to  keep  out  the  dirt  and  sand. 
If  it  is  not  practicable  to  lay  the  drain  outside,  it 
maj’  be  laid  inside  of  the  cellar-walls,  iJirectly  in 
the  cellar-floor;  but  the  operation  of  such  a  diain 
is  less  efficient.  The  back  filling  of  the  cellar-walls 
should  be  porous  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  go 
directly  into  the  drain. 

Simplicity  in  Diet.— There  is  such  a  thing  as 
“too  much  Washington  Market.”  A  paragraph 
in  the  Scientific  American  gives  Illustrations  of  the 
statement  that  the  heavy  work  of  the  world  is  not 
done  by  men  who  eat  the  greatest  quantity.  It 
says:  "  The  Roman  soldiers  who  built  such  won¬ 
derful  roads,  and  carried  a  weight  of  armor  and 
luggage  that  would  crush  the  average  farm  hand, 
lived  on  coarse  brown  bread  and  sour  wine.  They 
were  temperate  in  diet,  and  regular  and  constant 
in  exercise.  The  Spanish  peasant  w’orks  every  day 
and  dances  half  the  night,  yet  eats  only  his  black 
bread,  onion,  and  watermelon.  The  Smyrna  porter 
eats  only  a  little  fruit  and  some  olives,  yet  he 
walks  off  with  his  load  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
coolie,  fed  on  rice,  is  more  active,  and  can  endure 
more  than  the  negro  fed  on  fat  meal.  ” 

Opiu.m  in  Mas-sachusetts.— Dr.  Davenport,  the 
analyst  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  makes  some  returns  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  all.  Out  of  twenty  advertised  cures  for  the  iqiiuin 
habit,  all  but  one  contained  opium.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  “  temperance  drinks  "were  al-o  examined. 
All  contained  alcohol,  and  one  as  high*  as  11.3  per 
cent.  The  majority  contained  over  2<l  per  cent.  A 
preparation  analyzing  41. G  per  cent,  was  claimed  by 
a  manufacturer  “  to  be  pureiy  a  vegelal)le  extract.” 

Opiem  in  Iowa.  —  The  Department  of  Public 
Health  in  Iowa  recommend  that  the  sale  of  opiuni 
be  prohibited  on  tlie  ground  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  confirmed  opium  eaters  in  the  State,  and 
thehal)it  produces  more  suffering  and  fatality  than 
alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  estimated  that  Iowa  has 
six  thousand  pereons  who  are  constantly  under  liie 
influence  of  opium.  That  is  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  than  were  habitual  drunkards  in 
Iowa  before  Prohibition  was  adopted.  It  is  fairly 
assumed  that  liquor  prohibition  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  opium  habit  is  infinitely  more 
calamitous  than  alcoholism.  The  opium-eater  is 
irreclaimable.  He  reiiinres  no  gilded  saloons,  no 
boon  compaidons,  nothing  in  fact  except  the  drug. 
He  dies  or  becomes  a  crazy  wreck  within  a  much 
less  period  than  the  alcoholic  tippler.  Where  one 
opium-eater  is  cured,  many  habitual  drunkards  are 
reclaimed. 

^cUntifie  ang  Umtuh 

Inventions. — The  fifteen  great  American  inven¬ 
tions  of  world-wide  adoption  are:  1,  the  cotton- 
gin;  2,  the  planting-machine ;  3,  the  grass  mower 
and  reaper ;  4,  the  rotary  printing-press ;  5,  navi¬ 
gation  by  steam ;  6,  the  hot-air  engine ;  7,  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine;  8,  the  india-rubber  industry;  9,  the 
machine  manufacture  ot  horseshoes;  10,  the  sand¬ 
blast  for  carving;  11,  the  gauge  lathe;  12,  the 
grain  elevator ;  13,  artificial  ice-making  on  a  large 
scale;  14,  the  electric  magnet  and  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  15,  the  telephone. 

An  Odd  Clock.  —  A  queer-looking  clock  was 
patented  last  month  by  an  ingenious  Frenchman. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tambourine.  On  the  parch¬ 
ment  head  is  painted  a  circle  of  flowers  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  hour-figures  of  ordinary  dials.  On  ex¬ 
amination  two  bees,  one  large  and  the  other  small, 
are  discovereil  crawling  among  the  flowers.  T.ic 
small  bee  runs  rapidly  from  one  flower  to  another, 
completing  the  circle  in  an  hour,  while  the  large 
one  takes  twelve  hours  to  complete  the  circuit. 
The  parchment  surface  is  unbroken,  and  the  bees 
simply  laid  upon  it,  but  two  magnets  connected 
with  the  clockwork  inside  the  tambourine  move 
just  undei  the  membrane,  and  the  insects,  which 
are  of  iron,  follow  them. 

California  Sycamores.  —  The  Saw  -  mill  Ga¬ 
zette  says  that  a  tree  of  California  which  has  been 
little  valued  heretofore  is  the  sycamore,  and  that 
it  is  coming  lnto»hlgh  favor  for  veneers.  It  is  very 
strong,  cuts  easily,  and  gives  a  surface  of  quiet 
tint,  with  fine,  wavy,  vertical  lines,  cloie  together. 
Before  its  decorative  value  was  discovered  it  was 
used  for  cigar  boxes.  For  fancy  decoration,  where 
a  highly-marked  wood  is  desired,  tbe  redwood, 
laurel,  and  walnut  are  used.  Tbe  cheapness  and 


THE  ANTI-POVERTY  AND  SOCIALISTIC  PROBLEM. 

This  is  a  problem  that  perplexes  man,  especially 
in  some  great  metropolis  like  New  York,  where 
wealth  and  poverty  jostle  one  another  at  every 
street  corner,  and  where  the  most  lavish  and  ex¬ 
travagant  luxury  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  most 
distressing,  pitiable  and  brutalizing  poverty.  Many 
a  man  in  abject  despair  of  ever  solving  the  myste¬ 
ry  has  thrown  over  all  faith  in  a  living  Providence, 
and  all  too  many  have  cut  loose  from  existence  as 
too  full  of  misery  to  be  endured. 

The  world  is  waking  up  to  this  question  in  a 
manner  that  has  no  parallel  in  history.  VVe  have 
all  sorts  of  attempts  at  healing  the  breach  between 
class  and  class  socially,  and  between  man  and  man 
financially,  but  these  attempts  are  as  hopeles.s  un¬ 
dertakings  as  that  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  may 
have  socialistic  fanatics  and  propagandas  and  anti¬ 
poverty  leagues  with  dislinguisiied  apostles,  but 
any  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  tlie  world  and 
human  affairs  that  leaves  God  out  of  the  solution, 
must  inevitably  fail.  Let  us  have  socialist  socie¬ 
ties  by  all  means.  Christ  instituted  a  grand  one, 
but  it  began  liy  reforming  from  wittiin.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  W’as  to  change  the  real,  not  the  apparent;  to 
change  men’s  character,  not  their  clothes.  We 
have  to  open  each  man’s  eyes  to  his  own  real  con¬ 
dition,  and  instil  into  him  the  principles  of  the  true 
nature  of  God,  the  laws  ot  the  universe  and  of  his 
own  being.  Any  system  that  only  changes  circum¬ 
stances  and  not  things,  any  system  tliatonly  alters 
appearances  and  does  not  change  character,  not 
only  fails  to  do  good,  but  does  positive  harm. 

When  men  were  wretched  and  unhappy,  did  the 
Great  Reformer,  who  came  on  earth  in  human 
shape,  teach  them  to  destroy  and  overthrow  the 
the  institutions  under  which  they  lived  ?  Not  at 
all.  He  simply  told  them  that  the  cause  of  their 
unhappiness  was  within  themselves.  The  best 
sort  of  anti-poverty  literature  would  be  the  sort 
that  teaches  a  man  to  work  lioiieslly  and  zealously 
and  speiiu  prudently. 

When  men  spend  so  much  time  in  strikes,  thus 
killing  the  industry  by  which  they  live,  and  spend 
so  much  money  for  the  cursed  liquors  which  en¬ 
feeble  liieir  bodies  and  minds  and  destroy  their 
souls,  they  must  expect  misery  and  di.^iress.  But 
do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  the  blame  is 
one-sided.  I  know  there  are  too  many  men  coin¬ 
ing  gold  out  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  say  such  a 
thing. — Rev.  !S.  Do  Lancey  Townsend. 


A  Remarkable  Recovery  that  has  Added  an 
Idiom  to  the  English  Tongue. 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  there  is  a  colloquialism  that  is 
universally  understooU  and  almost  hourly  used.  It  is 
heard  mi  the  streets  when  friends  meet,  and  at  the 
railroad  stations  amt  sleamlioat  lamlings  when  citizens 
return  home:  "Can  thin  be  Mrs. Kelley  The  episode 
whi(  h  these  words  recall  is  a  touching  one.  Mrs. 
Kelley  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James 
Hornbrook,  and  during  the  Civil  War  she  was  a  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  in  the  strongest,  noblest  sense.  Her 
arduous  labors  broke  down  her  health,  and  she  became 
totally  paralyzed  from  the  hips  to  the  feet.  The  trunk 
of  her  body  was  the  seat  of  violent  neuralgic  pains. 
After  many  yoais  of  suffering,  slie  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  on  a  tied,  enduring  indescribalile  agonies 
in  the  ears.  There  she  was  placed  under  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygon  Treatment  of  Drs.  Staikey  &  Palen, 
then  on  Girard  street,  and  now  at  15‘29  Arch  street,  in 
that  city.  Her  homo  iihysii-ian  regarded  her  case  as 
hopeless,  and  it  appeared  so  to  her  Philadelphia  iloc- 
tors.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  mouths  she  was  restored 
to  the  use  ot  her  limbs,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  was 
completely  restored.  She  then  returned  homo,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  has  enjoyed  life  ever  since.  And  when  her 
friends  meet  her  they  ask  “  Can  this  be  Mrs.  Kelley  ?  ” 
A  pamphlet  giving  full  details  ot  this  and  many  other 
cures,  sent  free  on  application. 


Mice  F  I  IfnilFC  boarding  and  day  school  for 
miss  Cl  Li  KUUCOi  young  ladies  and  children. 

45  Ga«t  68th  Street.  New  %’erk. 

Afternoon  Classes  tor  Adults. 


UNEQUALLCD  for  CEMENTING 

wfKxl^  chlDFi,  pAper,  leather,  Mr. 

refiflv  ftir  ubp.  pron/mnned  ttrmgtii  flue  k»nte''. 
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{ussifiCo  m  6  n  t  Co  ■ )  .s»mpii  hk  Mimra 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y^  BElLS 

Scbools,  etc  alaoChimai 
and  Peals.  For  mori'  than  half  a  cectar* 
noted  for  luperiurlty  over  all  olhera. 


CLINTON  Hi  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHimCH,  CmfflE,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

PiiiMas  asD  PsAiA  for  t'HtJRCUKS, 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalojrne.  Addreei 
II.  MeSHANE  A  rO., 
UtntUn  Ihii  fattr.  Ilaltlniare.  M*. 

buckeyemuTfoundry. 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  mod  Tin  for  Cburche^ 
Soboola,  Fire  Alftrms, Parma, etc.  FULLz 
WARBANTED.  Catalogue  aent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cioeinoati,  O. 


I^^INCINNATI  BEapOUNDRY  CO 


t'  SUCCESSOfiS  IN  BIYMYER’BELIS  TO  THE 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

.V  CATALOGUE  WITH  1800  TESTIMONIALS. 


1  THt 

GOOD  NEWS 

1  GRE4TAHERIC/N 

L—  T  _ 

TRAIN  UP  A  CHILD 

To  wear  the  perfect-fittinx 

COOD  SENSE 

^^CORSETWAIST 


— and  when  she  beenmes 

A  BEAUTIFULWOMAM 

enjoying  good  boMth.  she  will  then  be 
sure  to  wear  them. 

FITS  Al.Ii  AGES— Infants  to  Adults. 
ITT-  Every  one  reeoiiimeiidH  tlieiii. 

LEADING  RETAILERS 

Everywhere.  Hr"Be  sure  your  comet  is 
stamped  “GOOD  SIONSK.”  Take 
no  ot  her.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

FERRIS  BROSi  Hanufactnreno 

341  Hroudway,  NEW  YOUR. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  15,  1887. 


How  to  Clothe  the  Children, 


BEST  &  CO. 


LIVERPOOL  via  QUt  ENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OK  llOMK’’  from  New  York 
W’EI)NE.SDAY,  September  14. 

Largest  and  flnest  imsseiiger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloou  Passage,  t.’iO  and  upwards;  Heeond  Class,  $30. 
GLASGOW  SBRVIC'E. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow.  Ixmdonrterry.  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  $4.'i  and  S.l.i ;  Excursion,  896  ami  $110. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prejiald,  either  Service,  $140. 
Saloon  t-xeurslon  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credtl,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issueil  at  lowest  curreiii  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  11,  North  River,  f(M)t  of  I.eroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  furtlier  Information, 

Apply  to  HENDERSON  BRCTHEHS,  Apcats, 

7  lloyvliiig  Green,  New  li'ork. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  187$ 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pur* 
Cocoa,  from  which  tbe  exceu  cl 
OH  has  been  removed.  It  has  tbr** 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mlzM 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugai 
and  is  therefore  far  more  ecunom: 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  t 
cup.  It  la  delicious,  nourisbtn, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  ant 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  sf 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywherw. 

W.  BAEEII  &  CO.,  DorcMer,  Hast 

DR.  BAIRD’S  GRANULES. 

Dr.  Baird  some  years  a/^odi^ 

combining  a  number  of  vegeta^ 
gv  tie  alkaloids  and  then  extract* 

ing  the  vital  principle  from  the 
combination.  Its  effects  have 
been  marvelous,  tie  found  its 
hbK|  effects  most  marked  upon  the 

glandular  system^  throwing  off 
wastematter  throughthe  glands 
ef  excretion  and  stimulating 
the  glands  to  healthy  action* 
Act«  especially  on  the  Liver; 
Pancreas,  Spleen,  Kidneys  and 
Glands  of  Stomach  and  Inics* 
J  tines.  Send  for  pamphlets. 

>  ■  ^  as  cents  per  box,  5  boxes  Si  J  of 

Dr.  WM.  M.  DAIRD.  drugeistt  or  by  mail,  postage 
Sole  proprietor  of  •*  Dr.  pfcpaid. 
Baird*4<’>ranule5;*’ex«Prcs-  Dr.  Baird  will  GUARANTEE 
ident  Washington  Board  of  to  cure  any  cast  of  PlLFS  or 
Health;  ex-Ounty  Phy.  RUPTURE  promptly* 
sician :  Member  of  State  nently  and  vnthoui  pain.  NO 
Board  of  Education;  Speak*  CLfRE,  NO  PAY.  Write  for 
er  of  the  House  of  As-  pamphlets.  Consultation  at  omre 
scmhly.  CXI.  Legislature  free.  Address  Dr.  Baird,  157  W, 
of  New  Jersey, Session  x8&7.  83d  St«,  New  York. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  i.s  a  joy  Forever. 
DE.  T.  FELZZ  aOTTHATE’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 


“All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  thamselTes,’’  but 
there  la  nothing  like  a  spell  of  sickness  to  shake  one’s 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  health  and  tbe  perma¬ 
nency  of  physical  life.  We  seem  somehow  to  entertain 
(vaguely,  It  may  be)  the  Idea  that  life  Insurance  may  b4 
very  properly  safely  deferred  until  there  are  premonitions 
of  declining  health.  This  Is  like  waiting  tor  a  fire  to  occur 
In  your  neighborhood,  and  then  running  to  seek  Are  In¬ 
surance  when  the  conflagration  Is  threatening  your  own 
house.  It  Is  too  late  then  to  get  Insurance.  The  bitter 
reflection  “It  might  have  been,"  may  then  be  timely 
enough;  but  wishes  have  no  power  on  that  day  to  evoks 
from  the  ashes  tbo  presence  ot  tbe  protective  policy  ts 
restore  the  property  lost  by  our  folly. 

'Take  insurance  on  your  life  now.  The  new  plan  of  ths 
Manhattan  will  not  only  cover  the  contingency  of  death, 
but  be  a  saving  fund  for  yourself,  to  be  resorted  to  la  your 
advanced  age. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN,  President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Ist  Vice-Pres.  H.  B.  STOKES,  2d  Vic^Pre8. 
n.  ¥.  WEJIPLE,  Seeretary.  S.  S.  STEBBLTS,  Actoarj. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  —  Active,  reliable,  and  perseverlnf 
men  who  desire  agencies  In  the  States  of  Now  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  arw 
Invited  to  correspond  with  the  Company  direct. 


ife[ 


254  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


May  1st,  1887. 


I  Balance  May  let,  1886 . $5,779,988  43 

I  Received  for  Premiums  and  Interest  In  the  year.  982,368  83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  during 

the  year .  . $606,562  33 

Miscellaneous  Expenses .  204,016  05 

$810,578  38 
$5,961,728  88 

Total  Liabilities,  Includicg  Capital  Stock  and 
Re  insurance  Reserve  tiy  Legal  Standard  of 
the  State  of  New  York . $4,476,161  08 

Surplus . $1,475,667  80 


1  Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 

Cm#  S'7  Freckles.  Moth-Patches. 

Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 
S  jS  “S  804  every  blemish  on 

M  3  .a  ?  .  V  beauty,  and  defies  detec- 

y^fltlon.  It  has  stood  ths 
SiK-s  -,3  tost  ot  thirty  years,  ani 

(k  §  g;  2  (lljr  18  80  harmless  we  tasts 

^  V  1*  *0  ^  8ure  the  prepa- 

R'l  ration  is  properly  made. 

9  Q  fj  j  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 

I V  k  B  /  similar  name.  Tbe  d Is- 

\  tlngulshed  Dr.L.A.Sayre 

7  \  said  to  a  lady  of  the  Aau^ 

I  j  l  }  ton  (a  patient) :  “.4(  you 

>  Yfk  f  will  lue  them,  I  rtc- 

tmnund'Gouraucrs  Cream’ 
<u  the  least  harmful  of  ail 
the  skirt  preparations.'’ 

0ns  bottle  will  last  six  months,  using  It  every  day.  Also 
Poudre  Subtile  removes  siii>erflTtous  hair  without  Injury 
te  the  skin  FEHD.  T.  HOPKINS.  Manager,  48  Bond  St., 
running  through  to  Main  Office,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N  Y. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  Uirongh- 
out  tbe  U.S., Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  New  York 
City  at  R.  H.  Macy’s,  Stem's,  Ebrich’s,  Ridley's,  and  ether 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  $9‘Beware  of  base  Imitations;  $1,000 
Bsward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  tbe  same. 


OFFICERS. 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  President. 

CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND,  Vice-President. 

I.  H.  FROTHINGHAM,  Treasurer. 
JOS.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  Counsel. 

DIRECTORS. 


A.  A.  LOW, 

ISAAC  U.  FROTHINGHAM, 
J.  S.  T.  STBANAHAN, 
HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT, 
GEORGE  C.  RIPLEY, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN, 

HON.  8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN  T.  MARTIN, 

JAMES  HOW, 


GEO.  A.  JARVIS, 

8.  E.  HOWARD, 

CHARLES  A.  TOWNSEND, 
JOSEPH  W.  GREENE, 
JOHN  W.  FROTHINGHAM, 
E.  LEWIS,  JR., 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW, 

TH08.  H.  MESSENGER, 
JOS.  P.  HOLBROOK, 


J.  WARREN  GREENE. 

THE  HOME  iBsnee  all  forms  of  Life  Insurance  PoUclss. 
No  restrictions  as  to  residence  or  travel.  —  . 


60  and  62  West  23d  St.,N.Y. 


OF  NEW  YOKK, 


Atlantic  Kxpreofi  Service. 


AVe  are  showing;  new  FALL  and 
AVINTER  STYLES  for  BOYS  and 
GIRLS. 

Everything  for  ChildreiCs  wear,  from 
Hats  to  Shoes. 


1^0  and  loS  Broadivay, 


CRYING  BABIES  I  HANOVER 


GOOD  N.4TURKU,  IlK.iLTHY,  HKART%’,  | 
by  the  use  of 

Too({ 

Babies  do  not  cry  if  they  are  satisfied,  and  they  cannot 
be  satisfied  If  they  are  not  properly  noui  lshod  by  their 
food,  or  if  It  produces  Irritation  of  stomach  or  bowels. 

Very  many  mothers  cannot  properly  nourish  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  milk  of  many  mothers  produces  bad  effects 
in  the  child  because  of  constitutional  disease  or  weakness. 

For  all  such  canes  there  Is  a  remedy  in 

LAOTATED  FOOD. 

Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  Its  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  Hence  It  Is  of  great  value  to  all  Invalids  lu  , 
either  chrcnlc  or  acute  cases. 

150  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

BASILY  PHEPARGD.  At  Druggists— 26c.,  50c.,  $1. 

A  valuable  pamphlet  sent  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  k  CO..  Burlington,  Vt. 

1887-BA.BIEIS-1887 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country  ’’  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  moltier’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  I.actated  Food  as  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Much  valuable  information  for  tbe  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  dc  Co.,  Burlin«;toii,  Vt. 


Organized 


1874. 


Incorport’d 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 


D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

ri^#ll05,000  Real  Estate  First  MortKagos,  not 
nM*roIy  deposited  with,  but  placed  in  name  of  The 
6t.  Paul  Trust  Company  fn  trust  as  special  se* 
curity  for  each  S100$000  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

No  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

No  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

(^Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  1(1  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payablota  Now  York.  rS^First  Mortsages  raniiliig 
S  to  6  years  still  placed  if  desired,  on  best  ofiecority,  at 

Mnrtfirno'pd  IMIO/  innn  nntmnA. 


Mortgaged 
land  always 
carefully 
examined.  5 
per  ct.  paid 
onshorttiine 
Invest!-  ents. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
bad  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ITASSATJ  STREET,  lYffW  TOES. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  th$ 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re*Iiisnrance,  •  865,036  45 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  88 
Net  Surplus,  ....  540,003  67 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,674  95 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,696,206  0$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  00 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit  .  71.568  88 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,360  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,276  00 

Railroad  Stock .  43,360  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  9$ 

Accrued  Interest .  8,327  09 

-  $2,546,674  91 

BElTJASmT  S.  'WALOOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  I  Aaa’t  SficretArlea 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  t  Secretaries, _ 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  >  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  (of  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $32,950) . $54,383,800  53 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  &c.  30,000  OO 

“  for  losses  and  other  claims.  451,3543  854 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,374,856  93 

Total  Assets . $5,5439,981  548 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,5400,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORR,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PKCK,  54d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 


tP~Sure  principal  better  than  high  interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.8.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACE  CO. 

HJUIIIUN  THIS  FACEB.  ST.  FAIL,  HUIH. 


THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Capital  f fully  paid),  $260,000.  Assets,  $792,026.76. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

GOLD  DEBENTURES. 

We  offer  Plrst  Mortgage  Loans,  a$  heretofore,  d'swing 
7  ►er  Cent  Guaranteed.  AUo  10  sml  15  yea*-  6  Per 
Cent  Quid  Debentures  Each  Scries  of  I>ebciiiur«$ 
of  flUO.INlO  id  lecurci)  by  first  tiiurtiraffes  for  $]05,IKNi  (on 
laod  worth  two  mid  one-half  to  flvd  limes  tlie  mnuunt 
of  the  mortfTNffe)  hchl  in  trust  bv  the  Americao  Lomi  mid 
Trust  Cuinpmiy  of  N  Y. ;  and  a'sn  hv  our  nnid  up  CaiiiiAl 
and  Assets,  of  over  THREE  QUARTERS  of  n  i^LION  DOL¬ 
LARS.  Twelve  years  experience.  More  thsu  2.000  loTestors 
enn  testify  to  the  nron)ptn«<-s,  ssfety  nnd  satisfsctlon  of 
their  investments.  New  York  Office,'  137  Broadway.  C.  C 
Hlne  St  Son,  Agts.  Albany.  N.  Y.  Office.  Tweddle  Building. 

M.  V.  B.  Bull  &  Co.,  agts.  Boeton  Office,  34  School  Street, 

M  D.  Brooks,  Agt.  He'  d  or  i*Hinphlet$.  Korms  und  Kull 
ti.tevmatioii.  L.  H.  PERKlhd,  Secretary.  LAWRENCE.  KAN 

6%  7% 

The  American  Inveatment  Company,  of  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  $600,000,  anrplaa 
$75,000.  offers  first  Mortgage  Loans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent.  10-year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  6  per  cent  certifi¬ 
cates  ot  deposit  tor  t)erlode  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  comimny  at  1 50  Kassaa 
street,  N.  Y.  A.  L.  OKM8BV,  Vice-President. 


GEORGE  BLISS,  ALFRED  RAY, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  WII.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

8.  B.  CHI  I’TENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  BRADISH  JOHNoON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  SLATER 

HIRAM  Barney,  john  u.heed. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHEK,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


MQRTQAGECDIIlBArrtt 


Capital  8nbacribed .  $54,000,000 

Paid  In  (Cash) .  1,000,000 

DEBEXTIIIIEM 

Bearing  6  per  cent.,  running  ten  years,  and  based  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  held  In  trust  by  the 
American  Loan  and  Trust  Ciim))anyof  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders.  Their  safety,  ilroe  to  run,  and 
rate  of  interest  make  them  the  most  desirable  Investment 
now  offered.  Also  (luarunteed  Farm  Mortgages, 
OFFICES. 

NEW  YORK,  203  Broadway.  I  PHILADA.,  112  8.  4th  street. 
BOSTON,  23  Court  street.  |  KANSAS  CITY,  7th  k  Del.  St. 
8ENO  FOH  PAMPHLET. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-EI(}HTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1887. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  Premiiiiii  Fund,  •  -  3,108,596  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Acerninf  Taxes,  -  -  -  804,419  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,442,494  58 

CASH  ASSETS,  ■  •  •  $7,855,509  62 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $91,685  16 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  Ueal  Estate .  614,450  OO 

United  Btates  Htockspnarket  value).  54,567,009  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,811,650  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  5490,000  OO 
Loaus  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  848,400,  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1887 .  33,587  354 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  5481,955  86 

Real  Estate .  1,380,781  548 

I  Total. . $7,855,609  654 

T.  B.  GREENE,  )  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

W.  L.  EIGELOW,}  Ass't  See's.  D.  A.  IIEALD,  Vice-President. 
E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  )  J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

V.  Pres't  (t  Sec'y. 
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LiNE  SEMINARY. 

From  seashore,  from  mountains,  from  over  the 
sea,  from  inland  towns,  from  east  and  west,  from 
north  and  south,  from  Summer  rest  and  Summer 
work,  the  professors  and  students  have  been  re¬ 
turning  once  more  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  Sem¬ 
inary  life.  The  reunion  has  been  full  of  good 
eheer  and  bright  promise  for  the  future.  The 
buildings  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  clean¬ 
ed,  and  brightened  with  paint,  so  that  even  the  si¬ 
lent  walls  express  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  comers, 
whether  new  or  old. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  8th,  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  year  called  together  many  friends  of  the 
Seminary  in  the  chapel.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Lane  Club  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  DeWitt  favored  us 
with  a  paper  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
presented  before  the  Historical  Society  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  May  last.  In  speaking  of  the  growth  of 
the  early  Church  in  this  country  by  immigration. 
Dr.  DeWitt  said : 

“  To  escape  oppression,  the  Ulster  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  sailed  in  large  numbers  for  America.  Their 
advent  proved  a  benediction  to  the  colonies  as 

£reat  as  the  earlier  immigration  of  the  New  Eng- 
ind  Presbyterians.  No  men  did  more  than  the 
men  from  Ulster  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
American  States.  No  men  did  better  work  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Union.  None  surpassed  them  in  love  of  learning, 
and  in  the  strength  of  their  determination  to  be 
free.  Their  blood  was  the  blood  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  nationality  in  Europe.” 

As  Mr.  Bancroft  has  well  said  of  them,  “their 
training  in  Ireland  had  kept  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  readiness  to  resist  unjust  government  as 
iresh  in  their  hearts  as  though  they  had  just  been 
listening  to  the  preachings  of  Knox,  or  musing 
over  the  political  creed  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly.” 

In  regard  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1789,  the  speaker  said : 

“  The  session  of  the  Assembly  was  brief.  They 
were  troubled  by  no  judicial  cases,  and  their 
legislative  acts  were  few.  But  all  they  did  was 
wise  and  timely,  when  it  is  said  that  they  provided 
for  their  own  better  organization ;  that  they  organ¬ 
ized  the  missionary  werk  of  the  Church  ;  that  they 
provided  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  land ;  that  they  dealt  in  a  charita¬ 
ble  and  conciliatory  spirit  with  those  whose  rela¬ 
tions  to  Independency  led  them  to  fear  centraliza¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  were  liberal  in  the  freedom  they 
granted  to  congregations  in  worship;  that  they 
sought  to  aid  in  making  evident  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  God  by  affectionate  intercourse  with 
their  brethren,  and  that  they  recognized,  not  with¬ 
out  patriotic  fervor,  the  civil  power  as  ordained  of 
God.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  their  successors  have 
revealed  a  larger  mind,  a  more  catholic  spirit,  a 
wisdom  more  nearly  equal  to  the  problems  before 
them,  a  more  earnest  or  more  intelligent  ambition 
to  fulfil  the  great  mission  assigned  them  in  the 
providence  of  God.” 

The  entire  address  was  full  of  Interest,  and  the 
speaker  was  followed  with  close  attention. 

In  the  evening  the  chapel  was  well  filled  to  hear 
the  opening  address  by  Dr.  Morris,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  for  the  coming  year.  The  theme 
chosen  was  not  an  abstract  discussion  of  any  of 
the  important  questions  connected  with  Seminary 
life  and  work,  but  a  familiar  reviewing  of  the  post 
twenty  years,  which  measure  the  length  of  Dr. 
Morris’s  term  of  service  in  the  Faculty.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  former  members  of  the  Faculty  whose 
earthly  service  has  cease<l.  Dr.  Morris  paid  a  lov¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Dr.  Allen,  who  ceased  from  his  la¬ 
bors  twenty  years  ago.  He  said : 

“  He  was  no  perfunctory  teacher,  content  with 
Ailing  out  an  assigned  programme  of  professional 
duty.  He  was  a  man  incapable  of  selfishness, 
cheerful  amid  difficulties,  and  cordial  in  all  sacri¬ 
fices;  ready  to  take  up  any  burden,  whether  im¬ 
posed  by  Providence  or  by  human  choice,  and 
prompt  to  discharge  each  duty,  however  unwel¬ 
come.  He  took  the  Seminary  on  his  heart,  and 
held  it  in  his  arms  as  if  it  were  a  child.  Profes¬ 
sor,  Treasurer,  Supeiintendent,  he  was  the  willing 
servant  of  the  Institution  at  every  point.” 

The  same  words  might  be  used  appropriately  of 
the  honored  speaker,  who  gives  his  whole  energy 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  he  loves. 

These  twenty  years  have  wrought  wonderful 
ehanges  in  the  Seminary  and  its  surroundings. 
The  description  which  Dr.  Morris  gave  in  sketch¬ 
ing  the  Lane  of  1867,  brought  up  manj*  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  minds  of  those  among  his  hearers  wlio 
knew  the  appearance  of  things  in  those  days. 
These  changes  are  chiefly  external,  for  it  was  well 
said  that  while  “the  old  Lane,  in  the  substance  of 
its  teaching  and  in  its  noble  spirit  and  traditions, 
remained  in  due  hondr — all  that  was  inheritable 
being  faithfully  preserved — the  new  Lane  had  thus 
gradually  risen  into  distinctness  and  fruitfulness 
and  a  wider  range  of  influence.” 

Other  improvements  are  in  prospect,  and  some 
of  these  were  sketche<l  in  the  address. 

Referring  to  th^  matter  of  books.  Dr.  Morris  said 
that  the  Institution  already  had  the  best  theologi¬ 
cal  library  west  of  Princeton,  but  that  a  new  build¬ 
ing  would  very  soon  be  needed  for  its  proper  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  that  a  larger  fund  for  the  an¬ 
nual  increase  of  the  library  was  also  imperatively 
needful.  In  this  connection  be  presented  a  project 
for  a  separate  consulting  library,  to  be  kept  for 
the  use  of  all  students  at  all  tiiiu's  as  a  special 
help  in  their  investigations;  and  hoped  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  the  present  library 
building  could  be  utilized  and  the  books  provided 
lor  that  purpose. 

The  discourse  was  closed  with  a  reference  to  the 
feelings  with  which  the  speaker  looked  back  upon 
his  twenty  years  of  serv  ice  in  the  Seminary,  and  to 
a  supreme  desire  that  a  new  spirit  of  consecration 
and  devotion  should  be  manifest  in  the  Seminary. 
These  grounds  and  buildings,  these  funds  and 
books,  this  furniture — all  have  no  earthly  owner ; 
they  belong  to  Christ,  and  are  to  be  received  and 
used  as  from  Him.  The  trustees  are  only  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  whole  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  We 
also  profess  to  belong  entirely,  body  and  soul  and 
spirit,  to  Him,  as  our  Lord  and  our  Redeemer.  We 
ought,  therefore,  as  we  are  gathered  here,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  comforts  and  the  advantages  which 
He  and  His  people  have  provided  for  us,  to  say  out 
of  our  deepest  heart,  not  only  now  but  for  the 
whole  year  through  ;  We  do  all  this,  dear  Lord,  for 
Thee,  lor  Thee  alone ! 

The  number  of  students  has  Increased.  Acces¬ 
sions  to  the  senior  class  bring  its  number  up  to 
nineteen.  New  men  are  entering  the  middle  class* 
while  the  juniors  number  quite  as  many  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Both  professors  and  students  look  forward 
to  a  happy  and  profitable  year  in  the  work  of  the 
Master.  N. 

DR.  HOGARTH  AS  A  PARISHIONER. 

Early  in  July  last  I  met  Dr.  Hogarth  at  the  new 
Sanitarium  in  Avon,  and  found  him  full  of  hope 
that  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  one  of 
our  conversations  I  asked  him  how  his  successor 
was  succeeding.  His  answer,  uttered  with  his  fine 
face  aglow  with  pleasure.  Impressed  me  deeply. 
His  praise  of  his  young  friend’s  gifts,  and  his 
prophecy  of  his  future,  were  without  qualification, 
and  could  not  have  been  more  hearty  had  he  been 
speaking  of  his  own  son. 

There  are  few  severer  tests  of  a  minister's  piety, 
than  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  see  another 
assume  the  leadership ;  to  sit  as  a  candid  listener 
in  the  pew,  while  another  fills  his  old  place  in  the 
pulpit.  So  many  a  really  goo<l  man  falters  at  this 
point,  that  ministers  have  come  to  dread  having 
their  predecessors  as  parishioners.  No  word  of 
the  Baptist  furnishes  such  deep  soundings  of  char¬ 
acter,  as  when  he  said  to  our  Lord  “He  must  in¬ 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease,”  and  it  was  with  the 
same  unmurmuring  acquiescence  that  Dr.  Hogarth 
saw  the  people  to  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so 
successfully  ministered,  turn  from  the  setting  to  the 
rising  sun. 

On  my  return  from  England  last  week,  I  took  up 
a  copy  of  The  Evanoeei.st  in  New  York,  only  to 
learn  with  a  sudden  shock  that  the  hand  that 
grasped  my  own  so  warmly  as  I  was  leaving  the 
piazza  of  the  Sanitarium,  was  a  vanished  hand. 
Not  Genera  Presbytery  only,  but  our  whole  Church 
is  the  poorer  when  so  manly  and  eloquent  a  voice 
is  hushed  in  death,  and  so  large  a  heart  has  ceased 
to  best.  B.  F.  M. 

Maplea,  Sept.  10, 1B8T. 

Thirty-three  Missouri  counties  have  voted  for 
local  option. 
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Persanal  and  Newt  Itcim. 

Michigan’s  salt  production  this  year  is  2,840,000 
barrels,  300,000  barrels  more  than  in  1886. 

More  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  tinfoil  are  used, 
annually  to  cover  the  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  manufactured  in  the  United  States  alone. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  expended  $253,936  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  relieving  26,605  persons. 

Dr.  Bascom,  who  recently  resigned  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  improving 
his  home  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  for  a  permanent 
residence. 

The  use  of  liquor  on  Knights  of  Labor  picnics 
has  been  prohibited,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
Germans,  and  with  the  result  of  alienating  the 
workingmen  in  the  breweries  of  the  West. 

Celeryville  is  one  of  the  familiar  names  for 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  there  are  over  2000  acres 
of  celery  under  cultivation,  with  a  stated  average 
profit  of  $400  an  acre. 

From  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  gold  is 
used  annually  in  the  shape  of  foil  for  gilding,  let¬ 
tering,  edging  of  books,  sign  and  ornamental 
painting  and  dentistry,  gilding  taking  the  greater 
share. 

An  effort  made  to  induce  the  Common  Council 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  appropriate  $15,000  for  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  in  that 
city,  has  been  unsuccessful.  A  private  subscription 
has  been  begun. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  received  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Congress  with  their  wives 
and  lady  friends  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday 
night.  Sept.  6.  There  were  about  5000  who  were 
received. 

A  story  comes  from  Tennessee  that  Marsh  T. 
Polk,  who  robbed  the  State  Treasury  five  years 
ago  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  died 
in  prison,  has  come  to  life  again  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  A  personal  acquaintance  reports  that 
Polk — notwithstanding  he  died  in  a  Nashville  jail 
and  was  duly  buried — is  carrying  on  successful 
enterprises  among  the  Mexicans.  He  has  seen  and 
talked  to  him. 

The  report  of  the  commission  of  experts  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  who  made 
a  thorough  investigation,  shows  that  6956  build¬ 
ings  were  damaged  in  Charleston  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  The  average  amount  allowed  for  each 
building  by  the  relief  committee  was  $290. 

Chief  Colorow  of  the  Utes,  who  was  the  chief 
figure  in  the  late  Indian  scare,  is  about  seventy 
years  old,  some  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  about  225  pounds.  He  is  so  deaf  that 
it  is  necessary  to  shout  in  talking  to  him  in  order 
to  make  him  hear. 

It  is  estimated  that  12,000  miles  of  new  railway 
will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Yet 
the  Illinois  Railway  Commissioners  report  that  the 
railways  of  the  State  paid  only  1.9  per  cent,  to  their 
shareholders  the  past  year,  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  companies  have  not  paid  anything  to  stock¬ 
holders  for  many  years.  In  many  other  States  the 
railways  are  earning  even  less.  Yet  the  rails  are 
laid  in  new  countries  as  if  tliere  was  a  little  gold 
mine  under  each  of  them. — Evening  Sun. 

Ten  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in 
the  United  States  was  an  “  infant  Industry.”  Now 
the  annual  production  in  this  country  reaches  into 
the  thousand  millions.  The  number  consumed 
last  year  is  estimated  at  a  probable  total  of  l,2u0,- 
000,000.  Eminent  medical  men  who  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  occasional  use  of  cigars,  are  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  habit  of  cigirette  smoking 
induces  diseases  of  the  throat,  heart,  and  digestive 
organs,  and  is  especially  poisonous  and  baneful  to 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  boys. 

Our  Lord  wore  a  woven,  seamless  coat,  and  St. 
Paul  had  a  cloak,  but  of  Apostolic  rings  we  have 
no  account  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence  the 
following  item  from  Baltimore,  Sept.  7th,  is  not 
without  a  certain  flavor  of  incongruity:  “  One  of 
the  rings  stolen  from  Cardinal  Gibbons’  archiepis- 
copal  residence  Monday  night  formerly  belonged 
to  the  late  Archbishop  Bayley.  It  was  a  large  em¬ 
erald  set  in  diamonds,  and  was  worth  about 
$1000.  The  other  ring  was  less  costly  but  highly 
prized,  as  it  was  the  Cardinal’s  insignia  of  rank, 
having  been  placed  on  his  finger  by  the  Pope  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate.  The  rings  were 
stolen  from  his  desk, the  woodwork  around  the  lock 
of  which  was  cut  away.” 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  is  trying  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  bringing  out  emigrants  free  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines.  His  plan  is  to  induce 
the  roads  east  of  Missouri  River  to  make  a  $10 
rate  from  New  York,  then  for  the  Union  Pacific  to 
bring  the  emigrants  to  Ogden  for  $5.  From  Ogden 
the  Central  Pacific  would  transport  them  free  of 
charge.  The  same  arrangement  would  be  made 
for  the  Soutliern  line.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
plan  is  the  fear  that  scalpers  would  get  hold  of 
the  free  tickets.  This  will  be  obviated  by  carry¬ 
ing  emigrants  through  in  charge  of  agents.  Stan¬ 
ford’s  idea  is  that  10,000  able-bodied  emigrants, 
who  are  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  will 
do  more  to  develop  the  State  than  60,000  tourists 
who  pay  full  fare. 

The  Alabama  Colored  University  is  in  danger  of 
being  seriously  crippled.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
publication  of  an  article  in  a  colored  paper  in¬ 
flamed  the  people,  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
editor,  Jesse  Dukes,  from  Montgomery.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Colored  University  took  advantage  of 
the  excitement  thus  formed  to  make  war  upon  the 
Institution.  Messrs.  Ellsberry  and  Troy,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens,  applied  to  the  city  court 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  officers  from 
advancing  the  funds  or  proceeding  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  The  injunction  is  asked  for 
on  the  broad  ground  that  e<lucation  inspires  ne¬ 
groes  with  ideas  of  social  equality,  that  as  they  are 
an  inferior  race  they  must  remain  so,  and  that  the 
white  race  must  rule.  The  first  State  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $4000  is  due  in  October,  and  the  injunction 
is  specially  asked  for  to  prevent  this. 

**  Lightning  Brigade.” 

At  the  recent  reunion  of  Wilder’s  “  Lightning 
Brigade”  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Gen.  Wilder  told 
how  his  brigade  got  the  name  of  “  Lightning  Brig¬ 
ade.’  At  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  the 
command  was  sent  forward  to  find  the  enemy. 
Contrary  to  orders,  they  drove  out  the  enemy  and 
held  the  gap.  The  next  day  a  report  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  made  by  the  rebels  was  that  they  had 
met  a  good  many  Yankee  cavalry,  but  the  ones 
that  came  yesterday  came  like  lightning,  and  each 
one  was  a  thunderbolt.  The  report  reached  Gar¬ 
field,  who  officially  gave  the  brigade  the  name  of 
the  “  Lightning  Brigade.”  At  the  reunion  1200  of 
the  old  brigade  were  present,  who  were  called  in 
line,  and  each  member  was  given  a  badge  from 
General  and  Mrs.  Wilder.  20,000  people  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

Death  of  Prominent  Persontn. 

Ex-Gov.  William  Aiken  died  Sept.  7,  aged  eighty- 
one.  He  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1844, 
and  a  Congressman  from  I'iSl  to  1857.  He  was  at 
one  time  the  largest  slave-holder  in  the  State,  and 
was  a  successful  rice  planter.  He  consistently  op¬ 
posed  nullification  and  secession,  but  took  no  part 
in  politics  after  leaving  Congress.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund. 

Gov.  Washington  Bartlett  died  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  The  Governor  had  been  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  month.  Gov.  Bartlett  was  a  native  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
He  removed  to  California  in  1844.  He  always  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  and  has  filled  a  number 
of  offices,  among  them  being  that  of  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  for  two  terms  between  18H2  and  1886. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  R. 
W.  Waterman,  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time 
on  the  Republican  ticket. 


Institatlong. 

Mr.  Ira  Davenport  has  recently  endowed  a  schol¬ 
arship  in  Hamilton  College  for  the  benefit  of  wor¬ 
thy  young  men  who  are  graduates  of  the  “  Haver- 
ling  Academy,”  the  academic  department  of  the 
Bath  public  schools. 

The  will  of  George  E.  Downs  of  Canton,  Mass., 
makes  the  following  public  bequests :  To  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  mission  to  the  children  of  the  destitute  in 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  $10,000;  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infant  Asylum,  $20,000 ;  to  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  $10,000;  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Union,  $10,000 ;  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  $5000 ;  the  Bald¬ 
win  Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  $2000;  the 
Boston  Provident  Association,  $5000 ;  the  Unitari¬ 
an  Sunday-school  Society,  $5000;  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  $2000,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  $200  a  year  to  Fanny  Tucker  of  Canton, 
daughter  of  Frank  W.  Tucker;  the  Woman’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Union  of  Boylston  street,  $5000;  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  uses  of  the  Kindergarten  attached 
to  said  Institution,  $3000;  the  town  of  Canton, 
$5000  in  trust,  to  apply  the  income  thereof  to  the 
perpetual  care  of  the  lot  in  the  cemetery  where  Mr. 
Downs’  father  is  burled. 

Vice-Chancellor  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  McCracken, 
D.D.,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Miami  College,  his  alma  mater. 

Lasell  Seminary  begins  its  thirty-seventh  year 
Sept.  15th.  We  hear  that  notwithstanding  the  an¬ 
nex  of  the  Bird  school  building,  many  applicants 
have  been  turned  away  for  lack  of  room.  Mr. 
Bragdon  has  brought  much  from  his  year  abroad 
to  the  Art  and  other  departments  of  the  school, 
and  resumes  personal  supervision.  Miss  Carpenter 
takes  her  former  place  as  Preceptress,  and  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  who  was  in  charge  during  their  ab¬ 
sence,  will  also  be  there. 

The  will  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dlx  leaves  to  Har¬ 
vard  College  many  valuable  flags  and  parchments 
given  her  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Dr.  Mark  Hopkins’  will  has  been  probated  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  It  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  proper¬ 
ty  to  his  wife;  and  $2000  to  each  of  his  children, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  President  and  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Williams  College.  His  daughter  Susie  is 
to  have  independent  support  if  she  does  not  mar¬ 
ry.  His  personal  effects,  manuscripts,  etc.,  are 
left  to  his  children. 

Cannot  rome  to  the  Constitutional  Celebration. 

The  letter  containing  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  to  attend  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Adoption  of  the  American  Constitution  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  dated  June  23d,  and  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  Kasson,  Little,  Carson,  and  Cochrane,  for 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  invited  as  the 
guest  of  the  Committee,  and  he  w’as  Informed  by 
the  gentleman  who  conveyed  to  him  the  invitation, 
that  it  was  the  only  one  sent  to  any  person  not  an 
American  citizen,  or  an  accredited  diplomat,  the 
exception  in  his  case  being  intended  as  an  express 
recocrnltion  of  the  historical  ties  which  bound 
Great  Britain  and  America  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  also  assured  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
he  pleased,  and  would  be  entertained  in  America 
as  no  man  has  been  since  the  visit  of  General 
Lafayette.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  July  20th  made 
reply  to  the  letter,  and  assured  the  Committee  of 
the  great  honor  he  felt  in  receiving  an  invitation  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  American 
Constitution.  His  letter  continues : 

The  attractions  of  the  invitation  are  enhanced 
to  me  by  the  circumstance  that  I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  that  Constitution  as  the  most  remarkable 
work  known  to  the  modern  times  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  human  Intellect  at  a  single  stroke,  so  to 
speak,  in  its  application  to  political  affairs.  The 
invitation  is  accompanied  by  every  accessory  that 
even  American  hospitality  could  devise.  Had  I  a 
real  option  in  the  case,  I  could  not  but  accept,  but 
the  limitation  of  my  strength  and  time,  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  pressure  of  engagements,  make  me  too  well 
aware  that  I  have  none.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
whole  small  residue  of  activity  at  my  command 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  great  work  at  home.  I  re¬ 
gard  the  Irish  question  as  the  most  urgent  and 
most  full  of  promise  of  beneficial  results  to  my 
country,  that  I  have  ever  been  engaged  in.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  viewing  the  jealousies 
prevalent  in  England,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
might  not  be  stimulated  were  I  to  accept  the  dl.s- 
tinction  you  offer  me,  which  is  not  less  signal  than 
undesorve<i.  The  first  of  these  reasons,  however, 
compels  me  to  decline  the  most  flattering  proposal 
I  have  ever  received.  I  .shall  watch  with  profound 
interest  the  proceedings  of  your  celebration,  when 
you  will  look  back  upon  a  century  of  national  ad¬ 
vancement  that  is  without  a  parallel  in  history, 
and  look  forward  to  its  probable  continuance  upon 
a  still  larger  scale. 

That  you  and  your  children  may  he  enabled  by 
the  help  of  the  Almighty  to  worthily  meet  the 
accumulation  of  high  duties  and  responsibilities 
proportioned  to  ever-growing  power,  will  be,  I  am 
confident,  the  prayer  of  your  kinsmen  here,  who 
hope,  nay  believe,  that  the  moral  relations  be¬ 
tween  several  portions  of  one  race  are  wisely 
destined  to  acquire  increasing  harmony  and  close¬ 
ness.  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

W.  H.  Hurlbert,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  with 
reference  to  the  invitation  from  Philadelphia  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  says  that  he  was  authorized  by 
George  \V.  Childs  to  offer  Mr.  Gladstone  absolute 
carte  blanche. 

The  Catholic  Lniversity. 

A  numberofthe  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  met  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  7th,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  founding  of  the  new  Catholic  Universi¬ 
ty.  Among  those  present  were  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
who  presided.  Archbishops  Corrigan  of  Now  York, 
and  Williams  of  Boston,  Bishops  Ireland  of  St. 
Paul,  and  Keane  of  Richmond,  and  Monslgnor 
Farley  of  New  York.  The  site  of  the  new  Uni¬ 
versity  was  matter  of  discussion.  The  Prelates 
of  btith  the  East  and  West  desired  it  for  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  their  sections.  Washington  was 
finally  aad  definitely  selected.  The  plans  for  the 
buildings  were  presented  and  adopted,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  begin  work  during  the  present  Fall. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  was 
elected  as  first  rector  of  the  University.  A  Build¬ 
ing  Committee,  consisting  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
Bishop  Keane,  and  Thomas  Waggaman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  A  Collecting  Committee,  Including  all 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
was  also  appointed.  It  is  said  that  $8,000,000  will 
be  required  to  build  and  place  the  University  on  a 
solid  basis.  Uf  that  amount  about  $700,000  has 
been  secured,  including  the  $300,000  given  by  Miss 
Caldwell.  The  Theological  Department  will  be  the 
first  to  be  opened,  and  that  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Sulplce. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  letter  of  the  Pope 
to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  giving  his  approval  of  the 
undertaking : 

The  Importance  of  this  [Catholic  education]  is 
made  manifest  by  the  dangers  to  which  youth  is 
exposed  in  European  countries  in  our  day ;  and 
your  own  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  things 
in  North  America,  cannot  but  have  convinced  you 
likewise  of  its  very  grave  moment.  For  the  un¬ 
limited  license  of  thought  and  of  writing,  to  which 
erroneous  notions  concerning  both  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  things  have  given  rise,  not  only  in  Europe  but 
also  in  your  country,  has  been  the  root  and  source 
of  unbridled  opinions;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
with  religion  banished  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
school.s,  wicked  men  audaciously  strive,  by  the 
craft  of  fallacious  wisdom,  to  extinguish  the  light 
of  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  enkindle 
therein  the  flames  of  Irrellgion.  Wherefore  it  is 
nec«‘ssary  that  youth  be  nourished  more  carefully 
with  sound  doctrine,  and  that  those  young  men 
especially  who  are  being  educated  for  the  Church, 
should  be  fully  armed,  to  fit  them  for  the  task  of 
defending  Catholic  truth. 

We  therefore  most  gladly  welcome  and  heartily 
approve  jour  project  for  the  erection  of  a  universi¬ 
ty,  moved  as  you  are  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  the  interests  of  your  illustrious 
Republic.  But  in  order  that  this  noble  Institute 
may  be  happily  established  and  conducted  to  ever- 
increasing  prosperity,  it  must  remain  under  the 
authority  and  protection  of  all  the  Bishops  in  the 
country,  in  such  a  way  that  its  whole  administra¬ 
tion  shall  be  directed  by  them  through  certain 
Bishops  selected  for  that  purpose. 


City  and  Ticinity. 

A  panic  occurred  during  the  performance  in  the 
New  York  Casino,  Sept.  6,  that  just  missed  proving 
a  great  calamity.  The  theatre  was  more  crowded 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  it  being  the  500th 
performance  of  “  Ermlnie,”  and  a  souvenir  occa¬ 
sion.  Smoke  blew  into  the  theatre  from  a  fire  in 
Broadway  near  by,  some  one  in  the  gallery  shouted 
fire,  and  in  a  moment  the  entire  audience  started 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  street.  Prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  actors,  Francis 
Wilson,  and  shouts  in  the  iobby  from  those  who 
knew  where  the  fire  was,  finally  restored  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  half- holiday  law  was  disregarded  all  over 
New  York  city  on  Saturday,  although  the  Ex- 
changes  of  Wall  street  and  that  quarter  closed, 
and  a  few  of  our  large  houses.  Business  was  driv¬ 
ing.  Many  managers  of  large  establishments  say 
that  the  Saturday  half-holidaj''  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among 
the  employes,  so  that  Monday  they  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  worthless. 

The  river  scenery  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
from  Haverstraw  northward,  is  unrivalled,  and  this 
is  all  enhanced  as  the  train  continues  northward, 
skirting  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  Catskills. 
And  this  grand  mountain  scenery  will  soon  be  all 
aflame  with  its  manj’-colored  Autumn  foliage. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  taken  a  trip 
over  this  fine,  firm  road  on  the  West  side,  will  do 
well  to  do  so  in  the  coming  weeks,  and  those  who 
have  done  so,  will  need  only  a  reminder  that 
“  the  days  of  beauty”  are  at  hand. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association. 

The  building.  No.  9  University  Place  (formerly 
thb  Union  Theological  Seminarj’),  now  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association, 
has  in  the  course  of  the  Summer  undergone  exten¬ 
sive  alterations.  Four  new  class-rooms,  including 
a  chemical  laboratory,  have  been  made  ready  for 
the  Modern  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  which  the 
Association  is  to  open  on  Sept.  12.  This  model 
school  is  to  comprise  a  kindergarten,  a  primary, 
an  intermediate,  and  a  collegiate  grade.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  to  fit  the  pupils  for  any  of  the  leading  col¬ 
leges.  A  mechanical,  a  scientific,  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  course  have  been  arranged.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  new  features  is  the  establishment  of 
a  college  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This  will 
open  in  September.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murraj’  Butler 
of  Columbia  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  will  also  hold  the  Professorship  of  the 
History  and  Institutes  of  Education.  The  other 
positions  on  the  Faculty  are  rapidlj’  filling  up, 
and  a  professional  school,  which  all  live  teachers 
have  long  hoped  for,  will  soon  open  its  doors  to 
properly-qualified  applicants.  The  college  build¬ 
ing,  No.  9  University  Place,  contains  a  large  lec¬ 
ture  hall,  in  which  a  series  of  free  lectures  will  be 
given.  Monographs  on  educational  topics  will 
also  be  issued  by  the  Association  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  of  the  series  is  to  be  written  by 
President  Gilman  of  the  Johns-Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore.  A  library  fund  has  boon  secured,  and 
a  large  reference  library  of  educational  works  will 
bo  available  to  teachers  and  students. 

Elevated  Roadn. 

Matters  in  relation  to  the  elevated  roads  of  this 
city  are  always  of  interest  to  the  public.  It  would 
seem  that  the  companies  have  exceeded  their  rights 
in  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  public 
thoroughfares.  The  official  report  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel,  made  in  reply  to  inquiries  from 
Mayor  Hewitt,  has  been  made  public.  After  quot¬ 
ing  legal  authorities,  Mr.  O’Brien  says :  “  It  there¬ 
fore  follows  that  the  stairways  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Ninth  Avenue  at  the  stations  at  Fourteenth, 
Twenty-third,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-fourth,  Fortj’-sec- 
ond,  and  Fiftieth  streets,  and  the  stations  and 
stairways  on  both  sides  of  Greenwich  street  at 
Christopher,  Houston,  Desbrosses,  Franklin,  War¬ 
ren,  Barclay,  Cortlandt,  and  Rector  streets  were 
unauthorized  in  their  construction,  being  beyond 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  charter  of  the  New 
York  Elevated  Railroad  Company.”  He  also  de¬ 
cides  that  the  stairways  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
Avenue  at  Eighth,  Fourteenth,  Eighteenth,  Twen¬ 
ty-third,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Forty-second  streets 
are  unauthorized  and  illegal  obstructions.”  The 
Corporation  Counsel  further  declares  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  no  authority  to  construct  a  third  track, 
and  has  violated  the  law  in  building  stations  of 
wood.  Ho  adds  that  the  Fire  Department  has  au¬ 
thority  to  remove  illegal  structures  of  this  kind. 

Old  World  Tews. 

Canada’s  population  is  estimated  at  7,000,000. 

A  movement  is  afoot  to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
famous  battle-field  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  a  few  miles 
from  Buffalo,  on  the  Canadian  si<le  of  the  Niagara, 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  July  25,  1814.  The 
recently  organized  Lundy’s  Lane  Historical  Socie- 
tj’  has  the  undertaking  in  hand. 

The  Queen  has  conferred  the  Order  of  Knight¬ 
hood  upon  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
and  tlie  German  Crown  Princess  has  presented  him 
with  a  picture  painte(i  by  herself. 

The  public  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  fire  at  Exeter,  England,  took  place  Sept.  7. 
There  were  fifty-two  coffins  containing  identified 
bodies,  and  fourteen  containing  remains  which  it 
was  impossible  to  identify.  The  streets  through 
which  the  funeral  procession  passed,  were  lined 
by  silent  crowds.  Henrj’  Irving,  the  actor,  has 
contributed  £100  to  the  relief  fund.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  the  Paris  Gaitlois  invite  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Queen  Victoria  has  contributed  $500  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  theatre  fire  at 
Exeter,  England. 

Bret  Harte  is  recently  described  as  having  grown 
so  gray  that  those  who  have  not  seen  him  since 
he  left  this  country  to  accept  the  Glasgow  consu¬ 
late,  would  hardly  recognize  him  now.  His  hair, 
which  is  rather  long,  and  lies  in  masses  on  his 
forehead,  is  snow-white;  while  his  mustache, 
which  is  very  heavy,  is  still  streaked  with  brown. 
His  complexion  is  florid,  but  ho  is  not  at  all  stout, 
nor  docs  he  look  like  an  old  man. 

Otto,  the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,  now  finds  amuse¬ 
ment  in  peeling  poUitoes.  His  appetite  for  this 
sort  of  fun  is  insatiable,  and  all  the  hotels  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  it  is  said,  have  permission  to  send  their  po¬ 
tatoes  to  his  Majesty  to  be  peeled. 

Prof.  Mendeleyeff,  the  Russian  astronomer  who 
observed  the  solar  eclipse  in  a  balloon,  ascended 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  height  of  3500  metres,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  brief  view  of  the  corona. 
For  a  full  hour  the  earth  was  hidden  from  his 
sight,  but  he  retained  his  composure,  and  descend¬ 
ed  safelj’  on  a  plain  near  Kalyasin.  Peasants  to 
whom  he  dropped  written  Instructions,  caught  the 
rope,  and  tied  the  balloon  to  a  tree.  The  result  of 
Prof.  Mendeleyeff’s  observations  will  be  made 
known  bj-  the  Physico-Chemical  Society  of  Klin. 

Three  soldiers  at  Trapani,  near  Naples,  Italy, 
last  Mondaj’  were  sent  to  perform  disinfecting 
duty,  and  were  assailed  bj’  a  mob,  who  tried  to 
force  them  to  swallow  carbolic  acid,  which  they 
had  been  sprinkling  about  the  streets  and  houses. 
One  of  the  soldiers  imbibed  the  liquid,  and  soon 
afterward  died  in  horrible  agony.  The  other  two 
refused  to  drink  the  acid,  and  were  killed. 

The  enormous  number  of  167,829  persons  emi¬ 
grated  from  Italy  in  the  year  1886.  Of  these  26,- 
920  came  to  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1885 
the  total  number  was  157,193,  and  in  1884,  147,017. 

An  international  exhibition  of  postage  stamps 
is  now  in  progre.ss  at  Anvers.  One  exhibitor,  a 
Mr.  De  Beer,  has  alone  sent  thither  a  million 
stamps.  Among  the  varieties  to  be  seen  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  the  oldest  stamp  in  existence,  belonging 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  postal  card  that 
made  the  tour  of  the  world  in  ninety  days.  The  lat¬ 
ter  belongs  to  a  Haarlem  schoolmaster,  who  would 
not  part  with  it  at  any  price.  There  are  no  less 


than  600,000  postage  stamp  collectors  in  the  world, 
375,000  of  whom  are  Americans,  200,000  are  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  25,000  belong  to  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

French  newspapers  declare  that  if  France  had 
been  in  the  military  condition  she  is  at  present  in 
1870  Germany  would  have  found  her  match.  The 
mobilizing  experiment  meets  with  the  highest  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Ibeland. — It  is  rather  a  startling  fact  that  the 
poorest  country  in  the  world  should  be  spending 
annually  £11,000,000  upon  an  absolutely  unproduc¬ 
tive  luxury.  Yet  that  is  the  amount  of  the  drink 
bill  of  Ireland. 

Germany. —  The  dog  messenger  corps  for  the 
German  army  is  being  carefully  trained  just  now 
by  the  Schwerin  garrison.  Swift  and  intelligent 
dogs  are  chosen,  and  are  taken  out  by  the  patrols 
regularly  to  the  outposts,  where  pencil  notes  are 
tied  to  their  collars,  and  the  dogs  are  dispatched 
back  to  a  given  point.  When  any  of  the  garrison 
are  manoeuverlng  at  night,  the  dogs  accompany  the 
advanced  sentinels  of  the  bivouac,  and  are  taught 
to  watch  for  and  bark  violently  at  the  faintest  sign 
of  any  one  approaching  the  camp. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  conferred  upon  M. 
Pasteur  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  with  the  title  of  Baron. 

A  bell  for  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  weighing 
nearly  twenty-seven  tons,  the  clapper  itself  being 
three-quarters  of  a  ton,  has  recently  been  placed 
in  position  with  great  pomp.  The  bell  was  con¬ 
structed  from  twenty-two  cannons  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  late  war,  and  presented  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  for  that  purpose.  It  will  bo  called  the  “  Em¬ 
peror’s  Bell.” 

Germany  has  45,000,000  inhabitants  and  twenty- 
one  universities.  The  United  States  has  a  trifle 
over  50,000,000  people  and  123  universities,  some 
of  which  would  doubtless  surprise  the  German  wise 
men. 

Palestine. — The  Palestine  Society  of  German 
Catholics  has  bought  a  tract  of  150  acres  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret.  They  are  also 
building  a  church  at  Cana  of  Galilee  in  honor  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  a  native  of  Cana. 

Australia. — The  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  having  offered  300,000  acres  of  land  to  any 
missionary  society  that  will  undertake  to  civilize 
the  natives,  the  Pope  has  directed  that  immediate 
attention  bo  paid  to  the  offer  in  order  to  forestall 
Protestant  societies. 

A  liotable  Orcaslon. 

A  number  of  French  Protestants  assembled  the 
other  day  on  a  table  land  called  Plan  de  Font 
Morte,  the  scene  of  throe  skirmishes  with  Louis 
XIV.’s  troops  in  1702-1704,  to  witness  the  unveiling 
of  a  stone  commemorating  the  martyrs  of  that 
time,  and  the  centenarj’  of  the  edict  recognizing 
Protestant  marriages — the  first  step  towards  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  Thirty  pastors  were  present,  and 
an  outdoor  service  was  held,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  M.  Viguie.  On  the  monolith  is  in¬ 
scribed :  “A  I’occasion  du  centenaire  del’Editde 
Tolerance  les  fils  des  Huguenots  ont,  sur  le  thea¬ 
tre  des  anclens  combats,  eleve  co  monument  a  la 
paix  religlouse  et  a  la  memoire  des  martyrs.” 

Storms  and  Steal  Rails, 

Scientific  men  in  Mexico  are  beginning  to  study 
the  meteorological  phenomena  which  are  believed 
to  be  duo  to  the  building  of  railways  in  the  coun- 
trj'.  Recent  serious  damage  done  by  washouts  on 
the  northern  section  of  the  Mexican  Central  Road 
Wiis  due  to  waterspouts  bursting  on  the  track,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  waterspouts  seem  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  bj’  the  iron  track  and  telegraph  wires. 
Residents  of  the  interior  say  that  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  runs  along  the  track,  which  makes  a  conven¬ 
ient  avenue  for  storms,  and  recently  in  building  the 
Guadalajara  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail¬ 
way  it  has  been  noted  by  the  engineers  that  as 
fast  as  the  construction  advances  rain  follows,  and 
they  hold  this  is  due  to  the  large  quantity  of 
steel  rails  on  flat  cars  wlilch  ate  carried  forward 
as  fast  as  the  work  of  construction  permits.  The 
most  noticeable  fact  is  that  tlie  country  is  dry  in 
advance  of  the  construction  trains,  and  also  be¬ 
hind  them  for  many  miles.  Rains  beat  down,  as 
described,  in  bucketfuls  just  where  the  steel  rails 
are,  but  only  in  circles  a  few  miles  in  diameter. 
Chess  Players, 

Captain  Mackenzie,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize 
at  the  recent  chess  tournament  at  Fraiikfort-on- 
the-Main,  is  described  by  a  German  paper  as 
offering,  in  ids  nervous  ways  and  general  appear¬ 
ance,  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  im¬ 
perturbable  Blackburne,  the  only  other  English¬ 
man  present.  They  resembled  each  other,  how¬ 
ever,  in  smoking  clay  pipes  Incessantly  wliile 
playing.  The  social  status  of  the  principal  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  tournament  disclosed  some  curious 
features.  Captain  Mackenzie  was  formerly  a  naval 
officer;  Blackburne,  a  machinist;  Harmonist,  a 
ballet  dancer;  Bardeleben  and  Gottschall  are 
lawyers,  Zuckertort  is  a  doctor,  Weiss  a  pedagogue, 
and  Englisch  a  broker  and  proteg6  of  the  Vienna 
Rothschilds.  Paulsen  and  Berger  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  higli  priests  and  professors  of  chess 
playing,  par  excellence,  while  the  Russians,  Alapin 
and  Schiffers,  showed  by  their  aristocratic  manner 
that  they  could  afford  to  consider  chess  playing  a 
mere  pastime. 

The  Latest  News  from  Stanley, 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Paul  de  Luanda,  under  date 
of  Sept.  9,  states  that  Major  Bartel  lot,  commainier 
of  the  camp  on  the  Aruwimi,  had  sent  advices  to 
Leopoldsvillethat  he  had  received  news  from  Henry 
M.  Stanley  dated  July  12.  Stanley  was  then  ten 
days  march  in  the  interior  and  was  still  proceeding 
up  the  Aruwimi,  which  he  had  found  navigable 
above  the  rapids.  He  had  launched  the  steel 
whaleboat  and  rafts.  The  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  were  in  good  health  and  provisions  were  easily 
procured  at  the  large  villages.  The  country  showed 
a  gradual  rise  towards  high  table  land.s.  A  cara¬ 
van  of  480  men  followed  the  expeilitioti  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  an  advance  guard  of  forty 


natives  of  Zanzibar,  led  by  Lieutenant  Stairs, 
foraged  for  supplies.  Stanley  expected  to  arrive 
on  July  22  at  the  centre  of  the  Marbodl  district, 
and  to  reach  Wadelal  by  the  middle  of  August. 
The  advance  had  been  so  peaceably  accomplished 
that  Stanley  had  Instructed  Bartellot  that  he  would 
shortly  send  him  orders  to  follow  the  expedition 
by  the  same  route. 

High  iltHades, 

“The  recent  attempt  made  by  some  French 
aeronauts  to  reach  a  great  height  above  the  earth, 
has  not  been  productive  of  any  particular  scientific 
results,”  says  the  London  Spectator.  “Theballoon 
in  which  the  ascent  was  made  reached  an  altitude 
of  over  20,060  feet,  without  the  occupants  of  the 
car  experiencing  any  ill  effects,  except  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  faintness  on  the  part  of  one  of  them.  When 
about  twelve  years  ago  a  similar  attempt  was 
made,  and  the  height  of  25,000  feet  was  reached,  it 
was  with  fatal  results  to  three  out  of  the  four 
aeronauts.  The  success  of  the  present  experiment 
is  explained  by  the  allegation  that  the  difificulties 
due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  only  be¬ 
gin  at  an  altitude  of  23,000  or  24,000  feet.  This 
view  seems  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  heights  of  about  20,000 
feet  have  been  on  several  occasions  reached  with¬ 
out  any  inconvenience.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  ascent  has  alwaj'sbeen  gradual.  The  ill  effects 
experienced  in  balloons  are  possibly  due  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  change.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  se<i-shore.  It  is  al>solutely  pure  aad  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rousrh  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J dnipbr  Tar  Soap,  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co. 

Jarvis-Conklin 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  GO., 

KANHAH  CITY,  MIS^iOURf, 

Capital  Paid-ap . $1,000,000 

Surplus .  100,000 

Hesei-ve  Liability .  1,000,000 

Offers  Its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500,  $1000, 
and  $5000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trustees,  Uunrdlana, 
and  Individual  Investors.  Secured  by  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  Trustee.  Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  cap¬ 
ital  of  $1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  GVARANTeBD  SIX  FBR  CBNT. 
First  Mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  Missouri. 

Call  at  ofSce  or  write  tor  full  particulars  to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN  MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  141  South  4tb  St. 
London,  England  95  Oresham  St. 

jl9ione$ 

New  York,  Monday,  September  12,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  IBM. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . SBf  36]  80 

American  Express .  109  109  — 

Canada  Southern .  SB]  66]  47| 

Canada  Pacific .  65k  64  664 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


Cbesaiieake  and  Ohio  2d  prel...,— .  7] 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  .  1164 

Obloago,  Burlington  &  Quincy....  13Ht 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  85] 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pret  120] 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific.  . .  1284 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  li] 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C .  76] 

Cluclnuatl,  Hamilton  A  Dayton....  60 


Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pret. 


Cleveland, C.,0.  A  Indianapolis.... 
Colorado  Coal  . 


Columbia  A  Hocking  Coal. 


Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western. 
Denver  A  Rio  Grande 
Denver  A  Rio  Grande  pret  . 


E. Tenu  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  Istpret.. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  2d  pret.... 


Kingston  A  Pembroke. 


Lake  Erie  A  Western  pret . 

Lake  snore . 

Lung  Island  ...  . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 

Manhattan  con . 

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Michigan  Central . . . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas.. 
Mobile  A  Ohio.. 


New  York,  Chicago  A  St  Louis.... 
New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pt.. 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pret.... 


New  York,  Sue.  A  Western  pret. 


Oregon  A  Transcontinental.. 


Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville... 

Philadelphia  A  Reading, . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.. 


St.  Louts  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret. 


St.  Louis,  Arkaussa  A  Texas. 

Tennessee  C.  A  I . 

Texas  Pacific...  . 


United  States  Express.  . . 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pt.. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  . . .  , 


Highest.  Lowest.  188B. 

88] 

36] 

80 

109 

109 

_ 

66* 

47, 

651 

64 

66] 

37] 

86 

43{ 

6] 

6 

8* 

12 

101 

16* 

7] 

71 

1161 

118] 

116] 

131] 

186] 

85] 

83] 

96, 

120] 

1201 

123* 

128* 

126 

127* 

39* 

_ 

73, 

94] 

60 

60 

i* 

4* 

_ 

7 

6 

_ 

164 

164 

_ 

66 

64 

61 

38 

28] 

26] 

23] 

31* 

33] 

31* 

76] 

73* 

79* 

101] 

100 

100* 

138* 

129] 

131* 

27, 

25* 

31* 

61] 

69] 

13* 

13* 

_ 

12* 

11 

15 

60j 

69] 

26 

22] 

29 

46] 

19] 

IQ 

11 

12{ 

14 

14 

19 

121* 

121 

17* 

16* 

38* 

84 

18* 

17* 

iij 

60] 

48 

96] 

94] 

88] 

93 

93 

91* 

64] 

6]| 

46] 

41 

40 

66] 

109 

100 

138 

12] 

12 

_ 

88 

86] 

88) 

87 

86] 

64 

108] 

106 

89* 

13 

124 

20* 

31* 

27] 

44] 

100, 

95] 

112* 

27] 

26 

33 

13 

IS 

_ 

79] 

78 

65* 

78 

76] 

66) 

110] 

108] 

111* 

46] 

41] 

46, 

18] 

16] 

31* 

30 

2l| 

32 

80* 

83* 

70* 

67] 

76] 

10] 

9] 

6) 

30* 

29 

21* 

18 

16* 

17, 

45* 

42] 

44] 

28 

26j 

281 

56 

61 

61* 

1*1 

13* 

16 

80] 

27 

26, 

27 

27 

26 

18] 

17* 

19* 

46 

40 

28 

95 

90 

107 

28 

22* 

83] 

41* 

*38, 

67] 

26 

24 

30* 

65 

60] 

26* 

161 

147, 

189* 

30] 

27 

29 

62 

66 

_ 

87] 

34] 

29] 

73* 

70] 

60] 

112 

112 

113 

74 

78 

651 

471 

46] 

49* 

llO 

108 

113 

,  114* 

114 

114* 

18 

17* 

— 

291 

76* 

66] 

28* 

26, 

66* 

64] 

67* 

76 

78 

18* 

17* 

20] 

88* 

3'. 

37] 

79* 

76 

68 

47] 

44* 

— 

*  Ex  dividend. 

iPrlnt^d  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


Based  on  Scientific 
'  AND  Sanitary  Principles  ' 
APPLIED  TO  Clothing. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE: 

All  Wooll  All  tie  Tear 'Ronmll 

For  Men,  Women  a  Children. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

®|29  Broadway,  New  York. 

Branch  Houses: 

y  199  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
i^366  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKLY^ 


J^O.  J.  Do|IaLDS^  r 

.  ^  Vice-President, 
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